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UPPER  PICTURE  SHOWS  LINCOLN  STATUE  ERECTED  IN  HODGEN- 
VII  LE  KY.,  AND  SOME  OK  THE  WOMEN  WHO  RAISED  THE 
FUND'  LOWER  PICTURE  SHOWS  MEMORIAL  BUILDING  DEDI- 
CATED ON  HUNDREDTH  AN'WYfiUSAKY  OF  LINCOLN'S  BIRTH. 
BUILT  AROUND  LOG  CABIN  IN  V'HICH  HE  WAS  BORN. 


LEXINGTON  HERALD 
TALKS  HODGEI 


(Lexington  Herald) 
As  the  United  States  Friday  ob- 
served the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  thoughts  of  many  turned  to 
the  place  where  in  a  log  cabin  such 
as  many  Kentucky  families  called 
home  in  the  time  of  birth  the  mar- 
tyred President  was  born.  "There  are 
few  more  precious  birthplaces  on  this 
earth  than  this  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln first  saw  the  light.  Certainly  in 
ourUnited  States  but  one  other  is1 
equally  sacred."  Thus  writes  Ida  M. 
Tarbell  of  the  spot  that  Mark  Twain 
once  called,  "the  little  model  farm 
that  raised  a  man."- 

l^ach  year  many  pilgrams  should 
visit  the  homeplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  there  are  nowthousands  daily 
who  visit  the  homeplaces  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
other  illustrious  Americans. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  will 
without  doubt  be  a  greater  roadway 
stretching  through  Kentucky  from  the 
northeastern  section  tp  the  southwes- 
tern and  passing  not  only  through 
the  homeplace  of  Lincoln  and  through 
Springfield,  Sn  Washington  county, 
where  so  many  important  Lincoln 
records  are  to  be   found,    but   also ! 

Egb,  Fairview,  .AjLJ^maglace  of  ] 
•si  r,  p*($ifM««  i  p8^%tHgr  tixi 
ideracy.  £  .       4         *  •  *| 

It  was  Kentucky's  privilege  to  give 
both  to  the  Federal  Union  and  to  the: 
Confederate  States  the  president  in! 
the  Civil  War  J  At    Hodgenville  a' 
Grecian  temple*  has  been  erected,  en- 
closing the  original  cabin  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born.  In  Fairview  a  great 
shaft  lifts  itself  toward  heaven  in 
memory  of  the  Southern  leader  now 
known  and  recognized  outside  the 
South  as  the  patriot  his  confederates 
knew  him  to  be. 

The  entire  Kentucky  delegation  in 
congress  endorsed  such  a  highway  to 
the  federal  bureau-  of  roads  when 
Governor  Fields  appeared  to  the 
Washington  hearing  on  United  States 
highways  recently,  and  the  governor 
named  it  "The  Historic  Trail,"  a  name 
that  other  highway  in  the  nation  has 
adopted. 


"The  Historis  TraU,"  as  agreed  up- 
on unanimously  by  the  Kntucky  dele- 
gation, starts  at  Maysville,  the  Ohio 
river  port  of  entry  into  Kentucky  in 
the  early  history  of  the  state,  passes 
through  Washington,  where  "Uncle 
Tom"  was  sold  on  the  steps  of  the 
courthouse,  and  takes .  the  Maysville 
pike,  the  oldest  road  and  the  moBt 
"historic  in  the  state,  to  Lexington. 
The  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  gives  ad- 
ditional historic  importance  to  this 
section  of  the  highway,  over  which 
Andrew  Jackson  traveled  to  Washing- 
ton in  1829  to  be  inaugurated  presi- 
de^. 

From  Lexington,  the  home  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  highway  includes  nationally 
noted  scenic  as  well  as  historis  spots, 
reaching  the  famous  palisades  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  Boone  tunnel,  Shaker- 
town,  High  Bridge,  Dix  river  dam  and 
the  burial  place  of  Governor  Adair) 
and  Governor  Gabriel  Slaughter,  be-' 
fore  reaching  Harrodsburg,  the  oldest 
town  in  the  state  now  having  a  state 
park.  The  trail  then  passes  through 
Springfield,  where  the  marriage  re- 
cords of  Abraham  Lincoln's  parents 
are  filed;  the  "Old  Kentucky  Home" 
and  famous  paintings  and  John  Fitch 
monument  at  Bardstown;  Lincoln's 
birthplace  and  National  i  ..  k,  at  Hod- 
genville; Mammoth  Cav  md  Uic  log 
house  where  Andrew  J:  .voon  stopped 
in  Munfordvilte:  the  birthplace  and 
monument  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  Fair- 
view,  and  joins  United  States  national 
highway,  No.  60  at  Paducah. 

When  the  roads  are  completed  no 
journey  in  America  will  prove  more 
attractive  to  those  who  wish  to  go 
"somewhere"  and  see  "something."* 


("Z-Z*  2.9  Bv  Tbomts  James  da  U  Hunt 


"As  a  sequel  of  this  cogitation,  the 
That  the  relatively  unimportant  autnor_  feeling  his  humble  share  of 
Kentucky  town  of  Hodgenvllle  should  responsibility  In  the  matter,  resolved 
ever  have  been  called  "the  center  of  to  something  for  the  rescue  of 

the  world."  may  be  a  surprise   to  hls  dead  countrymen." 
many  readers  of  this  column,  and  11     How  successfully  Judge  Little  per- 
may  be  still  more  surprising  to  learn  formed   nl8  6eif-lmposed   task,  the 
that  the  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln  forty.one  chapters  of  his  book  reveal 
I  was  in  no  degree  Involved    In  such  tQ  an  appreclatlve  reader.  Whoever 
claim,  humorously  made  by  the  noted  peru8es  tne  volume  attentively  will 
I  Kentucky  orator,  Ben  Haidln.    The  not  orUy  beCome  familiar  with  the, 
anecdote  Is  an  amusing  one.  whose  ufe  and  cnaracter  of  lts  central  flg- 
'  lighter  vein  may  be  sufficient  apology  ure  Ben  Hardln,  Dut  wm  at  the  same 
:for  Its  introduction  during  the  warm  tlme  tne  acquaintance  of  other 

summer  months,  as  variation  from  great  iawyers  who  shone  at  the  bar 
more  ponderous  historical  data  often  durlng  tne  long  period  when  Hardin 
given  space  In  The  Pocket  Periscope.  was  tne  most  consplCuous.  Not  only 
;  For  preservation  of  the  story,  pos-  this,  but  the  reader  will  gain  a  com-  | 
terity  Is  indebted  to  the  late  Judge  prehenslve  outlook  upon  the  charac-! 
Lucius  P.  Little  of  Owensboro,  In  his  ter  of  the  general  public  as  It  existed  | 
admirable    biographical    work,    "Ben  j  and  developed  during  an  Important 


Hardin,  Ills  Times  and  Contempor- 
aries; 1784-1852;  With  Selections  from 
His  Speeches",  (Courier-Journal  Com- 
pany, Louisville,  1887).  It  would  be, 
however,  an  Injustice  to  Judge  Little, 
dean  of  the  Daviess  county  bar  at  the 
time  of  his  passing  away    In  1918 


period  of  Kentucky  history. 


Even  an  Incident  so  purely  divert- 
ing' as  the  "center  of  the  world" 
story  Is  valuable,  Inasmuch  as  throw- 
ing Its  own  strong  sidelight  upon  po- 
litical conditions  in  the  Kentucky  of 
were  one  to  quote  a  "disconnected  epl-!lonS  *So;  recited  by  Judge  Little  with 
sode  from  the  appendix  of  a  volume  ° 


that  Is  far  more  than  a  mere  bio 
graphical  sketch  of  a  great  pioneer 
lawyer.      Had    Judge    Little  done 
naught  else  than  write  the  life  and 
times  of  Ben  Hardin  and  his  contem* 
porarles,   It  would   have   given  him 
high  rank  among  Kentucky  histori- 
ans.   It  Is  an  accurate  history,  de- 
1  Ughtfully  told  withal,  of  the  most 
I  notable  men  of  public  life  In  Ken- 
j  tucky,  from  the  days  of  sturdy  pio- 
neers who  founded  an  enduring  com- 
j  monwealth    upon    the    "dark  and 
,  bloody  ground,"  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  century. 


For  an  example  of  masterly  prose 
writing,  a  reviewer  could  desire  noth- 
)  lng  more  luminous  than  tha  prefa- 
tory paragraphs  whereby  Judge  Little 
forestalled  possible  query  as  to  how 
he  came  to  write  the  book  which  fol- 
lowed. 

"On  the  Christmas  Eve  of  1884.  as 
the  author  sat  alone  by  a  bright  and 
1  cheerful  coal  fire  in  the  small  town 
(Cahoun)  where  his  youth  had  been 
spent,  reflection  was  busy  with  the 
.sad    vicissitudes   of    things.  Among 
I  other  matters  it  was    recalled  how 
many  men  of  genius,  talent  and  vir- 
tue had  risen,  flourished  and  passed 
away  In  Kentucky,  leaving  no  ade- 
quate monument  or  record  to  per- 
petuate    their     memory.  Orators, 
statesmen  and  heroes  not  second  to 
any  that  have  adorned  any  age  or 
country,    with    names    worthy  the 


brightest  pages  of  history,  were  being  II 
forgotten  in  the  state  that  held  their 
dust.  Somewhat  llloglcally,  a  resent- 
ful feeling  arose  against  Boston,  for 
no  better  reason  than  because  that 
city  was  continually  calling  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  Its  great  and  worthy  chil- 
dren In  the  hearing  of  the  world. 
Why  bhould  these  New  Englanders,  It 
was  sollloqulzed.be  thus  perpetuated, 
while  the  memory  of  Kentucky's 
great  sons  hastens  to  oblivion? 

"The  sober  second  thought  how- 
ever, acquitted  the  city  of  poets  and 
philosophers,  for  Indeed  it  was  no 
more  than  faithful  to  Its  own  off- 
spring,— the  highest  of  maternal  vir- 
tues. Moreover,  It  would  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  acknowledge  the  debt 
I  which  all  Americans  owe  to  that 
1  great  fountain  of  American  thought. 
What  earthly  reason,  Indeed,  had 
Kcntucklans  to  complain?  True,  they 
were  not  ready  writers,  nor  adept  In 
the  arts  of  literature,  but  still  they 
'  could  at  least  take  mallet  and  chisel, 
like  'Old  Mortality,'  and  freshen  and 
carve  again  the  fading  names  on  tot- 
tering and  moss-covered  gravestones. 


some  apt  reflections  upon  the  evils 
of  gerrymandering  toward  personal 
gain  and  preferment.  On  pages  637- 
33-39  one  finds  this  episode  described 
under  caption,  "The  Center  of  the 
World." 

"The  following  solution  of  the 
above  important  question  was  origi- 
nally embraced  In  Chapter  XXI.  The 
speech  was  first  published  In  the  'Ed- 
itor's Drawer'  of  Harper's  Magazine, 

prior  to  the  War  Between  the  States, 
and  wa^s  attributed  to  Mark  Hardin. 
There  /were  two  Mark  Hardins  in 
Kentucky  at  the  period  the  speech  is 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered,  both 
of  good  ability;  but,  without  detail- 
ing the  reasons  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion, It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  in- 
telligent persons,  In  a  position  to 
Judge,  have  decided  that  neither  of 
these,  but  Ben  Hardin,  was  Its' author. 

"While  this  work  was  In  press,  an 
Intelligent  friend  has  communicated 
his  doubts  as  to  this  conclusion,  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  John  E. 
Hardin  was  more  probably  the  orator 
on  the  occasion.  That  this  sugges- 
tion is  erroneous  could  be  eabily 
shown  by  unpleasant  reminiscences 
of  that  gifted  but  greatly  erring  man. 
The  speech  is  very  much  In  the  vein 
of  Ben  Hardin,  and  from  internal 
evidence  might  reasonably  be  attrib- 
uted to  him;  but  since  the  matter  Is 
In  question.  It  has  been  translated 
to  the  Appendix  and  Its  paternity  is 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  crlt- 
\\  leal  readers  of  thl6  work. 

"By  way  of  Introduction,  it  may" 
be  observed  that  no  greater  folly  has 
marked  the  legislation  of  Kentucky 
than  the  needless  multiplication  of 
counties.  The  only  Imaginary  apol- 
ogy for  It  is  that  It  springs  from  an' 
over-zeal  in  behalf  of  the  principle 
of  self-government.  Neighborhood 
becomes  arrayed  against  neighbor- 
hood, or  an  enterprising  village  seeks 
to  rival  the  village  that  is  the  county 
seat,  and  therefrom  originates  a  new 
county  scheme.  The  'project'  (and 
so  It  Is  usually  designated)  becomes 
an  Issue  in  county  politics,  and  small 
but  earnest  and  energetic  statesmen 
make  it  their  hobby.  The  matter  is 
rolled  round  and  round  like  a  school- 
boy's snowball,  accumulating  aston- 
ishing bulk  In  a  small  area,  until 
what  at  first  was  arrant  pretense  as- 
sumes the  proportions  of  Inevitable 
reality. 


"  'We  all  know  how  this  thing  la, 
started,'  said  Mr.  Hardin  In  the  Con-' 
stltutlonal  Convention,'  and  there  is 
no  end  to  -It  when  it  is  started.  A 
man  wants  to  be  a  county  clerk,  and 
he  will  press  it;  and  here  Is  a  man 
out  of  office,  and  he  will  press  It; 
and  then  there  are  men  who  want 
the  seat  of  Justice  nearer  their  town, 
and  they  will  press  It;  and  where 
there  is  a  little  miserable  town  at  the 
cross-roads,  the  people  there  will 
press  It,  so  It  Is  that  a  thousand  little 
petty  interests  are  brought  to  bear 
in  making  new  counties.' 


"When  the  formation  of  Larue 
county  was  being  agitated.  (1843), 
Mr.  Hardin  opposed  It.  He  spent 
some  time  at  the  state  capital  during 
the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  seeking 
to  defeat  the  measure.  Hodgenvllle 
was  the  prospective  seat  of  Justice  of 
the  new  county  and  Its  citizens  were 
not  unnaturally  disposed  to  'press  It.' 
Happening  in  that  town  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  political  gathering,  when 
the  new  county  project  was  receiving 
a  most  favorable  consideration,  Mr. 
Hardin,  not  waiting  Invitation,  took 
the  stand  for  a  speech.  His  known 
hostility  to  the  project  caused  his 
audience,  at  the  outset,  to  give  him 
the  cold  shoulder. 

"Not  at  all  discouraged,  however, 
he  proceeded  with  his  remarks  as 
follows:  'Fellow-citizens,  I  hear  ev- 
erywhere that  there  Is  a  decided  wish 
to  divide  Hardin  county,  and  some,  I 
regret  to  say,  oppose  It.  Why?  I  ask. 
Why,  fellow-citizens?  Look  at  thl& 
end  of  Hardin.  It  comes  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  detached  naturally  from 
Hardin.  It  projects  like  the  toe  of 
a  boot;  and,  fellow-citizens,  the  toe 
|  of  that  boot  ought  to  be  applied  to 
j  the  blunt  end  of  any  candidate  who 
[opposes  this  Just,  proper  and  natural 
division,  (Cheers). 

"  'Having  shown  you  that  this  end 
of  the  county  Is  thus  by  nature,  and 
should  be  by  law,  divided  from  the 
other,  my  next  consideration  Is  the 
county  seat.  To  gentlemen  as  intel- 
ligent as  you,  and  as  familiar  with 
the  section  to  be  divided  off,  I  need 
not  point  out  that  Hodgenvllle  will 
be  the  center  of  the  proposed  county; 
and  where  but  at  the  center  should 
the  county  seat  be?  (Cheers).  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  doubtless  heard  the 
removal  of  our  state  capital  spoken 
j  of.  As  It  is,  it  is  tucked  up  In  a 
'  north  corner  of  the  state,  where  It  Is 
I  about  as  convenient  a  situation  for 
the  capital  of  the  whole  state  as  Eliz- 
abeth town  (the  county  seat  of  Har- 
din) Is  to  be  the  county  seat  of  your 
proposed  new  county.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  induce  us  to  separate  this 
part  of  the  county  from  the  other, 
should  make  us  move  the  capital. 
We  must  move  It,  and  to  the  center 
of  the  State. 

"  'Now  take  a  map.  Kentucky  is 
four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
by  about  one  hundred  and  fojrty  wide 
in  the  center.  Now  the  new  county 
will  be  on  a  perpendicular  line  Just 
seventy  miles  from  the  Ohio  river, 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  from  each 
end  of  the  state,  and  Hodgenvllle  Is 
the  center  of  the  new  county.  I  have 
thus  mathematlcalfy  demonstrated  to 
you  that  the  State  capital  should  be 

;moved  to  Hodgenvllle.  (Enthusl- 
stic  cheering). 

"  'Fellow-citizens.  I  have  been  ln- 
lvertently  led  into  these  questions, 
ut  I  will  proceed  further.    In  the 
ite  war  (the  War  of  1812)  Washlng- 
.on  City  was  burned  by  the  British, 
and  why?    Because  it  was  on  our  ex- 
posed border.    The  National  capital 
3hould  be  removed  from  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  to  the  center  of  the  Union. 
Kentucky  Is  the  great  seal  set  In  the 
center  of  our  mighty  Republic,  as  you 


win  see  by  eatimeratlng  the  su 
rounding  itatM,  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready shown  you  that  this  Is  the  cen 
ter  of  Kentucky.  It  follows  that  the 
National  capital  should  be  amoved 
.  Hodeenvllle.'  (As  some  had  begun 
to  £3 a  large  Norway  by  this  time, 
the  Theermg  was  not  quite  so  loud). 

"'Nay!'  aa  t  the  orator,  In  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  'Hodgenvllle  Is  the 
center  of  God's  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful world  1'  '.>4ow  In  'he  devil  do  you 
make  that  out?'  said  an  Irritated 
voice  In  the  crowd.  The  speaker, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  sweeping 
his  forefinger  In  a  grand  circle  around 
the  horizon,  said,  'Look  how  nicely 
the  sky  fits  down  all  around!"  " 

Judge  Little  lived  to  the  ripe  age 
of  four-score  years,  and  his  fellow  - 
citizens  rated  him  as  one  of  the 
brightest  men  and  most  lovable  char- 
acters It  was  ever  Owensboro's  good 
fortune  to  possess;  a  learned  histor- 
ian on  local  affairs  and  a  most  enter- 
taining conversationalist  because  of 
his  rare  knowledge  of  those  things. 
He  had  Intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  reasons  for  naming  most  of  the 
city  streets,  as  an  example,  and  could 
relate  much  attractive  history  at- 
tached to  them.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  he  en- 
listed In  the  Confederate  army,  was 
captured  and  paroled,  then  going  to 
Mexico  and  California  until  hostili- 
ties were  endad,  when  he  returned 
home  to  Kentucky.  He  was  a  life- 
long Democrat  until  the  party  be- 
came divided  on  the  sound  money 
issue  In  1896.  when  he  supported  the 
Palmer  and  Buckner  tick«t  and  there- 
after affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party. 

In  his  religious  convictions,  Judge 
Little  was  a  devout  Methodist,  and 
wrote  much  on  the  hl6tory  of  Meth- 
odism In  Kentucky.  In  1905  the 
Southern  Methodist  publishing  house 
(Nashville  and  Dallas)  printed  his 
"Local  Preachers  of  Old  Times  in 
Kentucky",  wherein  he  comprehen- 
sively set  forth  the  lives  and  labors  of 
eight  pioneer  evangelists:  Anthony 
Thompson,  "An  Old  Time  Church"; 
John  Plnkston,  "A  Pioneer  Preacher"; 
Joseph  Miller,  "An  Old-Pashloned 
Preacher";  Joseph  L.  Gregory,  "A 
Praying  Preacher";  R.  Thomas  Ste- 
vens. "An  Introspective  Preacher"; 
Dlocles  Whltescarver,  "A  Happy 
Preacher";  Nathan  Bordley  (Colored), 
"A  Brother  in  Black";  and  Hiram 
^Kellam,  "A  Brave  and  Faithful. 
Preacher."  The  character-drawing  in, 
each  instance  portrays  the  man  de- 
scribed as  a  type,  and  the  author's 
foreword  modestly  says  that  "an  ac-| 
count  of  the  local  Methodist  preacher 
is  a  simple  story.  It  tells  of  a  class 
that  may  not  measure  high  by  world- 
ly standards.  He  was  a  sort  of  mlli- 
tla-man  in  that  glorious  host  Divine- 
ly commissioned  to  help  save  a  world 
from  its  sins  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching. 

f  "He  was  zealous,  but  frequently  not 
learned;  earnest,  but  not  always  elo- 
quent. He  was  rarely  a  great  writer,! 
but  at  times  wrote  to  good  purpose. 
He  was  not  widely  known,  but  where 
known  revered;  usually  poor  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  rich  in  spiritual 
things;  not  a  philosopher,  but  had  a 
profound  Insight  into  Divine  truth; 
often  a  man  of  one  book,  but  that 
the  Book  of  Books. 

"He  was  deeply  sensible  that  he 
was  called  of  God  to  proclaim  the  Gos- 
pel message  and  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  grace.  Divine  grace  was  not 
a  freer  gift  than  his  own  services. 
He  was  most  efficient  in  old-fashioned 
revivals  where  the  conversions  were 
of  the  through-and-through  and 
shouting  kind.  At  quarterly  meet- 
ings and  camp  meetings,  in  exhor- 
tation and  in  song,  in  prayer,  in  re- 
joicing, as  the  seekers'   adviser,  he 


maue  nimseii  of  noble  use  in  the 
Master's  cause.  He  administered  the 
baptismal  rite  to  Infants  and  adults, 
confident  of  his  authority  to  do  so 
4n  the  mode  he  did  It.  He  solemnized 
matrimony  and  gave  his  blessing  to 
young  husbands  t  - 1  wives,  whom 
death  alone  t  r  parted.  He  visited 
and  prayed  ioi  the  sick,  comforted 
the  dying,  and  preached  their  fu- 
neral sermons.  He  built  church 
houses,  often  working  with  his  own 
hands,  and  out  of  his  substance  he 
helped  pay  for  them.  He  knew  and 
loved  the  doctrines  of  his  church; 
taught  them  to  his  brethren,  and 
defended  them  when  attacked.  Prov- 
idence usually  vouchsafed  him  long 
life,  and  always  at  last  a  happy  hour 

In  which  to  die.  

"Such,  in  part  at  least,  was  the 
local  preacher  a  half  century  ago," 
observes  Judge  Little,  "but  he  Is  not 
that  important  lattor  today  that  he 
once  was  in  ,JUr  ec<  -lesiastical  econ- 
omy. I  sta*ethe  f*  sorrowfully.  I 
shall  not  ._V^e  it.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  Is  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  God 
has  so  ordered  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  local  preacher  has  had  his  day 
The  place  he  once  filled  Is,  to  some 
extent,  otherwise  supplied.  The 
church  societies,  the  Epworth  League 
the  Sunday  School,  the  professional 


evange,,  ,d  his  singer, — these  or 
something,  have  crowded  him  out, 
and  with  him  his  'class  meeting,'  and 
have  made  unfashionable,  I  some- 
times fear,  the  'old-time  religion'." 
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George  Washington 

THE  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission,  under  the  able  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  Associate  Di- 
rector, is  engaged  in  a  most  laudable  undertaking — the 
nation-wide  celebration  in  a  dignified  manner  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  First  Presi- 
dent. 

"Washington's  Birthday"  has  seen  little  celebrating,  out- 
side of  the  school  rooms,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  these  days  of  both  doubt  and  tribu- 
lation that  the  American  mind  be  brought  sharply  back 
to  the  study  of  the  character,  the  principles  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  first  great  leader  and  outstanding  patriot  of 
this  country. 

The  national  celebration,  which  opens  on  the  eve  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  and  continues 
throughout  nine  months,  will  be  participated  in  by  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  America,  with  local  celebration, 
and  in  all  schools  there  will  be  contests — declamatory, 
essay  and  oratorical — that  alone  will  be  worth  to  "young 
America"  many  times  the  amount  expended  by  Congress 
on  the  entire  celebration. 

Mayors  of  Kentucky  cities,  at  the  request  of  the  Ken- 
tucky George  Washington  Bicentennial  Committee,  have 
appointed  local  committees  to  plan  programs  for  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  State  Natal  Day,  Flag 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Armistice  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Kentucky  General  Assembly  is  expected  to  of- 
ficially launch  the  Bicentennial  by  assembling  in  Joint 
Session  on  Thursday,  February  4,  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion to  Kentucky  of  a  bust  of  George  Washington  and 
a  pedestal  for  its  erection  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
State  Capitol  rotunda.  Congressmen  Virgil  Chapman 
is  to  make  the  presentation  and  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon 
is  to  receive  the  bust,  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

George  Washington  on  February  4,  1791,  signed  the 
Act  making  Kentucky  a  State.  It  was  the  first  Act  signed 
by  the  new  President.  The  Act  became  effective  on  June 
1,  1792.  On  February  18,  1791,  Washington  signed 
Vermont's  Act,  to  become  effective  March  4,  1791.  Thus, 
for  fourteen  days  Kentucky  held  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  State  authorized  to  join  the  thirteen  Colonies  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  States. 

So,  Washington  honored  Kentucky  by  making  her  the 
first  State  to  be  recognized  by  the  Union,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  Kentucky  should  honor  the  memory  of 
Washington  upon  every  appropriate  occasion  during  this 
Bicentennial  year. 

The  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  publishes  in  this  issue  several 
pictures  of  Washington  and  scenes  of  his  eventful  life. 
May  they  awaken  a  new  sense  of  patriotism,  faith  and 
confidence,  needed  in  this  day  and  age. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

THOUSANDS  of  visitors  trek  annually  to  Kentucky 
to  visit  the  birthplace  and  the  many  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    The  month  of  February, 
birth-month  of  the  martyred  President,  each  year  grows 
in  reverence  in  the  minds  of  a  united,  peace-loving  nation. 

This  year  finds  America,  instead  of  dividing  against 
herself  over  selfish  principles,  exercising  the  utmost  in 
generosity  by  dividing  what  she  has  among  her  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  tide  over 
the  period  of  world-wide  want  and  unemployment.  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  therefore,  should  assume  greater  signifi- 
cance in  this  new  day  of  sacrifice. 

Kentucky  is  proud  to  have  been  the  birth-State  of  both 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  leaders  on  opposite 
sides  in  a  conflict  that,  as  each  viewed  the  right  in  his 
own  heart  and  wisdom,  represented  principles  of  the 
highest  character.  Each  was  unswerving  in  his  purpose 
and  each  was  the  personification  of  charity — both  Ameri- 
can characteristics. 

Shrines  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  mecca  for  a 
travel-loving  (and  living)  public,  and  Kentucky's  Lincoln 
shrines,  though  not  heretofore  undiscovered  or  unsung, 
are  coming  into  more  prominence  and  being  given  more 
attention. 

By  Federal  appropriation  the  beautiful  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  National  Memorial  near  Hodgenville,  which 
enshrines  the  Lincoln  birth-cabin,  have  been  improved 
until  this  shrine  vies  with  the  Memorial  at  Washington 
for  beauty  and  dignity.  The  Lincoln  Spring  nearby  was 
the  source  from  which  water  was  obtained,  commingled 
with  historic  waters  from  other  States,  for  the  christening 
of  the  super-ship  Manhattan  two  months  ago.  The 
Kentucky  Progress  Magazine  in  this  issue  publishes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  various  Lincoln  springs. 

The  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln's  parents,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  were  married  has  now  been 
housed  in  a  National  Marriage  Temple  at  Pioneer  Me- 
morial State  Park,  Harrodsburg,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

Springfield,  where  in  the  Court  House  is  lodged  the 
record  of  the  marriage  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head  of  Lincoln's 
parents;  Lexington,  the  home  of  Mary  Todd,  wife  of 
Lincoln  and  every  town  along  the  route  taken  by  the 
Lincoln  family  when  they  journeyed  from  Kentucky  to 
Indiana,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  attraction  to  tour- 
ists and  to  historians. 

A  commendable  project  has  been  launched  to  build  a 
memorial  highway  from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace, 
near  Hodgenville,  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  birthplace,  at 
Fairview,  near  Hopkinsville.  The  proposed  highway  from 
Springfield,  111.,  burial  place  of  the  War  President,  to  the 
Lincoln  birthplace  near  Hodgenville  could  well  be  extended 
to  Fairview,  and  in  time,  when  the  heroic  figures  of  the 
Confederacy  are  carved  on  Stone  Mountain,  continued  on 
to  Atlanta,  the  heart  of  Dixie. 
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George 
Washington 

The  "  Lands- 
do  wne"  portrait, 
by  Gilbert  Stuart. 
In  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of 
the  F  in  e  Arts 
since  1811. 
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George  ^^ashington 

(From  Noted  Portraits) 
U.S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission 


Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  Revolutionary  Costume. 
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George  ^^ashington  Bicentennial  Celebration 

Plans  and  Purposes  Announced  by  Kentucky  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Committee 


BEGINNING  February 
22nd  and  continuing  until 
Thanksgiving  Day  of  this 
year,  there  will  be  observed 
throughout  the  United  States 
the  Celebration  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Birth  of  George  Washington, 
sponsored  by  the  Government 

of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  created  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  outstanding  men  and  women  and  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  Chairman,  to 
arrange  a  fitting  program  of  commemoration  in  honor  of 
the  greatest  Citizen  of  the  Republic,  and  each  of  the 
forty-eight  States  has  ap- 
pointed State  Commissions 
to  co-operate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Commission  and  carry 
out  the  various  phases  of  the 
program  in  all  of  the 
States. 

It  has  been  the  plan  and 
purpose  to  reach  every 
church,  every  home,  every 
school  and  every  group  of 
citizens  in  the  nation,  so  that 
an  opportunity  might  be  af- 
forded each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  America  to  partici- 
pate in  this  national  Celebra- 
tion, and  thus  contribute  in- 
dividually and  collectively  to 
the  honoring  of  the  man  who 
not  only  achieved  our  free- 
dom as  a  nation,  but  whose 
wisdom,  patriotism  and  broad 
human  understanding, 
charted  the  future  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Kentucky  State  Com- 
mittee, in  co-operation  with 
this  plan,  has  appointed  the 
mayor  of  each  city  as  local 
chairman,  furnished  complete 
plans  for  staging  celebrations 
on  the  dates  designated 
throughout  the  year,  and  ap- 
pointed an  Educational  Con- 
test Committee,  which  is  actively  at  work  on  the  State 
Contest  in  the  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

The  purposes  of  the  Celebration  have  been  announced 
as  follows : 

It  is  not  to  be  observed  in  the  City  of  Washington  to 
any  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  country, 
although  the  National  Capital,  as  the  city  which  George 
Washington  himself  founded,  will  doubtless  be  the  Mecca 
this  year  of  many  patriotic  pilgrimages  of  the  American 
people.  All  have  the  same  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  Celebration,  in  towns,  villages  and  cities,  as  well  as 
in  rural  communities.  Every  State  and  county  fair,  in 
fact  every  function  gives  an  opportunity  to  unite  in  honor- 
ing George  Washington. 


"It  is  not  a  custom  with  me 
to  keep  money  to  loo\  at." 

—GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


General  George  Washington  taking  command  of  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Early  in  the  formation  of  the 
plans,  it  was  decided  that  this 
nation-wide  Celebration  should 
not  take  the  form  of  mere  ma- 
terial display.  It  was  considered 
far  more  appropriate  that  the 
event  be  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
vival of  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  what  George  Wash- 
ington did  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  exposition  or  anything  em- 
phasizing the  commercial  or  industrial  growth  of  the 
nation  was  contemplated. 

The  Celebration  will  be  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 

people.  The  expression  of 
that  gratitude  and  reverent 
remembrance  will  be  of  a 
lofty,  yet  simple  character, 
befitting  both  the  man — 
George  Washington — and  the 
people  of  his  beloved  land. 

There  will  not  be  a  school 
room  or  school  building  in 
the  United  States  without  its 
pictures  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  other  inspirational 
reminders  of  his  time  and 
achievements,  and  every 
school,  every  church,  every 
home  and  all  other  appropri- 
ate buildings  should  display 
during  the  period  of  the 
Celebration  the  American 
Flag,  which  means  more  to 
us  today  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  our  national  life. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  essay 
contests,  pageants,  plays  and 
exercises  of  similar  kind  in 
the  public  schools  and  also 
among  the  many  clubs,  as- 
sociations and  miscellaneous 
groups  of  our  people — all  in 
honor  of  George  Washington. 

George  Washington 
emerges  from  the  shadow  of 
the    years    a  transcendant 
figure  of  all  history. 
Although  he  lived  in  a  period  that  produced  many  great 
men — statesmen,  patriots,  soldiers — he  towered  above  his 
contemporaries,  as  today  he  towers  above  every  national 
figure  since  his  time. 

He  was  a  man  so  versatile  of  talents,  so  varied  in  ac- 
complishments, of  such  boundless  energv  and  steadfast 
purpose,  that  he  would  have  been  among  the  greatest 
Americans  had  there  been  no  war  of  the  Revolution  or 
Republic  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  much  about  Washington  the  aristocrat. 
Washington  the  wealthy,  Washington  the  gentleman.  He 
was  all  of  these,  but  in  a  finer  sense  than  the  terms  them- 
selves indicate. 

[Continued  on  page  25] 
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George  ^^^ashington 

Familar  Scenes 

(U.  S.  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Commission) 


I 

Washington  and  Gist  crossing  the  Alleghany  River. 


Washington  reading  prayers  in  his  camp. 


| . 


Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  (from  "Irving's  Life  of 
Washington"). 


Washington  and  Lafayette  at  Valley  Forge. 
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Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  (the  one  in  the  school 

books). 


Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Yorktown. 
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George  \^ashington  \^as  Offered  Louisville 

Kentucky  Attracted  Washington  in  1770  As  Site  For  "New  and  Desirable  Government" 
— Pre-Revolution  Episode  Opens  Wide  Field  For  Conjecture 

By  Carl  Bernhardt 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  had  a  real  estate  ven- 
ture presented  to  him  in  1770  involving  not  only 
the  present  site  of  Louisville,  but  a  large  part  of 
what  is  Kentucky — and  even  the  fate  of  the  Revolution. 

The  man  who  endeavored  to  enlist  Washington's  in- 
terest did  find  another  patron  and  did  gain  a  patent  to 
the  tracts  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  on  which  Louisville 
was  laid  out.  Indeeed  the  very  incorporation  of  Louis- 
ville as  a  town  in  1780  hinged  on  the  efforts  of  the 
settlers  to  quiet  his  title.  Those  who  like  to  engage 
in  the  speculative  problems  of  history  can  indulge  them- 
selves in  what  might  have  been  the  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Kentucky  and  Louisville  had  the  man  who 
emerged  from  the  successful  Revolution  as  the  wealthi- 
est man  in  America,  because  of  his  extensive  land  hold- 
ings, joined  Dr.  Connolly  in  the  development  of  Ken- 
tucky land  projects. 

For  it  was  Dr.  John  Connolly  who,  finding  a  favor- 
able opportunity  on  November  21,  1770,  at  a  dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  Col.  Washington  at  Pittsburg, 
described  in  great  detail  the  possibilities  of  Kentucky 


soil,  climate,  navigation,  and  money  making  opportuni- 
ties. The  description  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
Washington  and  it  seems  to  have  further  convinced 
him  in  his  attitude  toward  the  lands  on  "the  Western 
Waters"  and  in  his  friendliness  to  the  dwellers  thereon 
when  he  became  President. 

Washington's  account  of  the  meeting  with  Connolly  ap- 
pears in  his  Journal  under  date  of  November  22,  1770. 

"Stayed  at  Pittsburg  all  day.  Invited  the  officers  and 
some  other  gentlemen  to  dinner  with  me  at  Semples, 
among  whom  was  one  Dr.  Connolly,  nephew  to  Col. 
Croghan,  (a  very  sensible  man  who  had  travelled  over 
a  good  deal  of  this  western  country  both  by  land  and 
water,  and  confirms  Nicholson's  account  of  the  good  land 
on  the  Shawna  River,  up  which  he  had  been  near  four 
hundred  miles)  according  to  Dr.  Connolly's  description 
must  be  exceedingly  desirable  on  manv  accounts.  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  desirable  on  many  accounts,  the 
soil  remarkably  good;  the  lands  well  watered  with  good 
streams  and  level  enough  for  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
[Continued  on  page  27] 


George  Washington  and  his  family  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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Monument  at  Blue  Licks  Battlefield 
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Monument  at  Blue  Licks  Battlefield. 

—Kentucky  State  Park  Commission 
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Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks 

By  Samuel  M.  Wilson 

(Copyrighted) 


THE  battle  at  the 
Lower  Blue  Licks  fol- 
lowed fast  upon  the 
heels  of  the  siege  of  Bryan's 
Station.  The  story  of  that 
memorable  siege  has  been 
frequently  rehearsed,  and  it 
is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  relate  it  in  detail. 
It  was  an  immediate  pre- 
lude to  the  pitched  battle 
in  the  horse-shoe  bend  of 
the  Licking,  and  for  that 
reason  is  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  latter 
event.  But  it  will  suffice  here  to  refer 
to  the  grim  assault  on  the  little  fort 
and  successful  defence  in  the  most 
general  terms. 

The  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1781,  virtually  marked  the  end  of  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
the  East,  but  it  hardly  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  that  war  in 
the  West.  On  the  contrary  ;  the  con- 
test between  the  frontiersmen  on  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  their  British 
and  Indian  adversaries,  was  carried 
on  during  the  year  1782  with  renewed 
vigor  and  violence.  Indeed,  this  year 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  bitter- 
est and  bloodiest  of  all  the  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  conflict  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  .  .  . 

The  attack  upon  Bryan's  Station 
and  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  were 


BLUE  LICKS  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 

The  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  now  in  session,  has 
passed  a  Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  make  an 
adequate  appropriation  and  appoint  a  Commission  to 
celebrate  the  Sesqui -centennial  of  the  Siege  of  Bryan 
Station  and  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  in  August  of  this 
Washington  Bicentennial  Year,  on  a  scale  similar  to  the 
Yorktown  Sesqui-centennial  last  October.  The  accom- 
panying article,  reminding  Kentuckians  and  the  nation 
of  the  historic  importance  of  "the  last  battle  of  the 
Revolution" — the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks — is  from  published 
notes  by  Judge  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  prominent  historian, 
of  Lexington,  Ky. 


The  old  buffalo  trace  which  passes  through 
Blue  Licks  battleground. 


not  the  result  of  a  detached 
or  sporadic  uprising  on  the 
part  of  the  savages  engaged, 
but  were  the  fruits  of  long 
and  deliberate  planning  and 
preparation.  And  the  full 
significance  of  these  events 
will  not  be  understood  un- 
less that  fact  is  clearly 
recognized.  That  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  enemy 
was  to  proceed  against 
Wheeling  or  to  descend 
upon  Clark  and  his  small 
but  devoted  garrison  in 
Fort  Nelson,  at  "the  Falls  of  Ohio" 
(Louisville),  or  that  these  projects 
were  finally  abandoned  in  favor  of 
an  invasion  into  the  heart  of  Ken- 
tucky, does  not  in  any  degree  alter 
the  fact,  or  lessen  the  significance  of 
the  fact,  that  the  great  tragedy  which 
was  enacted  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1782,  was 
the  consummation  of  a  predetermined 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
Had  Colonel  Todd  and  his  hastily 
embodied  troop  of  pioneer  militia 
been  aware  of  all  this,  which  they 
were  not,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
radically  different  tactics,  would  have 
been  employed ;  certainly  they  would 
have  acted  with  more  caution  and  ad- 
vanced with  less  haste.  .  .  . 

The  British  and  Indians,  under 
Captain  Caldwell,  reached  the  vicinity 
of  Bryan's  Station  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  August  15,  1782.    No  at- 


U.  S.  Highway  68,  leading  by  Blue  Licks  Battlefield  Park. 
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Base  of  M.onument  at  Blue  Licks 


Lafayette  Studio 
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tack  on  the  fort,  however,  was  made  until  about  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  Once  begun,  the  attack 
was  continued  remittingly  all  that  day,  all  the  ensuing 
night,  and  until  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day, the  17th.  At  no  time  during  the  siege  does  the 
enemy  appear  to  have  relaxed  its  efforts  either  to  carry 
the  station  by  storm  or  to  compel  a 
surrender  of  its  vigilant  and  coura- 
geous garrison.  But  all  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  were  in  vain. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  17th, 
the  force  under  Captain  Caldwell, 
despairing  of  the  reduction  of  the 
station,  began  their  return  march, 
having  burnt  five  houses  contiguous 
to  the  fort,  killed  upwards  of  300 
hogs,  125  head  of  cattle  and  a  num- 
ber of  sheep,  taken  a  number  of 
horses  and  destroyed  all  the  potatoes 
that  could  be  found,  cut  down  a 
great  deal  of  the  growing  corn, 
burned  the  hemp  in  the  fields  and 
did  considerable  other  damage.  .  .  . 

The  Kentuckians  soon  gathered  in 
considerable  force  at  Bryan's  Sta- 
tion and  determined  to  pursue  the 
retreating  army,  having,  as  it  seems, 
no  very  accurate  idea  of  its  numeri- 
cal strength.  The  pursuit  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  the  18th,  the 
whole  number  of  the  pursuers,  in- 
cluding both  officers  and  men, 
amounting  to  182.  These  were 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Todd,  the  County-Lieutenant  of 
Fayette,  and  consisted  of  about  130 


Ravine  in  which  Indians  were  hidden  at 
Blue  Licks. 


from  Lincoln  County,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen 
Trigg,  and  about  45  men  from  Fayette  County,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  At  that  time  the  popu- 
lation of  Fayette  was  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  three 
counties  into  which  Kentucky  was  divided,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Lincoln  was  about  double  that  of  both  Fayette 
and  Jefferson.  This  fact  may  ac- 
count for  the  disparity  between  the 
number  of  troops  from  the  two 
counties  of  Fayette  and  Lincoln.  So 
far  as  now  known,  there  were  no 
soldiers  whatever  from  Jefferson 
County  in  Colonel  Todd's  command. 
Its  settlements  were  busy  with  their 
own  affairs  and  too  remote  to  render 
assistance.  .  .  . 

After  a  short  consultation  at 
Bryan's  Station,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  18th,  the  Kentuckians 
under  Todd  began  their  march  along 
the  irregular  and  uneven  but  well- 
defined  Buffalo  trace,  which  bore 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  recent 
passage  of  the  retreating  foe.  In 
their  flight,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
the  enemy  had  taken  particular 
pains,  it  seems,  to  hide  their  num- 
bers, by  marching  for  the  most  part 
in  single  file  and  having  each  man 
carefully  tread  in  the  foot-prints  of 
the  one  who  led  the  way.  The 
enemy,  it  is  true,  had  a  full  day's 
start  of  the  pioneers,  but  the  former 
were  on  foot,  and  the  latter,  by  the 
aid  of  their  horses  and  a  forced 
[Continued  on  page  29] 
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The  dead,  not  unknown  but  unrecognizable  when  buried,  at  Blue  Licks. 
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Bryan  Station 


Site  of  Bryan  Station,  on  hill  overlooking  spring. 

— Cusick 


The  historic  spring  at  Bryan  Station  enclosed  in  D.  A.  R.  memorial.    At  left  is  hill  down  which  the  women  came  for  the  water 

for  the  besieged  fort. 

—  MrCht, 
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The  Siege  of  Bryan  Station 

By  Mrs.  Peyton  B.  Howard 

Past  Regent,  Bryan  Station  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 


THE  Siege  of  Bryan  Station  should  bt  given  the 
most  prominent  place  among  the  many  interesting 
episodes  of  Bryan  Station  history.  It  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  condense  it  into  one  short  sketch.  The 
thrilling  story  of  the  Siege,  where  less  than  fifty  pioneer 
settlera  held  off  an  army  of  500  Indians  and  Canadians, 
under  the  leadership  of  British  officers,  assisted  by  such 
renegade  white  men  as  Simon  Girty  and  Alexander  Mc- 
Kee,  can  not  be  told  in  a  few  words. 

Bryan  Station,  settled  by  the  four  Bryan  brothers  in 
1779,  had  passed  through  several  years  of  hardships  and 
by  the  summer  of  1782  seemed"  to  have  reached  a  turning 
point  in  its  career.  Peace  and  prosperity  surrounded  the 
little  settlement,  crops  were  good,  the  cabins  of  the  station 
were  mostly  occupied  by  settlers,  and  the  Indians  ap- 
peared to  be  quiet  throughout  the  country.  This,  however, 
was  only  the  quiet  before  the  storm,  for,  like  lightning 
from  a  clear  sky,  came  disaster. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  August  15th  (1782)  news  came 
that  the  Indians  had  attacked  and  defeated  a  party  of 
men  at  Upper  Blue  Licks ;  that  they  appeared  to  be  plan- 
ning to  attack  Hoy's  Station ;  that  British  officers  were 
directing  the  savages  and  all  fighting  men  were  urged 
to  prepare  for  war. 

Excitement  reigned,  but  no  time  was  lost  in  making 
preparations  to  start  at  earliest  dawn  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  endangered  stations.  Late  into  the  night  the  work  of 
molding  bullets  went  on,  powder  horns  were  filled,  and 
supplies  gathered  in  readiness  for  the  march  to  be  made 


at  break  of  day.  While  the  settlers  were  so  busily  en- 
gaged the  savage  enemy  slipped  silently  around  the  settle- 
ment and  hid  themselves  in  the  corn,  hemp,  cane,  and 
in  the  forest. 

The  presence  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the 
woodsmen  within  the  station  before  they  opened  the  gate 
to  march  away  in  the  hour  of  dawn.  Within  a  short  time 
messengers  slipped  away  to  go  for  help,  and  plans  were 
made  for  the  defense  of  the  station.  With  the  knowledge 
that  the  station  was  surrounded  came  the  terrifying 
knowledge  that  the  garrison  was  without  sufficient  water 
to  withstand  a  long  siege. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  brave  women  of  the  station 
showed  their  heroic  courage.  They  declared  that  it  was 
everywhere  the  recognized  work  of  the  women  to  carry 
the  water;  that  if  they  went  for  it  as  usual  the  enemy 
would  think  themselves  undiscovered ;  that  if  the  men 
went  to  procure  the  water  the  Indians  would  open  an  im- 
mediate attack  and  the  women  and  children  would  be  left 
unprotected.  The  men  consented  to  the  plan  and  stood 
guard  while  the  women  and  girls  took  their  pails  and 
marched  down  to  the  spring  for  the  much  needed  supply 
of  water.  The  daring  plan  was  a  success  and  all  returned 
in  safety  to  the  protection  of  the  stockade. 

All  day,  and  throughout  the  night  the  battle  raged.  The 
firing  of  the  outside  cabins,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fighting  in  the  dense  corn  and  cane, 
the  thrilling  escape  of  the  foot-men,  the  safe  return  of 
[Continued  on  page  30] 


Close-up  of  Bryan  Station  Memorial,  showing  names  of  men  and  women  defenders  of  the  fort. 
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Do  Kentucky  Springs  Hold  Mystic  Content? 

Dr.  Warren,  author  of  article  on  opposite  page,  cites  Lincoln  and  other  noted  men 

as  evidence  that  they  do. 

Left:     Abraham  Lincoln.     Nurtured  by  Kentucky 
spring  water. 


The  Lincoln  Spring  at  Lincoln  Memorial  (birthplace)  near     Twin  spring  at  Mary  Todd's  summer  home,  "Buena  Vista," 
Hodgenville.  often  visited  by  Lincoln. 

— Payne 
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The  Everlasting  Springs  of  the  Lincolns 

An  Address  Delivered  at  Lincoln  Spring  When  Water  Was  Procured 
for  the  S.  S.  "Manhattan"  Christening 

By  Louis  a.  Warren 

Historian,  Lincoln  National  Lift  Insurance  Company 


THE  most  valuable  prizes  for  which  primitive  man 
fought  in  the  early  struggle  for  survival,  were  the 
"Springs  of  Water."    Near  these  natural  fountains, 
so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  family,  they  built 
their  first  camps.  Down 
through  the  centuries  the 
frontiersman,  when  seeking 
a  place  for  his  wilderness 
home,  has  been  influenced 
by  the  availibility  of  good 
water.    It  is  evident  in  the 
development  of  the  western 
country   that    arid  claims 
with  excellent  springs  were 
usually  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  more  fertile  acres 
with  a  limited  water  supply. 
Centers  of  population  soon 
grew  up  around  many  of 
these  spring  sites. 

The  everlasting  springs 
have  become  the  natural 
memorials  which  mark  the 
abiding  places  of  our  an- 
cestors. Imposing  shrines 
have  been  erected  to  desig- 
nate sites  of  historic  importance,  but  often  nature  has 
established  more  enduring  monuments  to  mark  the  spots 
where  illustrious  men  have  lived  and  died.  The  several 
homes  of  the  Lincolns  in  Kentucky  are  marked  by  ever- 
lasting springs  and  regardless  of  man's  efforts  to  honor 


Lincoln  Spring,  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  The  author  is  kneeling 
beside  the  cairn  marking  site  where  the  pioneer  Lincoln  was 
massacred  by  the  Indians. 


the  Emancipator  and  his  people,  nature  has  taken  care  that 
the  sites  of  their  cabin  homes  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

An  old  chinquapin  tree,  standing  in  the  very  northeast 
corner  of  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  seeks  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  spring  that 
furnished  water  for  the  first 
Lincoln  cabin  in  the  great 
Wilderness.  The  constant 
cultivation  of  the  field  in 
which  this  spring  is  located 
has  caused  the  walls,  which 
formerly  enclosed  it,  to 
collapse,  but  a  small  cairn 
just  above  the  place  where 
the  water  oozes  out  of  the 
earth,  has  been  erected 
from  the  stones  that  once 
composed  the  small  spring 
house.  It  was  close  by  this 
spring  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  pioneer  grand- 
father of  President  Lincoln, 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  month  of  May,  1786. 

The  widow  Lincoln  and 
her  five  orphan  children 
soon  moved  to  what  is  now  Washington  County,  Ken- 
tucky. Here  in  the  Beech  Fork  community  all  five  of 
her  children  were  married.  The  last  of  the  five  wedding 
ceremonies  to  be  celebrated  was  the  marriage  of  the 
[Continued  on  page  30] 
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Kentucky's  Surpassing 


Mighty  Mountains.    View  from  Lookout  Peak,  Letcher  County. 


Mighty  Cataracts.   Cumberland  Falls,  Whitley  and  McCreary  Counties. 
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Scenic  Splendor 


Mighty  Caverns.   "Bridal  Altar,"  Mammoth  Cave,  National  Park  Area. 


©  Canficld  &  Shook 


Mighty  Rivers.   "Mills  Point,"  Hickman,  on  the  majestic  Mississippi. 
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Cloverport—^^here  Lincolns  Crossed  Ohio  River 


First  house  built  in  Joeville  (now  Cloverport)  by  Joseph    Second  house  built  in  1801  by  Joe  Plumlet  and  still  standing. 
Huston  in  1797-8.    Built  of  logs  fastened  with  wooden  pins    It  was  in  this  house  Henry  Clay  was  entertained  when  he 
(now  weatherboarded).    The  chimney  was  rough  rocks.  made  his  race  for  President. 


Upper  Cloverport  as  seen  from  the  Indiana  shore.   It  was  first  named  Joeville. 


The  author,  Edward  Gregory,  standing  on  spot  at  Cloverport  The  old  Murray  Graveyard  where  many  of  the  early  settlers 
where  stood  Col.  Logan  C.  Murray  when  the  latter  pointed  sleep.  The  tall  shaft  in  center  marks  the  grave  of  Col.  Daniel 
across  the  river  and  said:  "The  Lincoln  raft  was  landed  right  R.  Murray, 

over  there. 
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Lincoln  Family  Passed  Through  Cloverport 


By  Edward  Gregory 


HODGENVILLE- 


THE  pioneer  of  Breckinridge  county,  Ky.,  was 
General  William  Hardin  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
born  in  old  Virginia  and  with  three  companions  in 
the  early  spring  of  1780,  came  down  the  Wabash,  the 
Shawnee  Indian  name  for  the  Ohio  River,  to  the  falls  of 
the  river  on  a  trip  seeking  a  location  for  a  settlement. 

Not  liking  the  low  swampy  grounds 
on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  trio  floated 
and  pulled  on  down  the  river.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  a  big  rise  in  the 
river,  and  they  mistook  Sinking  Creek 
to  be  a  small  river  that  led  in  the  di- 
rection of  Hines  Fort.  They  then  de- 
cided to  explore  that  part  of  the  country 
and  seek  a  good  location  for  a  settle- 
ment. 

Ascending  the  creek  as  far  as  the  Falls 
of  Sinking,  Hardin  and  his  companions 
set  out  to  explore  the  territory,  but  be- 
fore they  had  traveled  more  than  three 
miles  they  found  that  they  were  being 
pursued  by  Indians  who  were  far  above 
them  on  the  ridge  ;  they  also  observed  that 
they  were  about  to  be  cut  off  from  their 
canoe,  so  they  took  flight  as  near  the  di- 
rection of  Fort  Hines  as  was  possible 
and  were  hotly  chased  through  the  day 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The 
next  morning  while  stopping  at  a  large 
spring  to  quench  their  thirst,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number  was  killed,  but 
Hardin,  with  his  other  two  companions, 
managed  to  outwit  the  Indians  and  finally 
reached  Fort  Hines.  The  next  Spring, 
Hardin  with  several  companions  returned 
seeking  a  settlement,  and  finding  a  good 
location  they  went  to  work  to  build  a  fort  Map  of  Lincoln 
and  stockade  for  their  protection,  as 
Indians  still  claimed  Kentucky  as  their  hunting  grounds. 
When  the  Fort  was  completed  they  returned  for  their 
families,  and  this  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Fort  Hardin, 
and  later  was  known  as  Hardinsburg,  the  county  seat  of 
Breckinridge  county. 


Joseph  Huston 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Fort  Hardin  was  Joe 
Huston,  who  came  to  Hardinsburg  about  the  time  the 
town  had  been  laid  out.  He  had  received  a  large  grant  of 
land  from  the  Virginia  Company,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Clover  Creek  up  as  far  as  Holt's  bottom,  and 
running  way  back  into  the  hills.  There 
was  no  way  of  getting  supplies,  when 
needed,  only  by  long  hauls  from  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  River,  or  by  sending  parties 
to  camp  for  weeks  watching  for  some 
hardy  trader,  floating  down  the  river,  to 
get  powder,  lead,  salt  and  other  necessary 
things. 

The  wild  deer  always  inhabited  the 
ridges  of  the  Hills.  In  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  see  in  front  and  on  both 
sides  of  his  range,  the  white  man  fol- 
lowed these  well  beaten  paths.  A  trail 
was  started  down  along  these  ridges 
which  soon  became  a  well  beaten  path  to 
the  Ohio  River.  Later  the  ax  followed 
the  trail  and  a  road  was  cleared,  so  that 
the  settlers  might  buy  their  goods  at  the 
river  and  thus  the  deer  path  became  a 
road. 

In  time  the  dirt  road  gave  way  to  turn- 
pike and  in  recent  years  to  the  United 
States  Federal  Highway  No.  60,  but  over 
this  same  route  drove  Thomas  Lincoln 
with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  cart,  from  Fort 
Hardin,  now  Hardinsburg,  to  Joeville, 
now  Cloverport,  to  cross  the  river  on  his 
way  to  his  Indiana  home. 

In   the  years    1798-99,   Joe  Huston 
decided  to  locate  on  this  land  and  he 
with    several    companions    came  down 
Family's  Route,    the  well  beaten  path,  and  built  a  cabin, 
but  remained  only  one  season  and  re- 
turned to  Fort  Hardin. 

Joseph  Plumblet 

After  Joseph  Huston  returned  to  Hardinsburg,  we  find 
[Continued  on  page  31] 
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The  arrow  shows  where  the  Lincoln  family  boarded  a  log  raft 
to  cross  the  Ohio  River  in  1816,  at  Cloverport. 


Ohio  River  at  Cloverport.  The  large  clump  of  trees  across  the 
river  at  right  is  where  Lincoln  landed  on  the  Indiana  shore. 
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Design  of  A^onument  For  Fort  Harrod 

Accepted  Plana  for  $100,000  Memorial  to  be  erected  by  Congress 


Floor  plans  for  Memorial  at  Pioneer  Memorial  Park,  showing  ground  map 
of  Clark's  route  to  Northwest  territory. 


Side  view  of  $100,000  Memorial. 
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Congress  Completes  Harrodsburg  Picture 

Pioneer  Memorial  Association  Achieves  Goal  Planned  Nine  Years  Ago 

at  Harrodsburg 

(From  Harrodsburg  Herald)' 


TO  FRANCIS  KEALLY  and  Ulric  Ellerhusen,  of 
New  York,  were  given  the  award  for  the  National 
Monument  to  the  Memory  of  the  First  Permanent 
Settlement  of  the  West  at  Harrodsburg,  for  which  the 
last  Congress  appropriated  $100,000.  Seventy-three 
beautiful  models  by  outstanding  artists  from  many  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  United  States,  were  submitted  to  the 
Jury  of  Award.  The  personnel  of  this  Jury  and  its  re- 
port are  incorporated  in  the  notes  below,  received  from 
the  Director  of  Kentucky  State  Parks,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent and  vivid  account  of  the  winning  design  and  how 
the  members  of  the  Jury  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision 
as  to  the  award. 

In  1923  when  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Association  was 
beginning  to  plan  a  suitable  development  for  the  Old 
Fort  Hill  ground,  but  recently  purchased  from  Miss  Irene 
Moore,  and  before  it  was  taken  over  as  a  State  Park, 
Bishop  Charles,  E.  Woodcock,  of  Louisville,  chairman  of 
the  Association,  appointed  a  committee  of  prominent  men 
and  women  of  the  State  to  decide  on  the  form  of  memorial 
to  the  pioneers  that  was  to  be  developed.  This  commit- 
tee met  at  Beaumont  Inn,  and  after  a  session  that  lasted 
nearly  all  night,  agreed  on  the  following  recommendations 
for  the  development  of  the  shrine :  1 — It  must  be  State- 
wide in  its  significance ;  2 — The  Pioneer  Cemetery  pre- 
served without  alteration ;  3 — A  replica  built  of  Old  Fort 
Harrod ;  4 — The  Mansion  made  into  a  museum ;  5 — A 
Sculptured  Memorial  erected  to  preserve  in  enduring 
stone  the  spirit  and  the  history  of  the  pioneer  era. 

Kentucky,  with  the  aid  of  Kentuckians  all  over  the 
world,  has  carried  out  four  of  the  recommendations  for 
the  development  of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park  and 


made  it  a  shrine  that  is  already  of  international  renown. 

The  United  States  Government,  by  appropriating 
$100,000  for  the  Sculptured  Memorial,  is  recognizing  the 
history  of  this  place  as  a  distinct  era  in  the  development 
of  the  American  nation,  deserving  of  official  recognition, 
and  by  this  act  has  advanced  the  shrine  from  state-wide 
to  nation-wide  significance.  By  erecting  the  Sculptured 
Memorial  it  has  set  its  approval  on  the  plans  that  first 
inspired  the  creation  of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park. 


The  Memorial  will  be  erected  by  the  War  Department 
under  the  supervision  and  jurisdiction  of  Major  General 
John  L.  DeWitt  and  Brigadier  General  L.  H.  Bash,  Q. 
M.  C,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Major  George  F.  Spann, 
Constructing  Quartermaster  of  the  War  Department  at 
Jeffersonville,  Indiana. 

There  was  a  call  for  competitive  bids  and  the  most 
outstanding  architects  and  sculptors  throughout  the  United 
States  offered  designs  and  bids  for  the  Memorial.  The 
law  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  Jury  of  Award  of  five 
(5)  members  appointed  by  the  Quartermaster  General. 
Members  of  this  Jury  of  Award  to  select  the  design  for 
the  Memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  West,  met  in  the  office  of  General  L.  H. 
Bash  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  Friday 
morning,  December  18,  at  nine  o'clock.  The  Jury  was 
composed  of : 

1.  Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  of  New  York  City,  one  of 
the  outstanding  sculptors  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  been  particularly  successful  with  monu- 
mental work  of  importance. 

[Continued  on  page  32] 
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Front  view  of  memorial — George  Rogers  Clark  is  the  outstanding  figure  in  center. 
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"Washington  The  Nation  Builder 

BICENTENNIAL  POEM 

By  Edwin  Markham 

Author  of  11  The  Man  With  the  Hoe" 


A  Spartan  mother  called  him  into  Time, 
And  kindled  duty  in  him  as  a  flame; 
While  he  was  schooled  by  the  primeval  hills 
Of  old  Virginia — schooled  by  her  mighty  woods, 
Where  Indians  war-whooped  and  the  wild  beast 
prowled. 

His  name  was  written  on  no  college  scroll; 
But  he  drank  wisdom  from  the  wilderness. 
The  mountains  poured  into  his  soul  their  strength, 
The  rocks  their  fortitude,  the  stars  their  calm. 

He  grew  a  silent  man; 

Yet  carried  on  all  roads 

The  lofty  courtesies,  the  high  reserves. 

He  seemed  to  know,  even  in  this  noise  of  time, 

The  solemn  quiets  of  Eternity. 

But  fiery  energy,  a  live  crater,  slept 

Under  that  mountain  calm;  yet  never  blazed 

Into  a  passion,  save  in  some  black  hour 

When  craven  souls  betrayed  the  people  Then 

He  was  all  sword  and  flame,  a  god  in  arms. 

With  the  heart  of  a  child,  the  wisdom  of  a  sage, 

He  toiled  with  no  self  to  serve. 

He  grew  in  greatness,  year  by  luminous  year 

Until  he  carried  empire  in  his  brain. 

Yet  if  no  Cause,  no  high  commanding  Cause, 

Had  called  him  to  the  hazard  of  the  deed, 

None  would  have  guessed  his  power 

To  build  a  nation  out  of  chaos,  give 

To  her  the  wings  of  soaring  destinies. 

But  at  the  Hour,  the  People  knew  their  Man, 

The  one  ordained  of  Heaven,  ordained  to  stand 

In  the  deadly  breach  and  hold  the  gate  for  God. 

And  when  the  Scroll  was  signed  and  the  glad  Bell 
Of  Independence  echneH  round  the  world, 


He  led  his  tattered  host  on  stubborn  fields, 
Barefoot  and  hungry,  thru  the  ice  and  mire — 
Thru  dolors,  valors,  desperations,  dreams — 
Thru  Valley  Forge  on  to  world-startling  hours 
When  proud  Cornwallis  yielded  up  his  sword. 
And  all  the  way,  down  to  the  road's  last  bend, 
Cool  Judgment  whispered  to  his  listening  mind. 
Where  there  was  faltering,  he  was  there  as  faith; 
Where   there  was  weakness,  he  was   there  as 
strength; 

Where  there  was  discord,  he  was  there  as  peace. 

His  trust  was  in  the  Ruler  of  Events — 

In  Him  who  watches.    He  could  say,  "The  ends 

Are  in  God's  hands.    I  trust, 

But  while  I  trust  I  battle."   In  this  creed, 

His  soul  took  refuge  and  his  heart  found  rest. 

When,  after  Yorktown,  all  the  guns  were  husht. 

Still  was  our  Chieftain  on  a  battle  line, 

Fighting  old  laws,  old  manners,  old  beliefs. 

He  fought  the  outworn  old, 

And  lit  new  torches  for  the  march  ahead. 

Life  tried  his  soul  by  all  the  tests  of  time — 

By  hardship,  treachery,  ingratitude; 

Yes,  even  by  victory  and  the  loud  applause. 

When  fortune  flung  to  him  a  crown,  he  flung 

The  bauble  back  and  followed  the  People's  dream. 

He  turned  from  all  the  tempters, 

Stood  firm  above  the  perils  of  success — 

Stood  like  Monadnock  high  above  the  clouds. 

He  did  the  day's  work  that  was  given  him; 
He  toiled  for  men  until  he  flamed  with  God. 
Now  in  his  greatness,  ever  superbly  lone. 
He  moves  in  his  serene  eternity, 
Like  far  Polaris  wheeling  on  the  North. 
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George  Washington  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration 

[Continued  from  page  7] 

He  came  of  a  good  family  of  land  owners  and  farmers, 
but  he  was  in  thought  and  deed  the  greatest  Democrat  in 
our  national  history.  He  was  wealthy,  but  he  used  his 
money  to  generous  and  splendid  purposes.  He  was  a 
gentleman  in  all  that  that  means  of  refinement,  of  culture 
and  of  consideration  for  his  fellow  men. 

No  name  that  shines  forth  from  our  own  historic  pages 
suggests  more  of  courage,  of  self-reliance,  of  innate  in- 
tegrity, than  that  of  George  Washington. 

It  was  the  rare  combination  of  these  qualities  which 
developed  a  natural  leadership,  and  instilled  into  his 
countrymen  that  spirit  of  confidence  and  devotion  which 
made  the  winning  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  a  possi- 
bility, under  conditions  so  dispiriting,  so  discouraging,  so 
demoralizing,  that  only  the  leadership  of  this  one  man 
could  have  established  our  independence  and  our  endur- 
ing government. 

It  was  George  Washington  who  realized  more  than  any 
man  of  his  time  what  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  meant 
to  the  men  and  women  who  were  to  come  after  him. 

In  all  his  public  career,  which  was  of  unusual  length, 
George  Washington  faced  situations  and  confronted  prob- 
lems that  were  new  and  afforded  no  previous  experience 
as  guidance. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,"  says 
Historian  Lossing,  "did  men,  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  have  more  solemn,  important  and 
difficult  tasks  to  perform  than  did  Washington  and  his 
compeers  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  new  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  in  putting  into  healthy 
motion  its  machinery.  Some  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
were  new  to  statesmen.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the 
country,  politically  and  commercially,  rendered  precedence 
furnished  by  the  older  States  of  Europe  of  no  avail." 

It  was  George  Washington's  counsel,  his  judgment, 
his  mature  experience  and  knowledge  of  men,  that  guided 
his  patriotic  associates  in  the  formation  of  our  system  of 
federal  administration. 

It  was  Washington  who  gained  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  and  who  brought  together  those  unsympathetic 
and  sometimes  unneighborly  groups  into  a  cohesive  entity. 

It  was  George  Washington  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  plan  of  administration  and  those  foundations  were  so 
wisely  laid  and  so  soundly  based  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
common  sense,  that  the  government  he  and  his  associates 
established  has  survived  to  this  day,  with  added  strength 
and  added  prosperity  for  all  his  people. 

But  from  our  modern  viewpoint,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  superior  talents  was  his  conception  of  the 
future  growth  and  development  of  the  United  States.  He 
foresaw  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
geographical  and  industrial  expansion  of  his  country. 

While  even  such  outstanding  men  as  Franklin,  John 
Hancock,  John  Adams,  Hamilton  and  even  the  more 
imaginative  Jefferson,  who  did  not  dream  then  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  thought  and  talked  in  terms  of  a 
United  States  that  would  have  its  ultimate  western 
boundaries  no  further  than  the  Mississippi,  Washington's 
prophetic  vision  rested  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

He  knew  little  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities of  that  vast  expanse  of  then  unknown  territory, 
but  he  had  an  inherent  faith  in  the  future  that  envisioned 


the  growth  of  that  territory,  centuries  after  he  had  passed 
away. 

Commerce,  then,  was  the  binding  chain  of  mutual  in- 
terest that  would  unite  all  of  this  region  into  a  strong, 
organized  and  prosperous  nation. 

The  United  States  was  far  more  in  his  opinion,  than 
a  political  union,  important  as  that  must  always  be. 

He  felt  that  there  first  must  be  a  complete  union  of 
language,  education,  social  life,  commercial  relations  and 
solid  neighborly  confidence,  throughout  the  national  struc- 
ture. 

He  realized  that  political  union  to  strengthen  the  nation 
and  perfect  these  basic  interests,  must  inevitably  follow, 
so  that  commerce  and  social  intercourse,  in  and  between 
the  States  was  of  primary  importance  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

To  foster  and  encourage  national  commerce  with  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  must  ever  be  the  chief  concern  of 
the  federal  government.  That  policy  has  been  followed 
and  has'  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  rounded  and 
continuous  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

We  have  formed  a  habit  of  idealizing  our  greatest  hero, 
yet  George  Washington  was  a  normal  man  of  abnormal 
qualifications. 

It  is  to  understand  something  of  George  Washington, 
the  man,  with  his  human  qualities,  his  human  sufferings 
and  human  achievements,  the  best  known  and  least  under- 
stood American,  that  education  must  now  deal. 

We  want  to  make  the  year  1932,  a  year  of  thought  and 
appreciation  of  George  Washington  as  he  actually  was. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Celebration  to  bring  George 
Washington  into  the  hearts  of  our  people  so  that  we  can 
all  better  understand  how  really  great,  measured  in  human 
terms,  were  the  deeds  he  wrought. 

It  is  hoped  to  re-animate  the  scenes  of  his  life  and 
activities  so  that  in  the  minds  of  Americans  of  today  and 
of  the  future,  we  may  know  Washington  in  his  relation 
to  his  people  and  his  country. 

History  records  but  very  few  human  characters  which 
developed  such  persistency,  such  will  to  overcome  and 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  right  as  are  found  in  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  George  Washington. 

Read,  think,  learn,  the  history  of  his  boyhood  adven- 
tures as  a  surveyor,  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of 
the  frontier. 

Read,  think,  learn,  of  his  military  missions  and  en- 
counters with  the  French  and  Indian  warriors,  who  threat- 
ened the  colonies  from  the  Ohio  countrv. 

Read,  think,  learn,  his  record  of  military  achievements, 
after  taking  command  of  the  Minute  Men  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  first  appeared  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  forces,  until  Liberty  was  proclaimed  as  es- 
tablished throughout  the  land. 

Read,  think,  learn,  of  those  pitiful  but  marvelous  cam- 
paigns of  hungry,  ragged  and  disorganized  Continental 
forces — heroes  all.  Read  of  Valley  Forge,  Saratoga, 
Trenton  and  New  York. 

Consider  that  he  fought  with  armies  which  he  had 
formed  from  little  more  than  disorganized  mobs  and  that 
throughout  almost  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  Congress 
was  unable,  or  at  least  failed,  to  provide  him  with  ade- 
quate equipment  of  any  kind,  and  his  personal  and  politi- 
cal enemies  hesitated  at  no  effort,  no  matter  how  mean  or 
contemptible  to  undermine  his  character  and  hamper  his 
operations. 

Let  us  remember  those  heart-breaking  scenes  of  the 
bitter  winter  campaigns,  when  the  ragged  army  left  its 
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"Save  Frankfort's  Hills"  Is 


Women's  Federation  and  Other  Organizations  Have  Ashed  the  Legislature  to  Create  a 
Capital  Commission  and  "Make  Picturesque  Frankfort  a  State  Park" 


The  bend  of  the  Kentucky  River  in  Frankfort,  showing  the  State  Capitol  approach.  The  Vista  is  marred  by  the  city 
quarry  operations  on  Buttimer's  Hill,  which  have  drawn    quarry  "scar"  on  Fort  Hill,  part  of  Frankfort's  hill  setting. 

protest  Also  protested. 
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The  Kentucky  River  hills  below  Frankfort,  long  the  painter's  paradise. 
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trail  of  blood  from  bleeding  feet  upon  the  snow — march- 
ing, struggling  forward,  ever  forward  into  the  glory  of 
everlasting  fame. 

Wherever  the  flag  of  our  nation  flies  today,  it  is  the 
sheltering  symbo1  of  perfect  freedom  and  those  ideals  of 
democracy  which  were  espoused  by  the  great  commander 
who  led  those  glorious  patriots  of  long  ago. 

Wherever  tliat  flag  flies  today,  those  under  its  protection 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  George  Washington  that  can 
never  be  fully  realized  and  can  only  be  repaid  in  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did  for  us 
all. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  asked  to  pause 
upon  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
this  great  man,  to  think  in  reverence  of  those  episodes 
and  those  sacrifices  and  those  achievements  which  molded 
events  and  guided  destinies  that  today  insure  to  every 
American  citizen  the  right  to  the  blessings  of  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness.  We  must  all  join  in  giving 
fitting  expression  to  the  honor  and  veneration  in  which 
we  hold  our  greatest  American — George  Washington. 

George  Washington  Was  Offered 
Louisville 

[Continued  from  page  9] 

"Besides  these  advantages  from  nature  it  has  others 
not  less  important  to  a  new  settlement,  particularly 
game,  which  is  so  plenty  as  not  only  to  render  the 
transportation  of  provisions  there,  (bread  only  excepted) 
altogether  unnecessary,  but  to  enrich  the  adventurers  with 
the  peltry  for  which  there  is  a  constant  and  good  market. 

"Dr.  Connolly  is  as  much  delighted  with  the  lands  and 
climate  on  that  river,  that  he  seems  to  wish  for  nothing 
more  than  to  induce  one  hundred  families  to  go  there  and 
live  that  he  might  be  among  them. 

"A  new  and  desirable  government  might  be  established 
there,  to  be  bounded,  (according  to  his  account)  by  the 
Ohio  northward  and  westward,  the  ridge  that  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River  southward  and 
westward,  and  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  or  above  so  as  to  cross  the  Shawna  River  above  the 
Fork  of  it." 

The  passage  in  the  Journal  needs  some  explanation  to 
modern  readers.  First  of  all  the  land  described  becomes 
plainer  when  it  is  known  that  the  "Shawna"  was  none 
other  than  the  Cumberland.  Thomas  Jefferson  sets  down 
in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia:"  "Cumberland,  or  Shawnee 
River,  intersects  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  sixty  seven  miles  from  the  Mississippi  and  again 
198  miles  from  the  same  river,  a  little  above  the  entrance 
of  Obey's  River  into  the  Cumberland."  With  this  identity 
clear,  those  who  consult  the  map,  may  see  what  a  large 
portion  of  Kentucky  was  included. 

The  incident  itself  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  causes 
»  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  influential  Virginians  against 
the  Crown.  In  the  first  place  both  the  rank  and  file  of 
volunteers  for  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
had  been  paid  off  in  land  warrants  to  be  located  in  the 
Western  Country.  Washington  himself  as  aid  to  Brad- 
dock  had,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  claims,  and  by  1770 
he  had  become  the  agent  of  many  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Before  pressing  their  claims  and  his  own  he  took 
a  trip  down  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  with  his  eye  out  for  good  lands  of  which  he 
was  a  skillful  judge. 


Returning  from  this  trip  he  met  Connolly,  and  no  doubt 
was  not  surprised  when  he  turned  up  at  Williamsburgh, 
the  then  Virginia  capitol,  paying  court  to  the  new  Royal 
Governor.  This  worthy,  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Vis- 
count Fincastle,  Baron  Murray  of  Blair,  of  Monlin  and 
of  Tillimet,  Royal  Lieutenant  and  Governor  General,  first 
of  New  York  and  then  of  Virginia,  did  more  by  his  land 
policy  to  alienate  Virginians  of  whatever  station  in  life 
or  condition  than  by  any  other  thing. 

The  first  grievance  was  that  in  obeying  the  misguided 
orders  with  which  he  was  charged — of  confining  the 
settlers  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  he  ran  afoul  of  the  whole 
body  of  men  who  had  volunteered  by  the  thousands  for 
military  service  and  were  not  allowed  to  locate  their 
claims.  Of  these  George  Washington,  we  have  seen,  was 
not  only  the  leader  and  the  agent,  but  also  heavily  inter- 
ested on  his  own  account. 

The  second  grievance  was  that  as  soon  as  Dr.  Connolly 
got  to  Lord  Dunmore,  he  persuaded  him  to  stake  out 
claims  for  himself  and  friends  and  to  ignore  the  military 
warrants. 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  merchant  Thomas 
Wharton  is  to  be  found  a  paragraph  in  which  he  remarks 
that  Patrick  Henry  told  him:  "That  he  was  at  Williams- 
burg with  Ld.  Dunmore  when  Dr.  Connolly  first  came 
there,  that  Connolly  is  a  chatty  sensible  man,  and  in- 
formed Ld.  Dunmore  of  the  extreme  richness  of  the  lands 
which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio ;  that  the  prohibitory 
orders  which  had  been  sent  him  relative  to  the  hither  side 
had  caused  him  to  return  his  thoughts  to  the  opposite 
shore  (Kentucky)  and  that  as  his  Lordship  was  de- 
termined to  settle  his  family  in  America  .  .  .  with  the 
knowledge  that  Connolly  had  given  him  of  the  quality  of 
the  country." 

Having,  therefore,  failed  with  the  project  of  interesting 
George  Washington — the  most  influential  of  the  Vir- 
ginians and  already  inspecting  western  lands,  Connolly 
had  addressed  himself  to  a  man  who  he  thought  could 
help  him  even  more. 

His  actions  in  sequence  display  great  activity  in  build- 
ing up  a  huge  Western  Empire.  It  was  a  land  grab.  For 
himself  he  obtained  the  site  of  Louisville.  He  had  siezed 
Pittsburg  in  the  name  of  Lord  Dunmore.  He  advertised 
the  townsite  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  in  the  Williamsburg 
Gazette  of  April  7,  1774.  The  patent  had  been  granted 
by  Lord  Dunmore  prior  to  the  summer  of  1773  and  by 
July  8,  Captain  Bullitt  with  his  party  arrived  at  the  Falls 
to  survey  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plan  which  Connolly 
broached  to  George  Washington  at  Pittsburg  for  a  "new 
government"  and  the  development  of  Kentucky  lands 
played  an  important  part  in  George  Washington's  final 
decision  to  lead  the  revolt  in  Virginia  along  with  Patrick 
Henry  and  others.  It  was  the  common  cause  of  all  Vir- 
ginians to  frustrate  Lord  Dunmore's  designs  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Crown  which  were  likely  to  deprive  them  of 
their  lands  in  Western  Virginia — now  Kentucky. 

Washington  well  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  day  in 
1767  in  speaking  of  Kentucky  lands  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  British  government  against  settlement  when  he  said 
in  a  letter  to  his  western  agent  Crawford: 

"I  can  never  look  upon  that  proclamation  in  any  other 
light  (but  I  say  this  among  ourselves)  than  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Indians  .  .  .  It  must 
fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  especially  when  the 
Indians  consent  to  our  occupying  the  lands.  Any  person, 
therefore,  who  neglects  the  present  opportunity  of  hunting 
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Old  Mulkey  Meeting  H  ouse — State  JVIemorial 


This  Old  Church  (Built  in  1798)  Located  in  Monroe  County,  is  Latest 

Addition  to  State  Shrines 


One  of  the  Pioneer  burial  spots.    Note  grave  of  Revolutionary  soldier.    Hannah  Boone,  sister  of  Daniel  Boone,  is  buried  in 

this  Park.    (Side  view  of  church  in  distance.) 
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out  good  lands,  and  in  some  measure  marking  out  and 
distinguishing  them  for  his  own  (in  order  to  keep  others 
from  settling  them)  will  never  regain  it." 

This  was  the  reason  for  the  trip  of  1770  in  which 
Washington  did  stake  out  lands  as  far  down  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha.  But  eventually  he  did  own  land 
in  Kentucky.  There  are  two  tracks  in  Grayson  County, 
one  for  2,000  acres,  the  other  for  3,000  acres  for  which 
Washington  paid  £  600  to  Henry  Lee  of  Stratford  Hall 
in  1798.  Some  conjectures  have  been  made  that  this  was 
because  the  "Kentucke"  map  of  John  Filson  bore  in- 
scriptions proclaiming  an  "Abundance  of  Iron  Ore."  But 
in  the  light  of  the  passage  quoted  herein  from  his  Journal 
it  is  also  likely  that  it  harks  back  to  the  Connolly  con- 
versation. 

Large  events  turn  on  small  things.  Had  Connolly  been 
successful  in  selling  George  Washington  his  idea  before 
he  reached  Dunmore  with  his  scheme,  is  it  not  possible 
that  history  would  have  taken  another  course?  In  these 
days  the  Revolutionary  figures  seem  distant.  When  we 
say  they  were  fighting  for  their  rights  and  their  country 
it  rarely  occurs  to  us  that  those  rights  were  sometimes 
very  definite  land  titles  and  that  "country"  Kentucky. 

Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks 

[Continued  front  page  13] 

march,  were  enabled  to  come  up  with  the  foe  in  less  than 
twenty- four  hours  after  taking  their  departure  from 
Bryan's  Station.  .  .  . 

The  first  point  at  which  the  Kentuckians  appear  to 
have  halted  was  at  the  deserted  site  of  Ruddle's  Station, 
some  20  miles  by  the  trace  from  Bryan's  Station.  From 
Captain  Gabriel  Madison,  of  Trigg's  command,  we  derive 
the  information  that  here  for  the  first  time  it  dawned 
upon  the  Kentuckians  that  Todd's  force  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  "Continuing  the 
Route,"  says  Madison,  "until  near  day,  then  Halted  until 
sun-up  on  the  19th,  within  four  miles  of  the  Lick."  It 
could  hardly  have  taken  them  over  two  hours  to  reach 
the  ford  of  the  Licking,  at  which  they  were  to  cross.  .  .  . 
The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  in  a  big  bend 
of  the  Licking.  The  ford  .  .  .  was  located  at  or  near  the 
southernmost  point  of  this  bend. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  reached  "the  heights  opposite 
the  Blue  Licks,"  and  from  that  coign  of  vantage  had 
descried  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  ridge  above  the 
Blue  Licks,  that  any  symptoms  of  perturbation  were  be- 
trayed. According  to  Captain  Madison,  the  Kentuckians 
approached  these  "heights"  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lick- 
ing "marching  in  three  parallel  lines." 

Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  in  his  Narrative  incorporated 
in  Filson's  Kentucke  published  in  1784,  only  two  years 
after  the  battle,  says : 

"They  (the  savages)  had  marched  beyond  the  Blue 
Licks  to  a  remarkable  bend  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
Licking  river,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Lexington, 
where  we  overtook  them  on  the  19th  day.  The  savages, 
observing  us,  gave  way,  and  we,  being  ignorant  of  their 
numbers,  passed  the  river.  When  the  enemy  saw  our 
proceedings,  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in  situa- 
tion, they  formed  the  line  of  battle  from  one  bend  of 
Licking  river  to  the  other,  about  a  mile  from  the  Blue 
Licks.  An  exceeding  fierce  battle  immediately  began,  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  when  we,  being  over-powered  by 
numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  sixty- 
seven  men ;  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners.  The 


brave  and  much  lamented  Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  Major 
Harland  and  my  second  son  were  among  the  dead. 

"A  zeal  for  the  defence  of  their  country  led  these  heroes 
to  the  scene  of  action,  though  with  a  few  men  to  attack 
a  powerful  army  of  experienced  warriors.  When  wc- 
gave  way,  they  pursued  us  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and 
in  every  quarter  spread  destruction.  The  river  was  dif- 
ficult to  cross,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  flight,  some 
just  entering  the  river,  some  in  the  water,  others  after 
crossing  in  ascending  the  cliffs." 

Among  the  papers  of  Captain  Robert  Patterson,  there 
was  found  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1827,  an 
account  in  his  own  handwriting  of  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks : 

"Two  hours  before  day  we  got  within  two  miles  of 
the  Lick,  halted  at  daybreak,  and  finding  that  we  must 
be  near  the  enemy,  fell  in  and  continued  the  line  of  march. 

"We  crossed  the  river,  and  continued  on  about  a  mile 
to  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  when  spies  gave  the  signal 
to  the  horse  to  charge,  which  was  promptly  done  in  a 
gallop  close  up  to  the  enemy.  The  firing  commenced  on 
the  full  coming-up,  and  forced  the  enemy  from  their  first 
ground,  but  the  right  wing  not  gaining  the  timber,  re- 
treated at  the  time  that  the  left  wing  was  gaining  on  the 
enemy,  and,  before  they  were  observed,  were  occupying 
the  ground  that  the  right  had  possession  of  but  a  little 
time  before,  and  would  soon  have  been  in  our  rear. 

"Having  a  number  of  our  best  men  and  officers  killed 
and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  continuing  firm  and  fast 
turning  our  right,  we  were  ordered  to  fall  back  slowly,  and 
return  their  fire  to  hold  them  in  check  so  as  to  gain  and 
cross  the  river.  By  the  time  we  got  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  bank,  and  that  much  below  the  ford,  fifteen 
of  the  retreating  men,  together  with  the  writer,  could  see 
no  way  of  escaping,  yet  trying  and  defending  ourselves, 
the  enemy  being  on  every  side  except  the  river." 

"Our  men  suffered  much  in  the  Retreat,"  says  Levi 
Todd,  "many  Indians  having  mounted  our  men's  Horses, 
having  open  woods  to  pass  through  to  the  River,  and 
several  were  killed  in  the  River."  Colonel  Logan  re- 
ported: "As  the  river  was  very  deep  only  (except)  at 
the  licks  and  the  clifts  so  steep  that  a  passage  was  im- 
practicable only  (except)  where  they  first  marched  in — 
thus  circumstances,  the  savages,  sure  of  victory,  rushed 
immediately  up  and  threw  our  men  into  confusion." 

"Some  escaped  on  horse-back,  a  few  on  foot,"  says 
Daniel  Boone,  as  Filson  has  reported  him.  Boone  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Israel. 
From  his  youth  and  sprightliness,  it  is  said,  Israel  Boone 
easily  could  have  made  his  escape,  but  he  remained  to 
protect  his  father  and  the  Indians  got  ahead  of  him.  He 
reloaded  his  gun  and  fired,  after  his  father  had  passed 
him  on  his  retreat,  when  he  in  turn  received  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  breast.  Abraham  Scholl,  who  was  in  the 
battle  with  the  party  from  Boone's  Station,  said  he  passed 
Israel  Boone,  hard  pressed,  and  saw  the  blood  spoutingg 
out  of  his  wound,  indicating  that  he  had  been  shot  with 
a  very  large  ball.  With  characteristic  reticence,  Boone 
in  his  letter  of  August  30.  1782,  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, does  not  mention  the  death  of  his  son ;  and  the 
naked  fact  is  barely  alluded  to  by  him  in  the  Filson  Nar- 
rative. .  .  . 

"The  news  of  this  grievous  disaster,"  says  Morehead, 
"went  like  a  dagger  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  loss  in  numerical  strength  alone  was  most 
severely  felt  at  a  time  when  the  stations  were  in  such 
frequent  danger:  but  the  death  of  such  men  as  Todd  and 
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Trigg  was  universally  lamented  as  a  great  public  calam- 
ity." Terror  and  dismay  for  a  while  overshadowed  the 
whole  of  Kentucky.  There  was  sorrow  and  mourning 
in  many  stricken  households.  "'Many  widows  were  now 
made,"  says  the  laconic  Boone,  in  the  Filson  Narrative, 
and  "The  reader  may  guess  what  sorrow  filled  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants',  exceeding  anything  that  I  am  able  to  de- 
scribe." It  was  indeed  a  staggering  blow.  Not  only  were 
the  people  of  the  Kentucky  settlements  profoundly  af- 
fected by  the  number  of  the  fatalities  and  the  high  stand- 
ing of  the  victims,  but  they  were  shocked  and  horrified 
even  more  by  the  brutal  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
deaths  had  been  inflicted  ;  and  from  this  savage  spectacle 
our  feelings  to  this  day  instinctively  recoil. 

The  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  was  not  a  wanton  or  useless 
waste  of  life.  It  was  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  a  sacrifice 
of  inestimable  and  enduring  value.  It  proved  to  Indians 
and  red-coats  alike  that  Kentucky  would  not  basely  and 
timidly  submit  to  wrongs  without  prompt  and  sturdy  re- 
sistance. It  was  by  all  odds  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  celebrated,  of  all  the  Revolutionary 
battles  in  Kentucky.  It  was  a  battle  waged  in  Kentucky, 
by  Kentucky,  and  for  Kentucky,  and,  for  better  or  worse, 
is  pre-eminently  typical  of  Kentucky.  .  .  . 

As  long  as  the  annals  of  Kentucky  are  preserved  in 
the  records  or  the  memory  of  men.  as  long  as  firmness 
and  fearlessness  in  the  presence  of  peril  are  extolled ;  as 
long  as  nobility  of  character  and  magnanimity  of  heart 
are  respected ;  as  long  as  duty  calls  to  danger  and  the  sons 
of  the  proudest  of  American  commonwealths  shall  count 
it  sweet  and  honorable  to  die  for  one's  country ;  so  long 
will  the  high  emprise  and  daring  deeds  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  be  admired  and  acclaimed, 
their  fair  fame  be  cherished,  and  their  names  remain 
enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  with  ever-growing  love  and 
never-fading  lustre. 

The  Siege  of  Bryan  Station 
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the  messengers  sent  for  help,  the  strategy  of  Captain  John 
Craig,  the  commander  during  the  siege,  the  speech  of 
Simon  Girty  demanding  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and 
the  well  known  reply  by  Aaron  Reynolds,  all  these,  and 
many  more,  are  thrilling  episodes  of  Bryan  Station  his- 
tory. Many  stories  are  told  of  the  heroism  of  every 
l>erson  within  the  stockade,  for  during  this  terrifying 
siege  even  the  smallest  children  took  part  in  the  defense 
of  the  station,  and  each  and  every  one  is  recognized  as 
a  Soldier  of  the  Revolution. 

Reinforcements,  arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  August  (1782)  found  that  the  enemy  had  lifted  the 
siege,  and  were  in  retreat  toward  Blue  Licks,  leaving  a 
plain  trail  to  be  followed  by  the  settlers. 

Historians,  everywhere,  are  giving  more  and  more  stress 
to  the  fact  that  the  Siege  of  Bryan  Station,  and  the 
Battle  of  Blue  Licks  were  the  two  last  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  is  rather  hard  to  realize  that 
Revolutionary  battles  were  fought  here  in  our  own  Ken- 
tucky, months  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town,  but  such  is  the  case. 

All  Kentucky  is  proud  of  the  part  taken  by  the  hand- 
ful of  pioneer  men  and  women  in  the  Siege  of  Bryan 
Station.  In  1896  the  Lexington  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  erected  a  Memorial  Wall 
around  the  spring  from  which  the  women  of  Bryan  Sta- 


tion carried  the  water.  Many  hundreds  of  visitors  have 
been  thrilled  to  view  this  memorial  and  to  read  the  in- 
scription, "In  honor  of  the  Women  of  Bryan  Station,  who 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1782,  faced  a  savage  force  in 
ambush;  and,  with  a  heroic  courage  and  sublime  self- 
sacrifice  that  will  remain  forever  illustrious,  obtained 
from  this  spring  the  water  that  made  possible  the  success- 
ful defense  of  that  station." 

Proud  indeed  are  those  who  can  claim  descent  from 
the  heroines  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of  water 
carriers,  or  from  those  heroes  whose  names  are  listed  as 
the  defenders  of  the  station. 

August  16th,  1932,  will  be  the  150th  anniversary  of 
this  very  important  battle.  In  practically  every  State  in 
the  union  descendants  will  look  forward,  with  interest, 
to  a  celebration  of  honor  to  those  who  so  bravely  did 
their  share  in  the  defense  of  Bryan  Station.  Many  are 
there  who  will  welcome,  with  pleasure,  a  chance  to  join 
in  a  nation  wide  "Home-coming"  where  the  hundreds 
of  descendants  of  Bryan  Station  pioneers  may  get  to- 
gether and  tell  again  and  again  of  the  deeds  of  heroism 
performed  by  their  ancestors  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  Everlasting  Springs  of  the  Lincolns 
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youngest  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  to  Nancy  Hanks,  who 
was  living  in  the  home  of  her  cousin  and  guardian, 
Richard  Berry,  where  the  wedding  took  place.  This  cabin 
stood  by  a  generous  flow  of  water  which  for  many  years 
has  been  known  as  the  Lincoln  Spring.  The  original 
cabin  has  been  moved  away,  but  nature's  memorial  still 
remains.  Here  other  youths  of  the  community  may  pledge 
their  love  and  plight  their  faith  with  cups  of  cool  spring 
water. 

Within  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  wedding  in  the 
Berry  cabin,  Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  for  "two  hun- 
dred dollars,  cash  in  hand  paid,"  the  three  hundred  acre 
farm,  in  what  is  now  Larue  County,  Kentucky.  Un- 
doubtedly the  famous  spring,  close  by  the  beginning  corner 
of  the  farm  survey,  influenced  Lincoln  in  the  purchase  of 
the  property.  In  the  deed  which  designates  the  boundaries 
of  the  farm  at  the  time  the  Lincolns  lived  there,  is  the 
following  clause  "a  certain  parcel  on  tract  of  land  on  the 
waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin,  containing  three  hun- 
dred acres,  beginning  near  or  at  a  spring  called  the  Sink- 
ing Spring." 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  more  picturesque  spring  than 
this  one,  near  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809.  After  centuries  of  continual  toil  it  has 
made  its  own  house  in  a  lime  stone  cave,  seven  feet  high, 
seven  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  long.  It  is  overhung 
with  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree  and  its  banks  are  covered 
with  wild  vines.  Except  for  the  retaining  wall  built 
just  outside  the  cave,  and  the  approach  down  a  flight  of 
stone  steps,  it  is  very  much  like  it  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  Lincoln's  infancy. 

In  pioneer  times  a  much  travelled  trail  passed  by  the 
convenient  watering  place  and  the  spring  became  known 
for  miles  around.  It  was  first  called  Sinking  Spring,  later 
Cave  Spring  and  Rock  Spring,  and  now  Lincoln  Spring. 

On  the  back  wall  of  this  natural  limestone  spring  house 
we  have  what  may  be  the  first  attempt  to  memorialize 
Lincoln  with  hammer  and  chisel.  Shortly  after  Lincoln's 
election,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Castene,  who 
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lived  in  New  York,  stopped  at  the  home  of  the  Creals, 
then  in  possession  of  the  old  Lincoln  Spring.  Mr.  Castene 
borrowed  from  Judge  Creal,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  eight 
years,  a  hammer  and  chisel  with  which  he  cut  in  the 
rock  on  the  side  of  the  cave  above  the  spring  his  initials 
S.  C.  He  gave  the  boy  a  piece  of  money  for  the  use 
of  the  hammer  and  chisel,  which  fact  has  inscribed  on 
Judge  Creal's  memory,  throughout  his  life,  the  name 
of  Samuel  Castene.  although  he  never  saw  nor  heard  from 
him  since  that  time.  In  1865  some  Northern  soldiers  re- 
turning from  the  war,  stopped  at  the  spring  and  noticed 
the  large  letters  carved  in  the  wall ;  one  of  them  remarked 
that  S.  C.  stood  for  Southern  Confederacy.  We  may 
draw1  the  conclusion  that  before  the  war  closed,  the  old 
spring  had  already  become  the  natural  monument  of  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  letters  S.  C.  deeply 
cut  in  the  rock  can  be  seen  today  on  the  wall  of  the  cave. 

It  is  doubtful  if  nature  ever  marked  a  man's  birthplace 
with  a  more  enduring  monument  than  the  Rock  Spring. 
Long  after  the  building  on  the  hill  shall  have  crumbled 
with  the  coming  centuries,  the  stream  of  cold  water  from 
the  never  failing  spring  will  continue  to  force  its  way 
through  the  crevice  in  the  eternal  rock  which  marks  the 
nativity  scene  of  the  "Man  for  the  Ages." 

These  limestone  caves  which  abound  in  Kentucky  and 
usually  serve  as  the  source  of  some  stream  of  spring 
water,  seem  to  have  a  mystic  content  that  has  enlivened 
both  man  and  beast. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Blue  Grass,  knee  deep,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  but  there  are  those  who  contend  that  it  is 
the  limestone  water  which  has  put  the  bone  and  sinew  in 
the  horses  that  have'  made  Kentucky  famous. 

One  reads  in  the  Holy  Book  of  the  "swift  ships"  that 
pass  over  the  seas,  but  how  snail-like  those  sail  bedecked 
rafts  were  compared  to  our  modern  liners.  Possibly  the 
same  mystic  content  in  this  spring  water  to  be  used  in 
the  christening  of  the  S.  S.  Manhattan  may  give  to  this 
new  super-ship  the  swiftness  of  the  Kentucky  thorough- 
bred. 

The  cave  man  of  prehistoric  days  comes  out  of  the  past 
as  a  semi-giant  of  great  physical  strength.  The  men 
whose  origin  can  be  traced  to  families  who  drank  at  this 
and  other  nearby  cave  springs,  have  exhibited  a  new 
power,  and  they  tower  above  their  contemporaries,  because 
of  a  peculiar  gift  that  sets  them  apart  from  other  men. 

With  Mammoth  Cave,  the  mother  of  all  these  little 
caverns  in  Western  Kentucky,  as  a  center,  it  is  possible 
to  find  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  the  beginnings  of 
four  families,  that  have  greatly  influenced  and  are  still 
influencing  American  civilization. 

Not  far  from  where  we  are  gathered  today,  on  Knob 
Creek,  the  father  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  the  grandfather 
of  Robert  Lafollette  were  living  side  by  side.  The  two 
most  decidedly  American  characters  the  west  has  pro- 
duced, found  their  ancestral  beginning  right  here.  That 
other  outstanding  western  figure,  Senator  Borah,  who 
looms  up  in  this  present  day,  as  Lincoln  and  Lafollette 
did  in  theirs,  looks  to  this  same  cave  territory  for  his 
ancestral  heritage. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, it  is  not  strange  that,  in  seeking  a  leader  to 
oppose  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  son  of  the  cave  country  should 
be  called  forth.  Jefferson  Davis,  born  in  this  territory 
of  limestone  caves,  supplies  further  evidence  that  some 
mystic  content  has  set  the  men  of  Kentucky  apart  for 
superior  tasks. 


Is  it  not  of  symbolic  importance  that  these  mystic 
waters  should  be  used  in  the  christening  of  this  mighty 
ship,  Manhattan,  which  should  stand  out  among  its  con- 
temporaries as  these  men  of  the  cave  country  have  over- 
shadowed their  fellowmen? 

Lincoln  Family  Passed  Through 
Cloverport 
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a  lease  recorded  there  under  date  of  December  19,  1801 
by  which  Huston  leased  to  Joseph  Plumbet,  21  acres  of 
ground  lying  above  Clover  Creek  which  he  is  to  clear 
and  put  under  fence.  Upon  this  land  he  is  to  build  a 
good  log  house  20  feet  long  and  to  plant  100  peach  trees, 
and  100  apple  trees  in  a  straight  row,  for  which  he  is  to 
have  the  use  of  the  ground  for  seven  years.  This  lease 
is  attested  by  Joseph  Allen,  county  clerk  of  Breckinridge 
county. 

This  record  settles  all  doubt  other  than  Joseph  Plumblet 
was  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Joeville.  He  was  fol- 
lowed later  by  Horace  Newton,  Who  floated  down  the 
river  in  some  sort  of  a  store  boat.  He  later  beached  his 
boat,  and  the  family  located  here.  He  was  followed  a 
few  years  later  by  the  two  LaHeist  families ;  and  at  the 
time  Thomas  Lincoln  crossed  the  river  here  there  were 
several  families  living  in  Joeville,  and  Jacob  Weatherholt 
had  taken  up  land  just  across  the  river  from  Joeville,  in 
Indiana.  The  Polk,  Finch  and  Ryan  families  had  also 
taken  land  grants. 

Colonel  David  R.  Murray 

Colonel  David  R.  Murray  came  to  Hardinsburg  in 
early  life  and  engaged  in  business  there.  Here  he  met 
Eliza  Huston,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Huston  and  they  later 
married.  At  the  death  of  Joseph  Huston  this  land  grant 
went  to  Colonel  Murray  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Huston  Mur- 
ray. Afterwards,  they  moved  to  Cloverport  where  they 
owned  a  vast  estate. 

In  the  spring  of  1922,  I  was  publishing  a  serial  his- 
torical story  in  The  Breckinridge  News,  concerning  the 
early  settlement  of  Cloverport,  when  I  met  Colonel  Logan 
C.  Murray,  who  at  that  time  was  president  of  the  United 
States  National  Bank  at  New  York  and  was  on  a  visit 
here  when  he  told  me  the  following  story  as  was  told  to 
him  by  his  father,  Colonel  David  R.  Murray,  in  telling 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  when  they  passed 
through  Hardinsburg.  This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Mr. 
Murray : 

Lincoln  Family  Crosses  Ohio 

"Lincoln  was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a  cart 
and  with  his  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
a  small  son,  the  party  had  made  their  way  from  Hodgen- 
ville  to  Hardinsburg.  Old  'Aunt'  Minerva,  a  Negro 
slave,  took  little  Abe  and  put  him  on  the  front  step  and 
fed  him  buttered  bread  and  milk.  They  remained  in 
Hardinsburg  that  night  and  the  next  day  drove  on  to 
Cloverport,  where  they  crossed,  ferrying  the  cart  over  the 
river  on  a  raft  of  logs,  drawn  by  a  canoe.  The  water  was 
low  and  two  men  with  long  poles  helped  to  push  the  load 
over  the  river.  The  cattle  were  made  to  swim  over, 
hitched  to  the  rear  end  of  the  canoe." 

Six  years  had  passed  since  Logan  C.  Murray,  now  dead, 
told  this  story  and  was  published  in  connection  with  my 
historical   sketch   of   "Cloverport    Looking  Backward." 
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Then  one  rainy  day  in  the  autumn  of  1928,  Clarence  Leaf, 
of  Tohinsport,  Ind.,  in  rummaging  through  an  old  trunk 
discovered  some  papers  of  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.,  dated 
August  20,  1866.  Here  was  an  account  of  Lincoln's 
crossing  at  Cloverport.  This  was  recorded  in  deed  book 
A.  Page  8-9,  in  the  Cannelton  deed  book,  and  stated  that 
Jacob  Weatherholt.  Sr.,  ferried  Thomas  Lincoln  across  the 
( )hio  River  from  a  point  above  the  mouth  of  Clover 
Creek,  and  that  a  raft  of  logs  was  constructed  upon  which 
to  take  the  cart  over  the  stream  and  that  the  oxen  were 
made  to  swim ;  that  the  family  consisted  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln, his  wife,  a  daughter  and  son.  and  that  they  camped 
that  night  on  the  farm  owned  by  Jake  Weatherholt,  Sr. 
They  left  the  next  day,  making  their  way  along  the  river 
banks  and  camped  at  Rock  Island  at  a  spring  now  known 
as  Lafayette  Spring,  on  their  way  from  Hodgenville  in 
Hardin  county  to  Hardinsburg,  on  to  Cloverport,  where 
he  crossed  the  river  to  take  up  a  land  grant  in  Indiana. 
The  record  of  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.,  and  the  statement 
of  Colonel  Logan  C.  Murray,  who  probably  never  knew 
each  other,  and  coming  six  years  apart,  should  leave  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  trail  taken  by 
the  Lincoln  family. 

John  W.  Hanks,  twin  brother  of  William  B.  Hanks, 
now  85  years  of  age,  both  old  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War, 
whose  father,  William  Hanks,  was  a  nephew  of  Thomas 
Lincoln's  wife,  Nancy  Hanks,  verifies  these  statements  as 
banded  down  on  the  Hanks  side  of  the  house,  stating  that 
the  Lincolns  crossed  the  Ohio  River  at  Cloverport,  not 
only  this  the  first  time  when  they  moved,  but  evidence  is 
plentiful  that  he  made  several  trips  this  way.  In  fact 
Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr..  in  his  written  statement,  says  that 
after  the  death  of  Lincoln's  wife,  he  came  back  this  way 
to  be  married  again. 

Richard  Carter  of  Cloverport.  82  years  of  age,  states 
that  on  one  of  these  trips  back  to  Kentucky,  Thomas 
Lincoln  spent  the  night  with  his  grandfather,  Samuel 
Reavin,  who  lived  a  few  miles  above  town.  The  families 
were  somewhat  related  by  marriage,  and  it  was  a  custom 
in  those  early  days  to  stop  with  relatives  when  traveling 
about  over  the  country. 

So  from  Hodgenville  to  Custer,  Harned,  Garfield,  Har- 
dinsburg and  Cloverport  where  "The  hand  of  Kentucky 
reaches  across  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  Indianian,"  to  Tobinsport,  Cannelton,  Tell 
City,  Troy,  and  Boonville,  Ind.,  beyond  a  doubt  makes  this 
the  Lincoln  Trail,  from  his  birth  place  in  Hodgenville  to 
his  last  resting  place  and  tomb  in  Illinois. 

Congress  Completes  Harrodsburg 
Picture 
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2.  Mrs.  James  Darnell,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
member  of  Kentucky  State  Park  Commission  and 
Director  of  State  Parks. 

3.  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  Landscape  Architect  of  high  pro- 
fessional reputation.  Mr.  Olmsted  has  prepared 
landscape  plans  for  Pioneer  Memorial  State 
Park,  Harrodsburg.  Kentucky,  and  two  other 
Kentucky  parks. 

4.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Donn,  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
member  American  Institute  of  Architects,  who 
has  successfully  handled  the  work  of  restoration 
of  Wakefield,  the  birthplace  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 


5.  Mr.  George  G.  Will,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  mem- 
ber American  Institute  of  Architects,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  government  work  and  in 
private  practice  and  is  now  Chief  Architect  in 
design  of  Army  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

and  Mr.  Victor  Mindeleff.  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
who  acted  as  Professional  Adviser  for  the  War 
Department  in  Competition  for  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  and  Memorial  to  the  first  flight 
of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North 
Carolina.  He  is  engaged  in  private  practice  of 
architecture  in  Washington  City  where  his  ability 
and  reputation  are  of  the  highest. 

"The  Jury  has  seriously  considered  the  entire  terrain 
of  the  Park  and  location  of  the,  various  existing  features 
with  their  historical  significance,  such  as  the  Colo- 
nial entrance,  the  approach  to  the  Fort  with  its  block- 
houses and  cabins,  to  the  right  of  which  is  Pioneer  Me- 
morial Cemetery.  The  cross  axis  from  the  Cemetery 
leads  by  an  esplanade  to  the  elevated,  dominating  site  of 
the  proposed  memorial.  The  evident  thorough  considera- 
tion of  all  these  factors  by  the  authors  of  this  design  was 
given  due  weight  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

"The  Jury  wishes  to  particularly  emphasize  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  high  level  of  artistic!  excellence  of  the 
large  proportion  of  the  designs  submitted,  both  in  con- 
ception and  rendition.  The  interest  shown  in  the  competi- 
tion was  very  great  and  the  Jury  having  taken  great 
pleasure  in  studying  the  various  designs  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  all  the  participants. 

"Respectfully  submitted:  Robert  Aitken,  Chairman, 
Marvin  Darnell  (Mrs.  James  Darnell),  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted,  Edward  W.  Donn,  Jr..  George  G.  Will,  Victor 
Mindeleff,  Professional  Adviser." 

The  Monument  will  start  from  the  end  of  the  flagstone 
steps  leading  from  the  plaza  opposite  Pioneer  Cemetery 
with  three  (3)  tiers  and  in  the  last  one,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Monument,  there  has  been  incorporated  a 
granite  pavement  map  of  various  colors  showing  Clark's 
routes  through  the  Northwest  Territory  and  which  is  a 
charming  feature  of  this  proposed  Monument. 

The  Monument  proper  will  be  of  granite,  fifty  (50) 
feet  wide,  twelve  (12)  feet  high  and  the  central  portion 
twenty-eight  (28)  feet  with  outstanding  Pioneer  figures 
in  alto  relief  with  George  Rogers  Clark  as  a  young  man 
looking  to  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  dominant  figure 
in  the  Memorial. 

There  are  many  features  regarding  this  Memorial  that 
are  yet  unfinished  as  some  minor  changes  will  be  made. 
The  Jury  held  that  this  design  offered  great  possibilities 
for  development  as  the  sculptor  carves  his  way,  inspired 
by  a  greater  conception  of  the  hardships,  sacrifices  and 
endurances  manifested  by  the  pioneers. 

The  Jury,  composed  of  some  of  America's  outstanding 
artists  stated  that  in  all  this  country  there  would  not  be 
a  more  fitting  and  beautiful  Memorial  than  this  simple, 
dignified,  soulful  tribute  in  granite,  dedicated  to  the  First 
Permanent  Settlement  in  the  West,  located  at  Pioneer 
Memorial  State  Park. 

Mr.  Keally  and  Mr.  Ellenhusen  of  New  York,  the 
architect  and  sculptor,  have  declared  that  it  would  be  to 
American  Art  lovers  equal  to  some  of  the  best  work  in 
Europe  and  when  it  was  finished  it  would  attract  tourists 
from  all  over  the  world. 
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Site  of  Fort  Hardin 

(Photos  and  materials  by  Edward  Gregorey) 


Left:  The  last  remains  of  old 
Fort  Hardin. 


The  road  that  Thomas  Lincoln  took  to  Cloverport,  Ky.,  enroute  to  Indiana. 
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Old  Fort  Hardin,  At  Hardinsburg,  Ky. 

Exciting  Days  at  This  Frontier  Post  in  1780 


HARDINSBURG,  KENTUCKY,  the  county  seat  of 
Breckinridge  County,  was  named  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Hardin,  the  pioneer  settler  of  Breckinridge 
County. 

It  was  in  the  year  1780,  after  Hardin's  first  trip  to 
Kentucky,  that  he  and  a  number  of  emigrants  descended 
the  Ohio  River  as  far  as  Stephensport,  Ky.,  and  went  up 
Sinking  Creek  as  far  as  the  fall  of  that  creek,  the  nearest 
point  by  water  to  reach  the  place  he  had  in  view  to  build 
a  fort.  His  outfit  consisted  mostly  of  cooking  utensils, 
food  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
Hardin  well  knew  that  the  Indians  would  resist  the  settling 
of  the  fort  in  their  hunting  grounds  for  the  section  was 
full  of  wild  turkeys,  deer  and  other  game. 

Selecting  a  place  for  the  location  of  the  fort,  he  began 
to  build.  A  few  of  the  best  shots  were  given  the  task 
of  providing  the  meats  and  to  stand  guard  on  the  look 
out  for  Indians.  "With  a  grape-vine  or  a  green  briar" 
the  square  was  staked  off  and  the  men  set  to  work  to 
dig  the  trench  several  feet  deep  around  the  site.  When 
this  was  completed,  poles  and  riven  logs  were  cut  the 
right  length  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  These  were  stood 
upright  in  the  trench  with  the  sharpened  end  up,  until 
a  strong  fence  or  wall  enclosed  the  plot. 

At  the  four  corners  of  the  enclosure  a  crib  like  struc- 
ture arose  several  feet  above  the  enclosure.  These  were 
roofed  and  in  them  were  made  many  holes  just  large 
enough  to  stick  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  through. 

After  the  enclosure  was  made,  the  workmen  set  to  work 
building  cabins  in  which  to  live,  as  winter  was  fast  draw- 
ing nigh  and  the  meat  larder  had  to  be  replenished.  It  was 
not  long  before  a  party  of  Indians  out  on  a  hunting  trip 
discovered  the  fort.  They  fled  back  to  alarm  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belonged,  over  across  the  river,  and  very 
soon  a  war  party  set  out  to  destroy  the  settlement. 

It  was  here  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  recorded 
in  Kentucky  history  was  staged,  against  some  forty  peo- 
ple, including  men,  women  and  children.  The  Indians 
hurled  themselves  against  the  fort  from  all  sides,  but 
Hardin  was  a  born  Indian  fighter  and  staved  off  their 
attack.  Intrepid  to  his  own  safety  he  was  everywhere, 
encouraging  his  men  to  take  good  aim,  and  soon  the  In- 
dians sustained  heavy  losses  and  fled  back  to  the  nearby 
woods  to  seek  shelter.  That  night  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness they  gathered  up  their  dead,  more  determined  than 
ever  to  avenge  their  enemies  within  the  enclosure. 

Hardin  knew  Indians  well  enough  to  know  that  they 
would  return  and  that  a  more  terrible  attack  than  that  of 
the  first  time  might  be  expected.  All  made  preparations 
for  the  siege.  Water  was  brought  from  the  spring  out- 
side of  the  enclosure,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  game  was 
killed  and  smoked,  and  all  weak  places  in  the  wall  were 
strengthened,  and  guns  cleaned  and  made  ready  for 
action. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  Indians  came  more  determined 
for  revenge  after  so  large  a  number  of  their  tribe  had 
been  slain.  They  planned  to  rush  the  fort  and  go  over 
the  tall  palisade,  or  break  through.  They  assaulted  the 
fort,  pouring  heavy  fire  to  cover  their  advance,  and  then 


tried  to  scale  the  enclosure.  Here  the  pioneers  met  them, 
and  tomahawks  and  knives  were  used  in  a  hand  to  hand 
fight.  Hardin  and  his  mert  fought  with  fury.  After  the 
Indians  discharged  their  guns  there  was  no  time  to  reload, 
and  the  same  held  true  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  as 
the  Indians  well  knew.  But  soon  the  pioneers'  guns  be- 
gan to  bark  again,  and  the  Indians  toppled  from  the  pali- 
sades of  the  enclosure  and  within  a  short  time  took  to 
the  run,  leaving  a  host  of  their  dead  strewn  about  the 
ground.  The  women  had  helped  win  the  fight,  for  when 
the  guns  were  cast  aside  by  the  men  they  were  grabbed 
by  the  women,  who  reloaded  them  and  tossed  them  back 
to  the  men. 

This  battle  ended  attempts  to  take  the  fort,  but  the 
Indians  waged  a  warfare  of  waiting  and  watching  to  get 
a  shot  at  the  fort  inhabitants.  Months  would  pass  with- 
out a  sign  of  an  Indian,  until  suddenly  a  shot  which 
would  come  buzzing  by  as  some  one  went  to  the  spring, 
or  on  an  errand.  Some  of  the  forters  were  killed  and 
others  wounded  at  these  times,  but  a  search  of  the  woods 
each  time  failed  to  reveal  any  Indians.  Presumably  as 
soon  as  the  shot  was  fired,  a  hasty  get  away  was  made. 

Finally,  it  developed  that  one  section  of  the  enclosure 
was  more  exposed  to  these  attacks  than  the  others,  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  shots  originated  across 
the  hollow  on  a  near-by  ridge.  This  conclusion  was  soon 
confirmed. 

One  of  the  men  went  outside  the  wall  to  cut  some 
wood,  when  a  shot  rang  out  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past 
his  head.  Hardin  was  quickly  notified  and  decided  upon 
an  old  ruse.  He  posted  every  man  with  a  long  range 
gun  at  the  fort  loop  holes  and  then  hastily  rigged  up  a 
dummy  on  a  pole,  with  an  old  coat  and  cap.  He  had  one 
of  his  men  walk  near  the  wall  and  elevate  the  dummy 
above  the  enclosure.  The  scheme  worked.  A  shot  rang 
out  and  the  flash  of  powder  from  the  gun  was  seen  to 
come  from  a  tall  tree  near  the  top  of  the  ridge;  thga  a 
limb  of  the  tree  was  shoved  aside  and  an  Indian  face 
appeared,  as  though  trying  to  see  what  luck  the 
marksman  had  had.  Four  shots  thundered  from  the  en- 
closure and  a  dead  Indian  tumbled  to  the  ground.  In- 
vestigators found  a  leaning  tree  upon  which  the  Indian 
had  climbed  to  his  perch,  and  apparently  heretofore  when 
they  had  searched  for  him,  he  had  kept  hid  in  the  top  of 
the  tree  until  all  danger  was  over,  when  he  would  sneak 
off  in  the  darkness. 

Hardin  was  the  target  of  several  Indians  who  craved 
his  scalp.  He  was  a  six  footer  and  was  known  to  the 
Indians  and  his  companions  as  "Big  Bill."  Though 
wounded  in  several  frays,  he  always  came  out  victorious 
over  his  enemies  and  lived  out  his  natural  life.  He  was 
buried  at  the  old  fort  and  a  tall  hickory  tree  stands 
guardian  over  his  grave. 

Among  these  hardy  pioneers,  who  were  in  the  old  fort, 
we  find  the  name  of  William  Weatherholt,  a  relative  of 
Jacob  Weatherholt  who  ferried  Thomas  Lincoln  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Cloverport  in  1816,  and  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  relative  of  Thomas  Lincoln. 
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ONE'S  A  CROWD 


IT  DOESN'T  take  three  to  make  a  crowd  when  one's  as 
big  as  three  should  be!  Next  time  you  feel  like  you're 
one  too  many- — in  crowded  elevators,  on  a  dance  floor,  in  an 
insurance  examiner's  office,  before  your  own  bedroom  mirror 
— remember  you  don't  have  to  be  that  way!  You  can  reduce 
by  an  easy,  effective,  masculine  method — get  started  on  it  at 
once.  Try  the  14-day  Pluto  Water  treatment — including  a 
quarter  of  an  ordinary  glassful  of  Pluto  in  a  glass  of  hot  water 
each  morning.  Your  waistline's  your  lifeline — be  sure  it's  a 
youthful  one.  Your  druggist  has  Pluto  for  you.  Mail  coupon 
for  free  reducing  book,  "Cutting  Down  the  Waistline",  tell- 
ing how  moderate  exercise,  food  selection  and  Pluto  will  help 
you. 


FOR  A  RUN-DOWN  CONDITION— whether  or  not  you're 
overweight — take  the  14-day  Pluto  Water  Treatment!  Ward  off 
colds,  "flu",  headaches,  rheumatism  by  keeping  fit  at  all  times. 
No  sluggishness  can  withstand  Pluto's  gentle  but  persuasive 
ways — just  vary  the  dose  to  suit  your  condition. 

PLUTO 

America  s  Laxative  Mineral  Water 


FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS  HOTEL  COMPANY  KP-2 
French  Lick,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  "Cutting  Down  the  Waistline"  con- 
taining exercises  and  food  suggestions. 

Name   


Address 
City  . . 


ONE  CLEAR  FACT 

•  •  •  Out  of  a  tangle  of  claims  about  gasoline 
...  one  clear  fact  stands  out  ... 

THAT  4.00II  GULF  GASOLINE 

is  bought  more  places  by  more  people  in  Gulf's 
27  states  because  car  owners  buy  on  perform- 
ance •  •  •  the  only  fact  that  counts. 


GULF  REFINING  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


>  

Lincoln  Library  Ready  For  Dedication  Ceremony 
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Dedication  Of  Lincoln 
Museum  Marks  Years 
Of  Work. 


Soeclal  to  The  Hrrald-Post. 

Hodgemille.  Ky..  Feb.  12. — A  long- 
fostered  project  of  the  Ladies'  Lincoln 
Leagu;  was  due  to  materialize  here 
tonight  with  the  dedication  of  the 
new  $11,500  Lincoln  Memorial  Li- 
brary. A  program,  in  which  leadiru: 
citizens  of  Larue  County  planned  to 
take  part,  was  arranged  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  D.  B.  Munford.  pres- 
ident of  the  league. 

Talks  by  Mrs.  Munford,  Harold  F. 
Brigham,  librarian  of  the  Louisville 
Free  Public  Library,  local  ministers. 
Judge  O.  M.  Mather  and  out-of-town 
Lincoln  admirers  were  on  the  pro- 
sram.  Mrs.  Munford  said  Mrs,  H.  D. 
LaRue,  corresponding  secretary, 
would  sketch  a  brief  history  of  the 
league,  objectives  of  which  are  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  Lincoln 
memorials  in  this  locality. 

Entertainment  on  the  program  in- 
cludes singing  by  a  double  quartet 
consisting  of  Mesdames  C.  B.  Funk. 
LaRue,  Clara  Walther,  Nona  Stierle. 
Dr.  Shacklette.  Ollie  Lyons,  J.  R.  Wil- 
son and  Edward  Elliott,  and  a  solo 
whistling  number  by  Mrs.  Hugh  Ful 
kerson. 

Organized  in  1909. 

With  a  charter  membership  of  16. 
;he  Ladies'  Lincoln  League  was  organ- 
ized September  16.  1909.  The  first  of- 
ficers were:  President,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Handley;  vice  president,  Mrs.  B. 
Solomon;  corresponding  secretary. 
Mrs.  LaRue;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Lunduick,  and  treasurer. 
Mrs.  J.  W,  Reach.  All  were  resident- 
of  Hodgenville. 

Present    officers    include,  besides 


Mrs.  Munford,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Mather, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Q.  W.  Gaddie, 

The  first  work  of  the  league  was 
to  have  the  public  square  here  paved. 
Later  it  put  cement  walks  around 
the  Lincoln  statue  and  had  four 
light  standards  installed  in  the  square 
As  early  as  1917  it  began  to  gather 
books  for  the  library  and  last  year 
construction  was  begun  on  a  stone 
library  building,  labor  for  which  was 
furnished  by  the  PWA. 

Books  and  documents,  some  of  them 
rare  works,  and  funds  were  donated 
from  all  parte  of  the  United  States 
rnd  some  foreign  countries.  The  li- 
Lrary  contains  5,000  volumes.  Some 
c  f  the  money  nccdei  for  its  launching 
was  obtained  by  selling  souvenirs  from 
the  Lincoln  farm. 


Highlights  in  the  History 
of  Hardin  County 

By  R.  GERALD  McMURTRY 


Physical  Characteristics 
of 

The  Community  in  Which  Lincoln  was  Born 


The  geographical  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  community  in 
Kentucky  where  Lincoln  was  born 
has  been  adversely  criticized  by 
many  Lincoln  biographers.  It  is 
thought  the  reason  for  this  criti 
cism  of  central  Kentucky  was  to 
lower  the  reader's  estimation  of  the 
environment  of  Lincoln's  early  life 
in  order  to  contrast  the  greatness 
of  his  later  achievements.  Im- 
mediately after  Lincoln's  death  sev- 
eral very  important  works  wei-e 
published  on  his  life.  The  bio- 
graphies have  been  accepted  as 
the  final  word  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  authors  were  men  who  had 
known  and  had  been  associated 
with  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  were 
competent  to  write  on  phases  of  his 
life  but  most  of  them  knew  little 
of  that  part  of  Kentucky  in  which 
he  was  born. 

The  early  authors  of  today's 
well  -  known  biographies  during 
their  researches  usually  visited 
Elizabethtown  and  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky.  Elizabethtown,  the 
first  home  of  Lincoln's  parents, 
during  the  civil  war  was  largely 
in  sympathy  with  the  southern 
cause  and  its  residents  knew  little 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  location 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin  home.  Due  to 
the  fact  that  early  records  of  the 
town  were  incomplete,  little  infor- 
mation concerning  the  family  was 
brought  to  light.  One  biographer 
makes  the  following  quotation  con- 
cerning the  Elizabethtown  Lincoln 
home:  "He  (Thomas)  brought  her 
(Nancy)  to  a  little  house  in  Eliz- 
abethtown, where  he  and  she  and 
dwelt  together  in  fourteen  feet 
square." 

The  village  of  Elizabethtown  is 
often  described  as  being  a  dull  and 
uninteresting  community  situated 
in  an  unfavorable  location.  This 
is  not  true  as  the  community  is 
located  on  a  pleasant  plateau  of 
Muldraugh's  Hill.  It  is  approxi- 
mately fifty  miles  south  of  Louis- 
ville and  is  situated  about  three 
hundred  feet  above  that  city.  The 
territory  within  which  Elizabeth- 
town  is  located  is  often  called 
Severn's  Valley,  named  in  honor  of 
John  Severn,  its  first  settler.  To 
the  earliest  pioneers  the  site  prov- 
ed attractive  for  a  settlement. 


H  -  %  ^  '  V 

school  of  writers'  much  preferred 
quotations  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  piece  with  those  fictions 
which  describe  the  Linkhorn  tum- 
ble down  shanty  fourteen  feet 
square  in  an  Elizabethtown  alley, 
where  the  inmates  live  in  squalid 
poverty,  as  a  frugal  Christian 
home." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  un- 
sightly alleys  did  then  and  do  now 
exist  in  Elizabethtown,  but  the  gen- 
eral impression  conveyed  is  some- 
thing of  a  bad  environment.  In 
1806  Thomas  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  moved  from  the  village  to 
a  farm  on  the  South  Fork  of  Nolin 
River.  The  selection  of  this  site 
for  a  home  brings  additional  criti- 
cism to  the  father  of  Lincoln. 

The  biography  by  William  Hern- 
don  is  today  accepted  by  many  as 
the  greatest  contribution  to  Lin- 
colniana.  Herndon  in  relating  the 
Kentucky  years  of  Lincoln  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  the  site 
of  his  birth: 

"The  land  he  (Thomas)  occupied 
was  sterile  and  broken,  a  mere 
barren  glade,  and!  destitute  of 
timber,  it  required  a  persistent  ef- 
fort to  coax  a  living  out  of  it; 
and  to  one  of  his  easy-going  dis- 
position, life  there  was  a  never-end- 
ing strugle." 

Herndon,  during  the  years  1865 
and  1866,  corresponded  with  sever- 
al residents  of  the  Lincoln  coun-«-^u 
try  in  Kentucky.  These  correspond- tsis 
ents   comparing  the   land   of  the ou* 
birthplace   farm   in   the   light   of  aO 
modern  progressive  farming  have  nH 
the  following  to  say  concerning  its 
poor  soil  and  unfavorable  location:  tjj 
"At  the  birth  of  Lincoln  it  was 


i  barren  waste  so  to  speak,  save 
some  little  patches  on  the  creek 
bottom." 

"He  (Abraham  Lincoln)  was 
born  ...  in  an  obscure  settlement 
of  cane-brake  society,  in  a  hunter's 
hut  not  fit  to  be  called  a  home." 
While  it  is  true,  that  a  biograph- 
*  might  accept  such  statements 
as  to  the  unlikeliness  of  the  site, 
it  appears  unusual  that  after 
Herndon's  visit  to  Kentucky  he 
v/ould  have  noticed  it  was  not  un- 
like many  of  the  adjoining  farms 
in  that  particular  section  of  Hardin 
county.     Herndon     should  have 
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John  Russell  Pope. 

New  York,  Aug:.  28  <>P)— 
John  Russell  Pope,  63,  often 
called  the  dean  of  American 
architects,  died  Friday  night 
after  an  operation.  Pope,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy 
at  Rome,  designed  the  new 
Mellon  art  gallery  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
at  Hodgenville,  Ky. 


DELMAR  STUDIOS 
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Fine  Portraiture  Pictorial  Pictures 
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DELMAR  STUDIOS 

"l/lf's  a  Photograph  We  Can  Make  If 

Fine  Portraiture  Pictorial  Pictures 

HODGENVfLLE,  Ky. 
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October  33,  1937 


*  Mr.        G.  Yates 
c/o  Delraar  'tudios 
"od^enville.  Kentucky 

'•'y  de.sr  :  r.  £*<.tes: 

I  am  rf.ad  indeed  to  learn  that  there  is  a  ^ood 
~hote«ra^her  in  "iod^enville  and  I  trust  you  may  be 
successful  in  the  disposition  of  gfttoF  Mnooln  -rints. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  ws  shall  sr»nt  fl^w  l&ter  on 

happen  to  nave  here  our  -own  CoTrrriuny  v>hot  ofrapher  who 
has  already  nails  •several  fine  pictures  &t  Lincoln's 
birthplace  and  other  Motoric  sites. 

I  dhall  keeo  your  letter  on  file,  however,  and 
in  case  what  we  have  here  does  not  seem  %a  he  satisfactory, 
we  will  be  very  rled  indeed  |e  fta&fefcot  pen  with  reference 
to  your  r-rints. 

Very  truly  yours 


Lai*  AMR  doctor 


LADIES  LINCOLN  LEAGUE 


The  Ladies  Lincoln  League  Incorporated  was  organized  Septem- 
ber 16,  191)9,  with  seventeen  charter  members.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  was  to  beautify  the  public  square  and  do  other  civic  work 
in  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Funds  were  raised  this  same  year  by  this  orgasization  to  pave 
the  public  square  and  put  concrete  walks  and  grass  plots  around  the 
Lincoln  Monument.  Four  light  standards  with  large  globes  were 
soon  erected  by  the  League.  Mr.  Kobert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  contributed  one  thousand  dollars  toward  this  work. 

In  1L»17  the  League  began  to  gather  books  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Lincoln  Library  also  to  start  a  fund  for  a  Library  Building.  This 
Library  now  has  near  four  thousand  volumes,  many  valuable  ones. 
Autographed  copies  given  by  authors  and  some  given  by  presidents 
and  presidents  wives..  Books  have  been  donated  by  interested  per- 
sons from  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  entire  private  library  of  Mr.  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  was  given 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  Many  sets  of  books  have  been 
sent,  and  the  League  still  requests  all  interested  persons  to  send 
books  especially  books  pertaining  to  Lincoln — also  any  thing  they 
may  care  to  donate  to  the  building  fund. 

The  Lincoln  League  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  do  any  thing  they  can 
to  make  all  strangers  welcome  to  Hodgenville  and  to  render  any 
service  they  can  to  add  pleasure  and  comfort  to  all  who  come. — It  is 
an  organization  promoting  the  Lincoln  Spirit. 

The  facts  given  in  this  booklet  are  authentic,  compiled  by  the 
Ladies  Lincoln  League  fo.-  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  a 
Lincoln  Memorial  Library  Building — 

Hodgenville,  Ky. 
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Vanished  Towns  of  Lincoln 


IN  THE  archives  of  our  county  and  state 
buildings  there  lie  buried  many  Utopian 
communities.  They  arc  as  interesting 
as  the  ruins  of  ancient  towns  discovered 
by  the  excavations  of  scientific  and  his- 
torical expeditions.  After  the  settlement 
of  the  colonies,  the  Kentucky  country  be- 
came the  rendezvous  of  the  land  speculator 
and  the  adventurer.  Here,  in  this  wonder- 
land, the  pioneers  planned  their  dream 
cities.  S<  ne  of  the  efforts  expired  shortly 
after  the  first  enthusiastic  outburst  of  the 
immigrants  who  built  their  cabins  in  an 
apparent  "Garden  of  Eden."  Other  settle- 
ments survived  long  enough  to  announce 
lot  sales  and  advertise  the  advantages  of 
their  ideal  locations.  Still  other  towns 
nourished  for  a  time  and  then  gradually 
disappeared  as  some  more  convenient  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  social  life  sprang  up  near 
by.  Until  Abraham  Lincoln  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  he  lived  in,  or  near,  one 
of  these  now  extinct  communities. 

New  Salem,  Illinois,  Lincoln's  home  be- 
fore removing  to  Springfield,  was  one  of 
those  towns  which  "winked  out,"  as  Lin- 
coln put  it.  Not  far  from  his  Indiana  home, 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  River  where  he  worked  for  two 
years,  the  city  of  Ohiopiomingo  was  laid 
out.  It  was  to  be  built  on  the  Kentucky 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  location  was  des- 
ignated on  some  of  the  early  maps  of  the 
western  country.  Here  the  promoters  pro- 
posed to  develop,  on  the  very  frontier  of 
civilization,  a  city  of  great  beauty  and 
influence.  Building  sites  were  presented 
to  officials  prominent  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. At  each  one  of  the  four  corners  of 
the  town  a  lot  was  laid  off  "for  the  recep- 
tion of  Indians."  Near  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home  on  Knob  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  English 
speculators  proposed  to  build  a  magnificent 
city  called  Lystra.  Its  avenues  were  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  houses  were  to  be 
set  back  from  the  street  a  specified  dis- 
tance, lots  were  reserved  for  churches,  a 
college,  public  buildings,  and  park  sites. 
Lystra,  which  ap- 
peared on  an  early 
map  as  the  most 
prominent  town  in  the 
Kentucky  c  o  n  n  t  r  y, 
and  Ohiopiomingo, 
the  queen  of  the  fron- 
tier, never  became 
much  more  than 
names. 

Adjacent  to  the 
farm  which  Lincoln's 
father  bought  in  1808, 
there  was  established 
the  town  of  Burling- 
ton. Similar  to  the 
efforts  already  men- 
tioned, it  was  little 
more  than  a  "pai>cr 
city."  This  brings  us 
to  the  tale  of  two 
towns  struggling  for 
economic  supremacy, 
unconscious  of  the 
greater  honor  which 


By  DR.  LOUIS  A.  WARREN 

Director,  Lincoln  Research  Foundation 

was  to  be  the  reward  of  the  survivor.  In 
this  backwoods  contest  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica's "Bethlehem"  was  at  stake. 

'"pHE  earliest  settlements  in  Kentucky 
A  grew  up  about  the  forts.  With  the 
passing  of  the  Indians  the  mills  became 
the  community  centers.  On  the  same  day, 
December  9,  1788,  four  years  before  Ken- 
tucky became  a  state,  two  men  walked  into 
the  courthouse  at  Bardstown,  in  Nelson 
County,  then  Virginia,  later  Kentucky,  and 
presented  petitions  for  the  establishment 
of  mills  on  Nolin  River.  Around  the  mill 
of  Robert  Hodgen,  one  of  these  pioneers, 
there  grew  up  a  settlement  which  was  to 
bear  his  name.  Near  the  mill  of  John 
Close,  the  other  pioneer,  a  community 
gradually  took  form  which  was  to  be  known 
as  Burlington. 

The  will  of  Robert  Hodgen  was  dated 
February  1,  1S10,  a  year  after  the  birth 
of  Lincoln.  To  his  wife,  Sarah  Hodgen, 
he  gave  "the  plantation  where  I  now  live 
together  with  the  grist  mill."  On  Febru- 
ary 7,  1818,  the  widow  and  John  Hodgen, 
executor  of  the  Robert  Hodgen  estate,  peti- 
tioned the  justices  of  Hardin  County  for 
the  establishment  of  a  town  on  the  Hodgen 
plantation.  Two  days  later  the  following 
record  appears:  "A  town  is  established 
on  the  lands  of  Robert  Hodgen,  deceased, 
on  Nolin,  agreeable  to  the  said  petition 
and  plan  which  is  to  be  ordered  to  be 
entered  on  record,  to  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Hodgenville." 

On  July  1,  1816.  John  Welsh  bought  of 
Alexander  Merrifield  100  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  mill  site  formerly  owned  by 
John  Close.  Welsh  also  purchased  of  Mer- 
rifield 250  acres  adjoining  this  100-acre 
tract.  This  property  was  adjacent  to  the 
farm  on  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
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Home  of  the  Lincolns — From  an  Old  Print 


The  Welsh  holdings  were  soon  in  litigation, 
and  it  is  from  the  depositions  in  the  suit 
Welsh  vs.  Merrifield  that  we  learn  the  story 
of  Burlington.  There  is  also  revealed  in 
these  depositions  a  description  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  Lincolns  resided  on 
the  South  Fork  of  Nolin  River. 

The  settlement  near  Close's  Mill  boasted 
of  a  tavern.  One  of  the  deponents  testified 
that  "it  was  considered  a  good  stand  for 
some  time.  It  was  a  very  public  place." 
A  question  by  Welsh,  the  plaintiff,  gives  us 
a  description  of  this  settlement  with  some 
detail:  "At  the  time  the  place  was  noted 
as  a  good  stand,  was  there  not  a  ball  bat- 
tery and  race  paths  and  did  you  not  under- 
stand that  I  immediately  destroyed  the  bat- 
tery and  race  paths  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  neighborhood?"  Further  evidence 
shows  that  there  was  a  large  distillery,  a 
blacksmith  shop,  and  a  storeroom  in  the 
settlement.  The  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  half  a  mile  away,  may  not 
have  been  such  a  desolate  place  as  many 
biographers  of  Lincoln  have  imagined. 

TT  WAS  this  site,  where  Merrifield  had 
been  conducting  his  tavern  and  kindred 
interests  for  several  years,  that  Welsh 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  Burling- 
ton. Many  weeks  before  the  petition  for 
the  founding  of  Hodgenville  was  presented, 
Welsh  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Findley  to  lay  off  the  town.  In  the  month 
of  March,  1815,  an  auction  sale  of  these 
town  lots  took  place,  with  Robert  McClure 
as  auctioneer.  McClure  had  previously 
been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  town  by  the 
Hardin  County  Court,  in  a  deposition  he 
stated  he  was  "the  crier  of  the  lots  sold  in 
Burlington."  He  further  testified  that 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  was 
about  twenty-four  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  deposition  of  James  Redmond,  we 
learn  from  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
the  defendant,  Merrifield,  something  of  the 
rivalry  which  existed  between  these  com- 
munities at  Close's  and  Hodgen's  Mills: 
"Did  you  ever  hear 
the  plaintiff  complain 
of  fraud  until  after 
Hodgenville  was 
erected  and  the  pur- 
chasers of  lots  began 
to  improve  their  lots? 
*  *  *  Was  not  the 
plaintiff  very  angry  at 
Hodgen  for  erecting 
the  town  of  Hodgen- 
ville as  he  thought  he 
had  the  first  right?" 
To  this  last  question 
the  deponent  replied: 
"The  plaintiff  claimed 
the  right  and  thought 
he  had  the  best  right 
but  as  to  his  being 
angry  with  Hodgen  I 
cannot  say." 

In  the  pioneer  days 
the  old  trail,  known 
as  the  Cumberland 
(Cont'd,  on  page  42) 
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Lincoln  In  Hoosier  State 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

surround  the  main  structure,  from  which 
rises  a  carillon  tower.  These  courts  are 
bounded  by  open  cloisters.  *  *  *  Within 
each  court  is  a  pool  with  flowers  and  ivy 
on  the  walls.  *  *  *  The  tower  is  pierced 
with  long  vertical  openings,  and  within  hang 
great  chimes  that,  when  played,  will  till 
the  whole  surrounding  area  with  music  and 
fall  like  a  benediction.  *  *  *" 

\  TAKE  your  way  to  the  cabin  hilltop  at 
^  *■  SUOSCt  Down  in  the  village  children 
laugh,  a  boy  whistles  for  his  dog,  a  cow- 
bell tinkles,  a  farm  wagon  chuck-clucks 
along  the  road.  Turn  back  to  1830.  Over 
on  the  other  hill,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
a  very  tall,  gaunt  man  of  twenty-one  is 
kneeling  at  his  mother's  grave.  Thought- 
fully he  rises  and  saunters  down  the  trail 
along  which,  years  before,  a  mud-sled  had 
gone  from  the  log  cabin.  He  is  leaving 
the  country  that  saw  him  develop  through 
boyhood  into  manhood,  saw  his  character 
shaped  in  the  midst  of  folks  who  "were  law- 
abiding  and  plum  civil."  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  leaving  Indiana. 

That  night  the  Lincolns  stay  at  Joseph 
Gentry's  home.  The  next  morning  the 
neighbors  gather  in  and  ride  westward  with 
the  man  "who  never  went  to  school  no 
gre„i  sight  but  sure  was  an  awful  feller 
for  a-reading  books  and  a-studying  things 
out."  The  second  night  all  camp  in  the 
wilderness.  The  third  day  the  silent  for- 
ests hear  the  word  farewell.  While  the 
Lincolns,  in  their  ox-cart,  push  westward 
through  Vincenncs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  cross  the  river  and  enter  Illinois, 
their  devoted  neighbors  return  to  the  place 
where  there  are  two  hills  joined  by  a  mud- 
sled  trail. 

On  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's  simple  grave 
a  tiny  flag  now  keeps  vigil  with  an  old 
fruit  jar  of  wild  flowers.  When  the  breeze 
gently  soughs  through  the  encircling  hick- 
ories and  whitcoaks  one  thinks  he  hears  a 
whisper,  "I  am  going  away  from  you,  Abra- 
ham *  *  *  be  a  good  boy  *  *  *  live  as  I 
have  taught  you."  And  from  the  White 
House,  spoken  humbly,  come  the  immortal 
words,  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother." 


Old  Prince  William  County 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

in  1732  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  As  a  king 
he  ruled  and  saw  to  it  that  the  country 
was  developed.  Every  project  interested 
him.  Into  this  land  later  in  the  century 
came  the  Lees  and  Eitzhughs  and  Marshalls 
and  others  of  the  First  Families  of  Virginia. 
Their  descendants  live  there  yet — the  fam- 
ilies of  Fairfax,  Washington.  Lee,  Carter, 
Marshall,  Fitzhugh  and  others. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  been  an  im- 
migration of  wealthy  familiies  into  the  con- 
fines of  Old  Prince  William,  principally 
perhaps  in  Fauquier.  The  gaiety  of  old 
has  been  recaptured.  On  the  finest  mounts 
in  America  red-coated  hunters  again  ride 
to  hounds  over  hill  and  dale.  The  scars 
of  war  and  its  aftermath  have  healed  and 
once  more  the  pulse  of  procress  beats  in 
this  empire  of  N'       -n  Virginia. 


NATIONAL   REt  '.IC 

The  American  Wonderland 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

goats.  Here  is  a  strange  mingling  of  the 
past  with  the  present.  I  fear  most  visitors 
in  this  day  of  bustle  and  rush  are  well 
described  by  the  old  Apache  chief  who  was 
asked  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Roosevelt  Dam.  Along  the  wonderful 
Apache  Trail,  at  many  points  is  to  be  seen 
the  old  trail  of  the  Indian.  This  Apache 
said:  "We  went  over  these  hills  on  horse- 
back; we  stopped  often  and  looked  around. 
You  built  a  wonderful  road.  You  came 
over  it  in  costly  automobiles.    You  go 

like  and  see  nothing." 

Come  and  see.  Take  your  leisure  and 
then  tell  me  if  I  am  not  right  in  calling 
our  Southwest  a  wonderland. 


South  America's  Yankees 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

attitudes  of  administrations  of  the  past, 
which  raised  in  Latin-America  sentiments 
deterrent  to  the  friendship  and  respect, 
which  are  indispensable  bases  of  interna- 
tional commerce. 

"And  that  which  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
American  citizen  has  come  also  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  Root  had  already  voiced 
it  at  the  Third  Pan-American  conference 
when  he  said:  'We  wish  for  no  victories 
but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except 
our  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sov- 
ereignty over  ourselves.  We  deem  the  in- 
dependence and  equal  rights  of  the  small- 
est and  weakest  members  of  the  family  of 
nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those 
of  the  greatest  empire,  and  we  deem  the 
observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guar- 
anty of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of 
the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire 
any  rights,  privileges  or  powers  that  we  do 
not  freely  concede  to  every  American  re- 
public' " 

The  partnership  between  the  "Yankees" 
of  North  and  South  America  has  already 
been  profitable  to  both.  It  ought  to  be 
even  more  advantageous  in  the  future. 


Washington — A  Tribute 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

one  among  the  sons  of  men  who  overtops 
the  great  of  the  earth,  as  the  mount  which 
bears  his  name  rises  above  the  neighboring 
valleys.  Truly  "there  was  but  one."  He 
stands  alone  as — 
The  purely  Great 

Whose  soul  no  siren  passion  could  un- 
sphere. 

Thou  nameless — now  a  power,  and  mixed 
with  fate. 

—Lowell,  "Under  the  Old  Elm. 

For.  while  he  was  a  man  of  ambition, 
and  ever  kept  his  ambition  clearly  in  mind, 
yet  his  ambition  was  of  the  purest  quality: 
dominant,  impelling,  full  of  lifting  power 
and  altogether  without  thought  of  self.  In 
the  words  of  Shelley: 
Twas  his  ambition,  generous  and  great 

A  life  of  life's  great  end  to  consecrate. 


Or,  as  Philip  Freneau  has  so  well  said, 
and  in  the  saying  of  it  has  won  fame  for 
himself : 

Virtue  alone  has  your  regard, 
And  she  must  be  your  great  reward. 

There  are  some  gifts  he  did  not  possess. 
There  is  no  virtue  but  it  was  set  forth  in 
his  life;  clear  as  crystal,  as  pure  as  gold, 
and  with  the  brilliance  of  a  polished  dia- 
mond. Yet  we  honor  him  most,  not  for  his 
great  gifts,  but  for  the  greatness  of  his 
worth,  measured  by  the  highest  standard  of 
virtue. 

He  met  his  end  as  he  met  the  issues  of 
life — unafraid.  He  took  his  own  pulse; 
and  announced  that  the  end  was  near.  When 
his  deservedly  esteemed  and  beloved  wife 
manifested  some  small  measure  of  the  grief 
she  felt  at  the  evident  approach  of  death, 
he  comforted  her  with  the  purity  of  his 
love  and  the  certainty  of  his  faith;  yet 
without  words.  Very  simply  he  said,  "I 
am  not  afraid  to  die." 

If  I  were  to  seek  an  epitaph  which  would 
express  the  noblest  thought  of  him  in  the 
purest  verse,  I  would  turn  to  Milton  and 
copy  this,  Washington's  eternal  message  to 
American,  and  other,  youth: 
Love  virtue! 
She  alone  is  free; 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  sphery  chime 
Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were 
Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 
For,  truly,  in  the  words  of  our  own 
loved  Longfellow,  the  life  of  Washington 
in  particular  reminds  us  that  "we  can  make 
our  lives  sublime." 

Vanished  Towns  of  Lincoln 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

Road,  which  passed  immediately  in  front 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  door,  missed  the 
site  of  Hodgenville  by  at  least  three  miles. 
A  later  change  in  the  location  of  this 
roadbed  directed  the  travel  by  Hodgen's 
Mill,  which  gave  the  trading  advantage 
over  its  rival  to  Hodgenville.  This  soon 
resulted  in  the  collapse  of  Burlington 
Hodgenville  did  not  receive  any  special  rec- 
ognition until  twenty-five  years  after  its 
establishment  as  a  town.  In  1843  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Hardin  County  was  set 
apart  and  another  county  formed.  The 
new  county  was  called  LaRue,  and  Hodgen- 
ville was  made  the  county  seat. 

It  was  at  the  expense  of  Burlington  that 
Hodgenville  attained  fame  as  the  birthplace 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  native  of  LaRue  County  visited  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  at  Washington  in  the  month 
of  July,  1861.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion Mr.  Lincoln  said.  "I  was  born  at  Cave 
Spring  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Hodgenville,"  and  he  might  have  con- 
tinued, "near  where  the  town  of  Burlington 
once  stood." 


Father  of  the  Revolution 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

a  little  above  medium  height,  and  says 
that  he  customarily  wore  a  tie,  wig,  cocked 
hat,  knee  breeches  and  a  red  cloak.  He 
was  a  man  of  dignity,  walked  erect,  and 
looked  the  part  of  the  gentleman  which  he 
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Lincoln's  Address  at  Gettysburg,  Delivered  November  19,  1863. 

pourscoi-e  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
•*■  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 9  Now  we  are  engaged 
in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endured  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle-field  of  that  var?  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live?  ^  *I  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  ve  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground?)  The  brave  men.  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract^  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here^* 
It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced^ 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God",  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


GETTYSBURG.  PA. 


THE  WILLS  HOUSE.  WHERE  LINCOLN  WROTE  HIS  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


THE  HAIL  -  SPil^EHS  CLUB 
Constitution  and  By  Laws 

CONSTITUTION 


Article  1 


NAME  -  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be       "The  Rail  -  salitters 
Club. 


Article  2 


PURPOSE  -  The  purpose  of  this  club  shall  be  to     stimulate  an  interest 
in  the  Lincoln  National  Park,amoung  the  people  of  La  Rue 
County  and  $G  advertise  the  park  in  such  a  way  that  the 
tourist  may  be  attracted  to  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln. 


Article  3 


MEETINGS  -  This  club  shall  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

In  case  of  special  business  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
Executive  Committee  •       The  April  Matting  shall  be  the  annua 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization. 

Article  4 


MEMBERSHIP  -  The  membership  of  this  club  shall  be  limited  to  twenty 

five  members, and  newtmwmbers  may  be  envited  to  join  by  a  t 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


Article  5/ 

ELECTION  )   The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  take  place  at  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  club.  A  nominating  committee  of  three 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  one  month  before  the 
annual  meeting. 

Article  6 

OFFICERS  -  The  officers  of  this  club  shall  be  a  President , Vice  presiden 
and  a  Secretary  &  Treasurer , and  shall  hold  thier  office  for 
■until  the  following  annual  election. 

Ar 
BY-LA'vS 

1. EXECUTIVE  CQMMI^TEE  1     The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  three 

members  and  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  mont 
one  week  proceeding  the  monthly  meeting. 

2/DUTIES  OE  OFFICERS  -  The  duties  of  tn«  of.ic~rs  of  this  society  shall 

be  such  as  aro  Usually  invest od  in  the  posi- 
tions to  which  they   ire  elected  . 

3/  STANLIJJG  COMMITTEES  -  The  following  committers  shall  be  permanent 

committees,  Park  Committee,  Reception  ^ommitte 
Literature  Committee,  Sign  Board  Commit tee , and 
Periodical  Committee.  Other  committees  may  b 
be  aoointod  as  the  need  demands. 
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The  ^outh  Fork  Home  ID 

Burlington. 

■^side  from  the  Spring  and  the  "  Lay  of  the  ground" 

another  feature  which  made  the  original  three  hundred  acres 

valuable    was  its  location  Hm  respect  to  the  two  community 

groups  that  were  growing  up  about  the  two  mills  fe^t  far  away. 

To  the  north  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  the  land  of  Thomas  Lincoln 

stretched  out  for  a  mile  on  both  sides  of  t#e  road  that  led 

to  Robert  Hodgen's  mill  bringing  his  property  within  two  miles 

of  this  trading  point,        ^o  the  West    less  than  a  mile  from 

the  cabin  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  the  mill  of      John  Close.  These 

two    mills     so  close  by  made  the  Lincoln  land  desirable.  Both  these 
were  t 

sites      established  as    early  as    1788,  four  years  before 

Hardin  bounty  was  set  off  from  Nelson.*  ("24) 

exi sbod 

^  keen  rivalry    existedhetweem  these  two  settlements 
whftfth  sprung  up  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  farm>  and  the  one 
nearest  the  Lineolns  was  the  first  to  aspire  to  a  name.  1his 
community  was  called  Burlington.*  (£5 
The  Hardin  County  Court     appointed  trustees  for  this  town 
and  in  March  1818  there  was  a  big  lot  sale  held.  Twenty-four 
lots  were  sold  which  brought  in  practically  twenty-four  hundreddp  liars, 
he  site  of  this^town  was  near  Close's  Mill.    There  was  a  tavern 
there  which  was  called" a  very  public  place  and  a"  good  stand". 
There  was  also    a  distillery,  blacksmith  shop,,    mill,  Face 
paths,  and  a  ball  battery.   '   Evidence  showSit  was  a  lively 
place  by  the  time  t^e  Lincol^ns  left  the  county. 


The  South  Fork  Home  11 


A  deposition  in    a     suit  styled  Welsh  vs  ''errifield  taken 

at       >f  Alexander  Merrif  ield'sreveals  that  Welsh  had  Sceuseo5 

Merrified  of    fraud  in  the  case  and  admitted  that  Welsh 

did  not  "  complain  about  fraud  until  after  Hodgenville  was 

erected    and-  the  purchasesof  lots  began  to  improve    their  lots." 

The  question  was  asked  the  deponent     if  welsh  "  the  plaintiff" 

was  not  angry  at  ^odgen      "for  erecting  the  town  of  Hodgenville 

the  deponent 

as  he  thought  he  had  the  first  right."    ivlr.  Redmond^ answered 

that  "  Welsh  cliimed  the  right  and  thought  he  had  the  best 

right   ,  but  as  to  his  being  angry  with  Bodgen  I  cannot  say."  *         (  26)) 

It  was  the    industry  displayed  by  the  citizens  of  Hodgenville 
in  developing    the  town, although  it  was  founded  after  Burlington, 
that    vanquished  its  competitor  for  the  county  seat  of  I»^rue 
also  the  aspirant  for  the  birth  place  0f  Abraham  Lincoln* 

Burlington  was  only  a  mile  from  the  Lincoln  Cabin  while 
Hodgenville  was  three  miles.      iNlone  of  the  old  citizens  with 
whom  I  have  talked  in  Larue    Qounty  had  ever  heard  of  Burlington, 
and  Mr.  Otis  Mather,  County  Historian,  told  me  he  had  .not  known 
of  its  existence  .Th^et  own  must  have  died  an  early  death.     It  does 
prove  this  f act ^  however,  that  when  Lincoln  bought  his  farm  of 
three  hundred  acres  it  was  within  one  mile  of  the  first  town 
established  in  what  is  now  LaPue  county.    If  Welsh  ,  who" purchased 
the  300  acre  Lincoln  farm  from  Wright  the  commissioner  ,  had 
been  more  aggressive,  we  might  be  calling  £The  Cradle  of  Lincoln1 
Burlington  instead  of  Hodgenville. 


PROUD  OF  ITS  LINCOLN 


BUT  BUSINESS  WILL  GO  ON  AS 
USUAL  IN  HODGENVILLE,  KY. 


One  must  not  be  led  to  believe, 

though,  that  the  people  of  Hodgen- 

ville  have  not  the  proper  respect  for 

the  Lincoln  name,  the  Lincoln  tra- 
Town  That  Cradled  the  Future  dition  and  folk]Qre  that  reaches  &Q 

President  Prepares  for  Tout-  far  into  fte       t  that  their  Qri 

ist  Trade  Which  Reaches  have  been  j    t  .    crumbli  rec*rd 

Prosperity  Crest  Today.      .  pf  the  years, 

2  -  /  >  "J^LL   I    Hodgenville  folk,  as  much  as  the 

I  citizenry  of  any  other  community  in 
(By  a  Member  of  The  Star  s  Sta/f.)  the  country   honor  the  name_  some 

Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  11.— To-  near  to  the  point  of  idolatry.  But 

morrow  will  be  observed  throughout  they  are  sensible  enough  to  know 

the  United  States  as  the  birthday  i  that  Hodgenville's  and  their  own 

anniversary  of   Abraham  Lincoln,  j  prosperity  depends  upon  the  use 

but  in  this  community  of  1,100  that  th%  ™ke  of  *n  opportunity 

, ,  ,  , ,  ~  ,  _  * . .  . '  .  .  !  The  town  has  its  chamber  of 
cradled  the  future  President  the  day  commerce  and  its  civic  clubs  and  its 
will  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  patriotic  organizations  and  they  all 
any  other.  work  together.   Hospitality  here,  as 

The  only  official  recognition  of  most  everywhere  else  in  Kentucky, 
the  anniversary  will  be  the  closing  of  *sf  Pre"y  closf  to  beinf  *  religion. 
..'   .     ,  x    u    i         11  lsn  1  merely  a  matter  of  good 

the  banks.  The  mads,  city  business,  ^  and  g0Qd  manners  SomeV 

county  business,  state  business  and  ]ieve  that  u  one  scratched  deep 

business  in  general  will  go  on  as  enough    he    would   find   that  it's 

usual.  purely  a  matter  of  good  business. 

Whatever  plans  have  been  made  Whatever  it  is,  it's  all  rather  be- 

for  observance  of  the  day  in  the  ^^^i1'   ifc   really  does 

public  schools  are  so  indefinite  that  ^  &cod  dividends, 

tonight  no  one  connected  with  the  the  name  is  conspicuous. 

school  system  seems  certain  about  The  town-s  business  runs  pretty 

the  exact  nature  of  the  program,  strongly    t0    the    Lincoln  name> 

other  than  that   something  will  be  though  there  is  no  proof  that  the 

worked  out.  name  is  used  for  family  reasons. 

the  town  is  indifferent.  It's  business  again.    They  all  do  it 

For     that    matter,    Hodgenville  -fr°m  ih*  Linc0)n  National  bank 

doesn't  care  whether  there  is  any  l  0;"1/^  „to.  the  tLll]coln 

official  observance  or  not.    Every-  * erfln;    ™hne"  y^U  hdnv?  into  to™n 

body  expects  to  be  too  busy  anyway  fg*  SSTSSJS^^o^. 

to  pay  any  attention  to  any  patri-  merdal  Ufe    ^  t  mJddle 

otic  hero-worship  affair.  plaza   in   the   buginess  district 

If  the  weather  is  nice-the  fore-  huge  bronze  statue  of  the  martyred 
cast  is  that  it  will  be  as  balmy  and  president  seems  to  dwarf  every 
bright  as  was  today-the  usual  an-  other  object  neer  it  Almast  every 
niversary  influx  of  tourists  is  ex-  piece  of  prlnted  matter  you  pick  up 
pected  to  begin  soon  after  dawn  and  whether  a  restaurant  menu  or  busi- 
grow  until  darkness  reminds  the  ne.sS  card,  carries  the  Lincoln  re- 
visitors  that  it's  time  to  head  for  minder  in  some  form,  and  every- 
home.  where  one  gees  he  is  confronted 

Tourists  keep  Hodgenville  prosper-  with  printed  directions  as  to  how 

ous.  It's  the  town's  only  industry  to  get  to  the  farm  on  which  the 

worth  mentioning.  Every  carload  of  President  was  born,  and  to  another 

Oh-ing  and  Ah-ing  visitors  means  farm  on  which  he  lived  until  he 

more   money   in   somebody's   cash  left  the  state  with  his  parents  in 

register  and  anybody  in  business  1816. 

here  will  tell  you  that  the  jingle  of  The  town  is  full  of  resident  Lin- 
cash  in  the  till  is  much  prettier  coin  "experts,"  some  of  them  men 
music  than  the  orators  and  hymn  and  women  who  have  contributed 
singers  can  make  out  there  in  the  much  to  the  authentic  history  of 
district  where  little  Abraham  spent  the  President's  family, 
the  first  two  years  of  his  life.  story  has  escaped  some. 

Up  in  Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  where  the  .  ,. 

President's  mother    Nancy   Hanks  v  ThereH are  many  others  who  live 

t  innni     •   -„    Zl  li          i  .       ■  here  and  in  the  adjoining  counties 

Lincoln,  is  mined  the  usual  homage  who  admit  readll    th     know  notn. 

will  be  paid. to  her  memory  and  to  jng  of  the  Lincoln  st  except 
that  of  her  immortal  son.  There  what  tney  have  picked  up  by  ear. 
nave  been  times  when  thousands  at-  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  who 

refuse  to  know  anything  about  Lin- 
coln for  political  reasons. 


tended  that  ceremony 

CATERS    TO   PAYING  GUBST3, 


There  was,  however,   an  elderly 
But  while  Lincoln  City  was  busy  man  riding  a  bus  out  of  Lomsville 


with  its  ceremonials  and  memorials 
the  citizens  of  Hodgenville  have  been 
too  busy  upholding  a  reputation  for 
Kentucky  hospitality  to  be  putting 
on  a  show  for  the  town's  paying 


this  afternoon  who  came  very  near 
being  a  reconstructed  "rebel."  He 
explained  to  his  questioner  that  he 
didn't  know  much  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.   His  father  fought  with  the 


guests  who,  anyway,  would  rather  South  in  the  war  between  the  states 

just  walk  and  ride  around  and  ab-  j  As  a  boy  he  was  taught  to  believe 

sorb  the  charm  and  quaintness  and  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  greatest 

the  historic  glamour  that  makes  visi-  of  Americans.   He  hadn't  done  any 

tors,  especially  the  women,  insist  on  Lincoln  reading,  or  much  reading 

staying  just  one  more  day.   In  some  of  any  kind  for  that  matter, 
parts  of  the  nation  this  town's  out-      "But,"  he  said,  "from  what  I've 

stretched  arms  would  be  mistaken  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  nice  man— 

for  outstretched  hands.  a  mighty,  mighty,  nice  man."  £  ^ 


Hodgenville,  Ky.  Lincoln  Memorial 


The  Lincoln  Memorials 

NEAR  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  is 
a  National  Historical  Park.  It 
takes  in  Thomas  Lincoln's  old  farm. 
A  road  bordered  by  fences  of  split 
rails  leads  to  a  beautiful  granite 
shrine.  Inside  the  shrine  is  a  tiny  log 
cabin.  It  has  only  one  room,  one 
window,  and  one  door. 

The  cabin  stands  on  the  spot 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born 
on  February  12,  1809.  It  was  rebuilt 
from  the  logs  of  the  original  cabin. 
It  tells  of  the  humble  beginnings  of 
one  of  our  greatest. Presidents.  More 
loudly  than  words,  it  says  that  de- 
mocracy offers  opportunity  to  all; 
that  it  can  produce  uncommon  lead- 
ers from  among  the  "common" 
people. 

Lincoln's  father  had  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  adventure,  curiosity,  and 
enterprise  which  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  West.  When  Abraham 
was  seven,  the  Lincoln  family 
moved  to  southern  Indiana  in  search 
of  better  land.  Near  Pigeon  Creek, 
their  cabin  was  built. 

Here,  Abraham  spent  the  next  14 
years  of  his  life.  Here,  his  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  died  and  was 
buried.  Her  grave  and  the  hearth- 
stone of  the  cabin  are  preserved. 
You  can  see  them  in  the  Memorial 
Park  set  up  by  the  State  of  Indiana. 


The  Lincoln  Statue  in  Washington. 


The  restless  pioneer  spirit  took 
the.Lincolns  on  to  Illinois  in  1830. 
As  a  young  man,  Abe  kept  store  in 
the  frontier  village  of  New  Salem. 
Its  buildings  have  been  restored  and 
preserved  in  a  state  park. 

Springfield  is  a  city  of  Lincoln 
shrines.  Thousands  of  Americans 
each  year  visit  his  home  there;  his 
law  offices;  the  old  capitol  in  which 
he  served  as  a  lawmaker;  and  above 
all,  his  tomb. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  shrine  is 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  In  this  beautiful  white 
marble  building  is  a  great  seated 
statue  of  Lincoln  by  Daniel  Chester 
French.  Looking  up  at  it,  many  an 
American  has  dedicated  himself 
anew  to  the  ideas  of  democracy  for 
which  Lincoln  gave  his  life. 


> 


Lincoln's  cabin  in  New  Salem  has  been  restored  and  preserved  in  a  state  park. 
Have  you  ever  visited  it?  What  old  buildings  and  shrines  have  been  preserved 
in  your  community?  Do  they  add  to  your  understanding  and  en\oyment  of  history? 
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A  Journey  Into  Lincoln  Land 


By  Fletcher  Wilson 

SUN-TIMES  Staff  Correspondent 

,  HODGENVILLE,  Ky.— Walking  up  the  56  steps — one  for 
teach  year  of  Lincoln's  life.  .  .  . 

It  would  have  been  better  if  someone  had  been  along  to 
confirm,  or  perhaps  explain,  what  happened  later.  As  it  is,  it 
is  hard  to  be  certain. 


The  56  stone  steps  led  upward 
to  the  granite  and  marble  building 
near  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  which  shel- 
ters the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  may  have  been  born. 

If  the  rude,  one-room  cabin,  the 
oak  logs  chinked  with  red  Ken- 
tucky clay,  is  not  the  natal  home 


First  in  a  series. 


of  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  it  stands  approxi- 
mately on  the  spot  where  Lincoln 
came  into  the  world. 

RAN  FOR  HELP 

Present-day  residents  of  the  vi- 
cinity say  that  on  Feb.  12,  1809, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  about  to  become 
a  father  for  the  second  time  and 
always  a  bit  tardy  about  getting 
anything  attended  to,  had  run  to 
the  road  for  help. 

He  found  a  neighbor,  Abraham 
Enlow,  on  the  way  to  Hodgen's 
Mill  with  sacks  of  corn  shucked  for 
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IV  tell 
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Hodgenville,  Ky.  (arrow),  site 
of  Lincoln  National  Historical 
Park.  (SUN-TIMES  Map) 

grinding.  Thomas  Lincoln,  these 
people  claim,  borrowed  a  horse  from 
Enlow  to  fetch  Betsy  Granny,  the 
common  name  for  a  midwife. 

The  baby  boy,  the  story  is,  was 
named  Abraham  in  gratitude  to  this 
neighbor. 

FLAVORED  BY  FACT 

This  is  one  of  Kentucky's  contri- 
butions to  the  Lincoln  folklore.  Prob- 
ably it  is  flavored  by  the  fact  that 
many  Enlows  remain  in  the  com- 
munity, including  Earl,  the  Hodgen- 
ville postmaster,  and  Leonard,  the 
food  store  proprietor. 

Historians  assume  that  the  baby 
Lincoln  was  named  for  his  grand- 
father, killed  by  a  raiding  Indian 
from  whom  Tom  was  saved  by  an 
older  brother's  well-directed  shot. 
The  historians  have  discovered  that 
Tom  Lincoln  was  paying  taxes  on 
two  horses  of  his  own  at  the  time 
Abe  was  bom.  , 

Then  back  down  the  56  steps  to 
the  Sinking  Spring,  which  gave  the 
Lincoln  farm  its  name. . '. . 

Water  runs  in  a  tiny  stream  out  of 
an  opening  in  the  limestone  to  drip 
into  a  well-like  opening  in  a  table 
.of  rock  under  a  ledge  forming  a 
natural  alcove.  A  pool  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opening,  six  or  seven 
feet  below,  from  which  the  water 
disappears. 

BREWERY  SOUGHT  SITE 

Ernest  L  Wright  Jr.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lincoln  birthplace 
and  host  to  more  than  a  quarter- 
million  visitors  last '  year,  relates 
that  a  brewery  once  intended  to  buy 


the  site  and  set  up  business  using 
this  water. 

The  brewery's  representative, 
Wright  recounts,  got  drunk  in  the 
company  of  members  of  a  memorial 
association  also  seeking  the  plot. 
He  never  got  around  to  the  sale. 

One  other  natural  witness  to  the 
events  of  Lincoln's  first  days  re- 
mains. This  is  a  300-year-old  oak, 
standing  off  to  the  side,  where  it 
has  persisted  because  it  was  useful 
in  marking  land  boundaries. 

It  is  at  the  edge  of  what  has  be- 
come known  as  The  Barrens  from 
the  fact  that  Indians  burned  off  the 
tract  annually  to  keep  it  as  pasture 
for  buffalo.  ' 

EMPTY  SATO  FOR  LOGS 
The  cabin,  cuddled  inside  the  cold 
stone  building  on  the  knoll  mounted 
by  the  56  steps,  is  empty  save  for 
logs  in  the  fireplace.  The  door  hangs 
ajar  on  wooden  hinges  to  give  an 
uncertain  view  into  the  dark  inte- 
rior. 

A  placard  relates  that  this  is  the 
"traditional  Lincoln  cabin."  Visitors 
always  ask  what  the  "traditional" 
signifies.  They  are  told  that  this 
cabin  was  on  the  farm  where  Tom 
Lincoln  and  his  family  dwelt  briefly, 
but  that  some  evidence  indicates  it 
is  of  a  slightly  later  date. 

If  any  tourist  gets  a  feeling  of 
unreality  from  this  cautious  expres- 
sion, it  can  be  dissipated  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  has 
charge  of  the  rail-fenced  Lincoln 
National  Historical  Park. 

RESIDED  TIOCKE  5  YEARS 

Ivy  Davenport,  63,  a  lanky  work- 
er on  the  grounds,  was  born,  with- 
out question,  in  the  cabin  and  lived 
there  for  the  first  five  years  of  his 
life.  The  cabin  had  been  moved  to 
an  adjoining  farm.  It  was  used  as  a 
tenant  house  and  later  as  a  school 
until  Ivy's  father  married  the  teach- 
er. 

"When  the  cabin  was  taken  down 
for  removal,"  Davenport  will  tell 
you,  "I  ran  to  my  mother  and  cried. 
That  place  was  home.  My  father 
got  $200  for  the  cabin,  which  we 
thought  an  awful  high  price  and 
was  enough  to  build  a  fine  cottage." 

As  I  leached  the  spot,  a  dozen 


This  is  the  rude,  one-room  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
believed  to  have  been  born.  Cabin  is  now  housed  in  a  building  at 
Hodgenville,  Ky. 


miles  to  the  north,  to  which  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  when  Abe 
was  still  a  child  of  2%  years,  I  fell 
to  "dreaming.  Such  a  boy  as  Daven- 
port must  have  been,  a  little  longer 
in  the  arms  and  legs  perhaps,  and 
not  5  but  about  8  years  old,  came 
to  squat  beside  me.  . .  . 

JUST  OVER  HILL 
This  was  Knob  Creek,  just  over 
the  "Bigg  Hill"  on  which  Tom  Lin- 
coln, as  road  supervisor,  struggled 
to  maintain  something  of  a  high- 
way. 

There  is  the  cabin,  stuffed  with 
pioneer  furnishings  privately  dis- 
played at  10  cents  a  look,  which 
makes  no  pretense  of  being  a  Lin- 
coln home,  but  may  have  been  that 
of  the  Gollaher  neighbors. 

Across  the  field  is  the  creek  in 
which  Abe  Lincoln  fished  and  into 
which  he  fell  to  be  pulled  to  safety 
with  a  pole  by  Austin  Gollaher. 
Austin  was  a  companion  in  the  one- 
room,  dirt-floored  "Blab  School," 
where  each  pupil  studied  his  lessons 
simultaneously  aloud.  I  dreamed  of 
a  boy  again.  . . . 

The  8-year-old — in  coonrkin  cap, 
buckskin  breeches  much  too  short 
and  moccasins  stained  with  ocher 
clay — seemed  a  part  of  the  placid 
landscape  dominated  by  the  Mul- 
draugh  Hills,  brooding  purple  in  the 
twilight. 

Possibly   he   sprang   from  that 
landscape. 
One    moment    I    was  alone. 


stretched  on  a  mat  of  corn  cobs 
covering  this  portion  of  the  field; 
opening  a  book  on  Lincoln's  life  in 
which  I  had  been  immersing  my- 
self at  every  opportunity. 

The  next,  the  boy,  a  wooden  pail 
slung  at  his  elbow,  was  on  one  side 
of  me  with  a  yapping  dog  alongside 
him. 

"Up  north  a  piece  on  this  same 
road,"  the  boy  said,  "Judge  Rowan 
has  a  fine  house  at  Bardstown. 

"I'd  sure  delight  to  see  that  house. 
They  say  it's  three  stories  high, 
made  of  brick  in  the  shape  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  has  a  silver  crock 
in  the  visitors'  bedroom." 

'A  BIGGER  HOUSE' 

The  boy  was  silent  a  moment. 
Then  he  added:  "The  judge  has 
black  slaves  to  empty  that  crock.  I 
aim  to  have  me  a  bigger  house  than 
that  one  day,  a  house  with  paint  on 
it,  white  maybe.  I  don't  know  about 
the  slaves.  I  never  learned  to  love 

Continued  on  Page  17 


> 


Courier  Journal  photo  by  James  Keen 


"THE  SUN  SHINES  BRIGHT  .  .  ."  sing  girls  of  Hodgenville,  Buffalo,  and  Magnolia 
high  schools  in  Lincoln's  birthday  ceremonies  yesterday  at  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park  near  Hodgenville.  The  soldier  is  part  of  the  Third  Armored  Division 
Honor  Guard  of  Fort  Knox  that  took  part  in  the  anniversary  observance. 

Men  of  Divided  World  Pay  Tribute 
To  Lincoln  at  Hodgenville  Shrine 


Congressman 
Chief  Speaker 

By  ORA  SPAID 

Courier-Journal  staff  Writer 

Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12.— 
Men  of  a  world  divided  against 
itself  came  to  the  national  shrine 
near  here  today  to  commemorate 
the  humble  birth  of  the  man  who 
preserved  a  union  once  divided 
against  itself. 

Before  the  enshrined  log  cabin 
thought  to  be  the  one  in  which 
he  was  born,  a  congressman,  an 
ambassador  of  a  foreign  nation, 
men,  women,  children,  and  sol- 
diers gathered  on  the  145th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  ambassador  was  Dr.  Jan 
H.  van  Raijen,  representing  the 
Netherlands  in  the  United  States. 

The  group  heard  the  martial 
music  of  the  Third  Armored  Di- 
vision Band  of  Fort  Knox.  They 
watched  a  crack  drill  team,  the 


Third  Armored  Division  Honor 
Guard,  perform  sharply,  without 
command,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Historical  Park. 

High-School  Girls  Sing 

The  clear  voices  of  high-school 
girls  from  Hodgenville,  Buffalo, 
and  Magnolia  cut  through  the 
cold  air,  singing  the  words  of 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home" — ".  .  . 
the  sun  shines  bright. . ."  as  it  did 
today. 

Men  of  God  prayed  that  the 
young  people  here  might 
"achieve  in  some  measure  some 
of  the  greatness"  of  the  man 
"who  was  born  at  this  very 
place,  who  lived  a  life  of  purity, 
honesty,  and  integrity." 

Reed  Speaks 

A  singer,  Bill  Pickett  of 
WHAS,  Louisville,  sang  "A  Babe 
Was  Born  One  Cold  Morning" 
from  "The  Tall  Kentuckian."  The 
song  tells  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln 
in  this  place. 

Then,    while    soldiers  stood 


stiffly  at  parade  rest  on  the  56 
steps  of  the  shrine,  one  for  each 
of  Lincoln's  years,  a  congress- 
man from  Lincoln's  adopted 
state,  Representative  Chauncey 
W.  Reed,  talked  about  "Justice 
Tempered  With  Mercy." 

"Eighty-nine  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  tragic  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said,  "and 
he  is  still  hailed  as  the  greatest 
American  who  ever  lived." 

The  Illinois  congressman  re- 
told the  story  of  Lincoln's  rise 
from  rail  splitter  and  grocery 
clerk  to  become  the  16th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

'First  A  Democrat' 

He  related  some  of  the  count- 
less stories  in  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  about  whom 
more  booJb£.aj[\d  periodicals  have 
been  w\"  i  sold  than  any- 

one but       u..    ,  Lt. 
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continued  from  First  Page 
crat,"  a  79-year-old  Hodgenville 
man  shook  his  head  and  re- 
marked, "I  never  knew  that." 

The  man  was  G.  0.  Kirkpatrick, 
who  has  never  missed  a  Lincoln- 
anniversary  ceremony  since  the 
February  12  in  1909  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  shrine.  That 
was  the  100th  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth.  Kirkpatrick  remem- 
bers it  because  he  shook  hands 
with  Roosevelt. 

Reinstated  Commission 

Congressman  Reed  drew  from 
his  avocation  as  a  Lincoln  scholar 
for  many  gems  of  Lincolniana.  He 
told  how  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent had  reinstated  the  commis- 
sion of  Capt.  Edward  W.  An- 
drews, who  had  been  ordered 
mustered  out  of  the  Army  be- 
cause he  had  spoken  out  for  the 
election  of  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  Lincoln's  opponent  in 
the  election  of  1864. 

Tells  Story  About  Cameron 

He  passed  on  a  story  Lincoln 
liked  to  tell.  It  was  about  the 
President's  first  Secretary  of  War, 
Simon  Cameron,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  a  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representative-.  The  two  men, 
both    Republicans,    were  bitter 
enemies,  and  once  Stevens  told 
Lincoln  he  thought  Cameron  was 
dishonest. 
"But   congressman,"  rejoined 
the  President,  "surely  you  don't 
think  that  Secretary  Cameron 
would  steal,  do  you?" 

"Well,"   replied   Stevens,  "I 
don't  think  he  would  steal  a  red- 
hot  stove."  | 
Demanded  An  Apology 
When  Cameron  heard  of  this, 


he  demanded  an  apology.  Stevens 
wrote  one.  It  said:  "Sir,  I  re- 
ceived your  note  demanding  an 
apology  for  the  statement  I  made 
to  the  President  that  'I  didn't 
think  you  would  steal  a  red-hot 
stove.'  I  now  take  that  back." 

Congressman  Reed  told  a  little 
known  story  of  how  Copperheads 
brought  charges  against  Lincoln's 
stepmother  for  stealing,  when 
Lincoln  was  President.  She  had 
taken  a  scrap  of  cloth  from  a 
store  home  to  match  with  some 
she  had  bought  earlier. 

Refused  To  Press  Charge 

She  had  admitted  taking  the 
cloth.  But  the  judge  and  prose- 
cuting attorney  refused  to  press 
the  charge. 

Putting  the  lie  to  "slanders" 
against  Lincoln  that  claimed  he 
was  an  atheist,  Congressman 
Reed  told  several  stories.  One 
was  of  an  epitaph  the  young  Lin- 
coln composed  for  an  Indian  boy 
he  often  played  with  who  had 
died  of  a  fever.    It  read: 

"Here  lies  little  Johnnie  Kongi- 
tod, 

Have  mercy   on  him,  gracious 
God. 

As  he  would  have  if  he  were 
God, 

And   you   were    little  Johnnie 
Kongitod." 

Draws  Parallel  to  Christ 

Then,  acknowledging  "all  due 
reverence  to  Deity,"  Congress- 
man Reed  called  attention  to  the 
"striking  similarity"  in  the  lives 
of  two  men. 

"One  was  born  in  faraway 
Bethlehem;  the  other  in  the  val- 
leys of  Kentucky.  The  One  was 
the  son  of  a  carpenter;  so  also 
was  the  other.  The  parents  of 
both  were  humble  and  poor. 

"The  One  in  early  life  astound- 
ed the  wise  men  of  His  communi- 
ty by  His  learning;  the  other  as 
a  young  man  astonished  his 
neighbors  by  his  keen  insight  into 
the  affairs  of  state.  The  One 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  His  country  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  brotherly  love;  the 
other  traversed  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  his  state  expounding 
the  truth  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  .  .  . 

One  A  Savior,  One  Preserver 

".  .  .  The  One  gave  His  earthly 
life  on  the  slopes  of  Calvary; 
the  other  was  shot  on  Good  Fri- 
day in  his  nation's  capital  and 
died  the  following  day,  which  was 
the  day  before  Easter  Sunday. 

"The  One  was  the  Savior  of 
mankind;  the  other,  the  preserver  , 
of  a  great  nation.  The  One  was 
the  Son  of  the  everliving  God; 
the  other  a  human  being  who 
became  a  man  for  the  Ages." 

As  the  speaker  finished,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  atop  a  tall  pole 
at  the  foot  of  the  shrine  steps 
was  caught  by  the  wind  and 
waved  full  in  the  sunshine. 


Courier-Journal  Photo 

2? L?Cn?V^S  f°f  Hod^enville  T™°P  2  lay  a  wreath  at 
the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Public 
Square  of  Hodgenville.  The-  ceremony  was  part  of  the 
observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday  at  his  birthplace.  Holding 
the  wreath  are  Diane  Hamilton,  left,  and  Beverly  Raikes 


Tang  of  1800's  Still  Charms 
Lincoln  Birthplace  Visitors 


By  Max  K.  Gilstrap 

•   Chiet  of  the  Central  News  Bureau  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park,  Ky. 

Humble  Abraham  Lincoln 
would  blink  unbelieving  at  the 
ever-increasing  crowds  that  are 
thronging  the  log  cabin  which 
tradition  honors  as  his  birth- 
place as  the  nation  again  pays 
grateful  tribute  to  his  memory 
on  another  anniversary. 

Those  who  are  concerned  that 
the  tempo  of  modern-day  living 
has  brought  a  superficiality  in 
the  American  outlook  which  has 
eroded  away  some  of  the  na- 
tion's basic  idealism,  would  be 
reassured  by  the  growing  inter- 
est in  Lincoln  and  the  moral 
and  spiritual  precepts  for  which 
he  stood. 

Spring  Still  Burbles 

Quiet,  soft-spoken  Ivy  Daven- 
port, last  person  born  in  the 
Lincoln  cabin,  says  that  Lincoln 
still  would  hear  many  familiar 
sounds  and  still  see  a  few  fa- 
miliar sights,  despite  drastic 
changes,  if  he  could  revisit  the 
site  of  the  frontier  farm  of  his 
parents  here  in  the  rolling  hills 
near  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

For  those  who  listen,  there 
Is  still  the  shrill  note  of  the  red- 
flashing  cardinal  and  wild  '"caw" 
of  the  crow;  the  chill  wind 
sighing  in  the  black  walnut, 
cedar,  sycamore,  and  tulip  and 
the  songful  murmur  of  the 
rushing  waters  in  nearby  Sink- 
ing Spring. 

Lincoln  might  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  the  changed  scene. 
But.  a  close  look  would  disclose 
that  the  spring — now  walled 
with  steps  "leading  down  to  the 
water — is  the  place  where  he 
used  to  slake  his  thirst  after 
working  in  the  fields.  A  ram- 
bling rail  fence  might  look  fa- 
miliar. Upward  against  the  sky 
he  would  view  the  outspreading 
branches  of  the  same  but  a  much 
bigger  white  oak  he  used  to 
know.  If  his  gaze  followed  the 
people  climbing  the  stone  steps 
up  the  hill  he  would  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  log  cabin  birth- 
place now  enshrined  within  a 
handsome  pink  granite  and 
marble  memorial  building. 

Here  in  Hardin  County  on 
Feb.  12,  1809,  began  the  chron- 
icle of  the  boy  born  in  a  crude, 
dirt  floor  cabin,  who  split  rails 
as  a  young  man  in  Salem,  111., 
traveled  the  circuit  as  a  lawyer 
from  Springfield,  matched  ora- 
torical skill  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  gained  the  White 
House,  emancipated  the  slaves, 
and  spoken  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 

Soldiers  Register 

•  In  company  with  Mr.  Daven- 
port a  visi£to  the  Lincoln  cabin 
in  the  memorial  building  took 
on  special  meaning.  Soft  yellow 
light  filtered  through  the  win- 
dow against  the  chinked  logs 
as  he  told  of  his  own  birth 
in  the  cabin  in  1889.  When  his 


basin,  and  muzzle-loading  shot- 
gun hanging  on  the  wall. 

In  contrast,  the  Lincolns  had 
a  bed  fashioned  with  poles  ex- 
lending  out  from  a  corner  of 
the  cabin  with  one  pole  used 
as  a  bed  post.  Tree  branches 
placed  lengthwise  on  the  frame- 
work served  as  "springs."  Over 
the  poles  was  placed  a  corn- 
shuck  mattress  and  feather  bed- 
ding. Only  a  fireplace  served 
for  cooking  and  little  else  was 
in  the  cabin. 

As  Mr.  Davenport  relates  the 
story  a  group  of  young  soldiers 
from  nearby  Fort  Knox  regis- 
tered in  a  book  in  one  corner. 
A  10-y ear-boy  with  his  mother 
whispered  Lincoln's  description 
of  his  youth  inscribed  on  the 
wall.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
Lincoln  related,  when  he  moved 
from  here  with  his  parents  at 
the  age  of  eight  to  Indiana. 


American 
Report 


"There  were  some  schools  so- 
called,"  wrote  Lincoln.  "There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite 
my  ambition  for  education.  Of 
course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did 
not  know  much.  Somehow  I 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to 
the  rule  of  three.  That  was  all. 
The  little  advance  I  have  now 
upon  this  store  of  education  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of  ne- 
cessity." 

Outside  a  Negro  couple  read 
the  imperishable  words  from 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  in- 
scribed over  the  door  of  the 
memorial:  "With  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all." 
Standing  silent  for  a  moment 
the  husband  remarked  quietly: 
"The  country  could  use  a  lot  of 
that  kind  of  Lincoln  sentiment." 

New  Center  Planned 

On  the  day  of  our  visit,  people 
from  20  states  had  registered  in 
the  memorial.  Last  year  a  record 
287,879  persons  from  all  the 
states  and  from  77  overseas 
countries  and  American  posses-  I 
sions  visited  Lincoln's  log  cabin 
birthplace.  As  visits  increase,  E. 
L.  Wright,  Jr.,  park  superin- 
tendent, tells  of  plans  for  a  new 
visitor  center  with  administra- 
tive office,  museum,  and  library 
equipped  with  audio  -  visual 
equipment  to  be  built  in  time 
for  the  150th  Lincoln  anniver- 
sary in  1959.  Under  present 
plans  the  new  building  will  be 
built  in  keeping  with  traditional 
Lincoln  simplicity  and  authen- 
tically will  portray  all  that  is 
known  of  young  Lincoln's  life 
here,  with  exhibits  to  show  the 
life  of  the  period. 

Cabin  Moved  in  '61 

As  Mr.  Davenport,  relates  the 
story,  the  history  of  the  Lincoln 
cabin  prior  to  1861  is  a  matter  of 
controversy   and  doubt.  How' 


located;  still  other  evidence  in- 
dicates that  it  stood  under  the 
knoll  a  short  distance  from 
Sinking  Spring  and  about  on  a 
level  with  it. 

In  its  lbng  history  the  cabin 
was  moved  in  1861  by  a  Lincoln 
admirer  to  a  nearby  farm  where 
Mr.  Davenport  was  born.  After 
its  return  to  the  Lincoln  farm 
the  cabin  was  dismantled  and 
the  logs  carefully  marked,  and 
taken  to  various  exhibits 
throughout  the  country.  Even- 
tually it  was  purchased  by  the 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  and 
placed  inside  the  memorial 
building  designed  by  John  Rus- 
sell Pope  and  built  with  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  raised  by  pop- 
ular subscription. 

Emphasizing  the  number  of 
distinguished  visitors  who  have 
come  to  see  the  Lincoln  cabin 
and      farm,  Superintendent 
Wright  says,  "Name  them  and 
they've    been    here."  Starting 
!  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
!  laid  the  cornerstone  to  the  me- 
morial on  the  100th  anniversary 
jof  Lincoln's  birth,  other  presi- 
dential   visitors   have  included 
|  William  Howard  Tatt,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and    Dwight    D.  Eisenhower. 
Whether  famous  or  not,  all  visi- 
tors— in  keeping  with  the  Lin- 
coln tradition — are  treated  with 
the  same  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation. 

'Courage  of  the  Bird' 

The  Lincoln  farm  here  in  Ken- 
tucky is  only  one  .  of  several 
places  where  one  can  feel  the 
atmosphere  of  Lincoln's  great- 
ness. It  can  be  felt  in  the  re- 
constructed pioneer  village  of 
New  Salem  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangamon  in  IUinois;  at  Lin- 
coln's home  in  Springfield  and 
before  the  massive  seated  figure 
in  the  marble  temple*  in  Wash- 
ington. Or  the  significance  of 
Lincoln  can  be  felt,  irrespective,, 
of  location,  in  reading  about  hirrr 
or  what  he  said. 

But  here  in  the  Lincoln  coun- 
try an  outdoor  tang  of  lingering 
pioneer  spirit  lends  a  mood  in 
which  the  Lincoln  legend  comes 
alive  with  extra  force.  In  noble 
imagery   Edwin  Markham  has 
captured  this  feeling  in  a  de- 
scription of  Lincoln  which  ap- 
pears on  the  inside  wall  of  the 
memorial  above  the  cabin: 
"The  color  of  the  ground  was  in 
him  the  red  earth, 
The  smack  and  tang  of  ele- 
mental things; 
The  rectitude  and  patience  of 

the  cliff;  r 
The  good  will  of  the  rain  that 

loves  all  leaves; 
The  friendly  welcome  pf  th» 

wayside  well; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that 

dares  the  sea; 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that 
shakes  the  corn^  *; 
The   pity  of  the''  snow  thai 

hides  all  scars; 
The  secrecy  of  the  streams  that 

make  their  way 
Beneath  the  mountain  to  the 
riftedjS»«k;  the  undej^ying 
justftgf  of  the  light.  ■ 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana 
February  12,  1958 


Lincoln's  Birth 
Memorialized 


Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Feb.  12  (LP) — 
Kentucky,  the  slate  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born,  com- 
memorated the  149th  anniver- 
sary of  the  martyred  President's 
birth  with  a  simple  ceremony 
here  Wednesday. 

E,  L.  Wright,  superintendent 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  National 
Historical  Park,  said  formal  cere- 
monies were  not  held  at  the 
impressive  Lincoln  Memorial 
near  here  because  of  10-degree 
temperatures. 

The  Rev.  Clyde  D.  Owen,  pas- 
tor of  the  Hodgenville  Method- 
ist Church,  led  a  list  of  speak- 
ers paying  tribute  to  the  Civil 
War  President  at  a  memorial 
program  at  Hodgenville  High 
School  gymnasium. 


The  Courier-Journal 
August  12,  1958 


Lincoln  Family's 
Move  to  Indiana 
May  Be  Acted  Out 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  11  Wl — 
The  move  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
family  from  Kentucky  to  In- 
diana may  be  re-enacted  in 
October. 

The  tentatively  planned  trip 
from  Hodgenville  to  Lincoln 
City,  lnd.,  would  follow  the 
route  the  Lincoln  family  trav- 
eled in  1816. 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  to  ob- 
serve the  former  President's 
150th  birthday  anniversary  next 
year  met  Monday  in  Lexington 
to  co-ordinate'celebration  plans. 

Roy  to  Combs,  chairman  of 
the  Indiana  commission,  said  the 
Hoosier  Legislature  next  year 
would  be  asked  to  change  the 
name  of  Spencer  County  to 
Lincoln  County.  The  Lincoln 
family's  trip  ended  in  Spencer 
County. 

Combs  and  William  H.  Town- 
send,  Lexington,  chairman  of 
the  Kentucky  commission,  said 
funds  for  the  trip  this  fall 
I  would  come  from  private 
sources. 


The  Elizabethtown  News 
December  8,  1959 


How  Lincoln  Farm  Was  Saved 
From  Being  a  Distillery  Site 

Lincoln  Farm  Sold  by 
Master  Commissioner 
Handley  in  1905 


(The  story  printed  below  has 
been  published  in  these,  and  ether, 
columns,  but  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  of  all  Lin- 
colniana,  it  is  re-printed  herewith, 
and  also  because  of  the  veracity  of 
the  man  who  tells  it,  Prof.  G.  L. 
Crume,  of  Vine  Grove.  Mr.  Crume 
is  past  90  years  old,  and  Judge  L. 
B.  Handley,  referred  to  in  the  ac- 
count as  Circuit  Judge,  is  stih  liv- 
ing in  Hodgenville,  though  he  has 
retired  from  the  bench:) 


"During  the  noon  hour  of  August  11, 
1905,  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a 
very  interested  group  of  men  in  the 
Courthouse  Square  of  Hodgenville,  La- 
rue County,  Kentucky.  It  was  the  day 
that  the  Lincoln  Farm  was  to  be  sold. 
"The  center  of  this  gioup  was  a  young 
man,  L.  B.  Handley,  Master  Commis- 
sioner of  Larue  County.  Two  buyers 
were  on  the  ground — L.  B.  Collier,  who 
wished  to  preserve  the  farm  as  a 
shrine  for  posterity,  and  a  patent  med- 


icine man,  who  wished  to  build  a  pat- 
ent medicine  factory  on  the  farm.  A 
third,  a  representative  of  a  whiskey 
firm,  was  on  the  way.  Mr.  Handley  had 
received  a  call  from  him  from  Eliza- 
bethtown saying  that  he  had  come  to 
Elizabethtown  over  the  L&N  Railroad 
und  spent  the  night  at  a  hotel.  He  had 
overslept  and  missed  the  IC  train  from 
Cecilia  to  Hodgenville,  but  that  he  was 
coming  in  a  buggy  with  the  fastest 
team  he  could  procure  and  not  to  sell 
the  Lincoln  Panrf'.un^fl  he  got  there, 
for  he  had  unlimited  capital  back  of 
him  and  would  buy  it  at  any  price. 

"Feeling  ran  high  in  this  group  for 
they  knew  that  he  wished  to  buy  the 
farm  so  his  firm  could  build  a  distill- 
ery and'  brand  its  product  'Lincoln 
Whiskey'.  They  realized  that  such  a 
procedure  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
fair  name  of  Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Handley,  now  Circuit  Judge,  of 
Larue  County,  nervously  pacec  back 
and  forth  with  his  watch  in  his  hand. 
Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  one,  al- 
though there  was  other  property  to 
sell,  he  put  the  Lincoln  Farm  up  for 


sale.  Bidding  by  Mrr^Collier " -and,  the 
patent  medicine  man  went  fast  at' 
first;  finally  the  patent  medicine  man 
reached  the  limits  ol  his  finances  and 
just  as  the  farm  was  knocked  off  to 
Mr.  Collier,  a  clatter'  of  hoofs  was 
heard  on  the  old  covered  bridge  a 
square  north  of  the  Courthouse.  A 
shout  came  from  the  interested  group 
as  the  team,  covered  with  lather,  drove 
up  and  the  whiskey  salesman  jumped 
to  the  ground." 


Indianapolis  Times 
February  H,  I960 


Lincoln  Cabin 
Has  Only  61  Logs 

I  A  house  built  with  61  logs 
has  become  the  best  known 
home  in  all  the  universe.  With- 
in the  famous  log  cabin,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born  on  Feb. 
12,  1809,  at  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  during  their  re- 
spective administrations,  as- 
sisted in  programs  that  looked 
forward  to  the  permanent  pres- 
ervation of  this  cabin. 

PRESIDENT  THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  building  which 
was  to  enclose  it.  President 
William  Howard  Taft  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  time 
the  cabin  was  enshrined  with- 
in the  building,  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  accepted  the 
shrine  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

President  Eisenhower  visited 
the  cabin  April  23, 1954,  follow- 
ing a  tour  of  Ft.  Knox. 

MANY  REPLICAS  of  the 
cabin  have  been  built.  In  Den- 
mark, one  of  these  replicas  j 
stands  in  a  city  park  to  allow 
the  youth  of  the  city  to  visual-  j 
ize  how  the  most  humble  may 
succeed. 

One  interesting  replica  of  the 
cabin  stands  in  Milton,  Mass., 
on  the  estate  of  Miss  Mary 
Bowditch  Forbes.  The  first 
replica,  however,  was  built  in 
Foster  Park,  Ft.  Wayne,  by 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

THE  ORIGINAL  CABIN, 
now  reconstructed  and  reduced 
in  size  in  the  Memorial  Build- 
ing at  Hodgenville,  is  17  feet 
by  13  feet,  and  11  logs  high  to 
the  eaves,  13  logs  high  to  the 
ridgepole.  It  has  one  window 
and  one  door,  both  cut  from 
the  same  side  of  the  cabin.  A 
stick  chimney  is  built  outside 
of  the  cabin  wall  at  one  end. 
There  is  no  floor  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  roof  is  made  of  long 
shingles  held  in  place  by 
wooden  pegs  and  weighted 
down  by  long  poles. 
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Footsteps 

Into 

History 

Larue  County  with  its  lore 
of  Abe  Lincoln  and  Indians 
is  a  happy  hiking  ground 

By    HOWARD  HARDAWAY 


THE  entire  Larue  County  landscape  was  in  a 
6  a.m.  freeze  as  Joe  Larue,  Jr.,  and  I  turned 
right  from  U.  S.  Highway  31-E  and  headed 
toward  Leafdale,  where  Joe's  grandmother  once 
ran  a  store.  The  weather  was  cold  enough  for  the 
squeak  of  a  pump  to  carry  clearly  for  a  country 
mile. 

"Joe,"  I  remarked  in  a  chain  of  frosty  puffs, 
"never  have  I  received  so  much  advance  dope  for 
a  county  ramble  as  I  did  last  night  in  Hodgenville 
— beginning  with  Dalph  Creal,  through  the  Rotary 
Club  dinner,  and  right  on  until  Joel  Ray  Sprowls 
left  my  hotel  room  near  midnight. 

"I'm  so  loaded  for  history  and  scenery  that  I  can 
leave  Lincoln  lore  for  the  last  day — and  not  have 
a  dull  minute." 

"All  that  bothers  me,"  said  Joe,  as  he  removed 
his  fur  cap  to  scratch  his  head  in  puzzlement,  "is 
where  we  are  going  to  look  first  for  that  Mary 
Jane  Skaggs  Cave.  Every  fellow  who  says  he's  been 
in  it  gives  a  different  location  and  route.  I  wish 
my  dad  was  with  us  because  he's  been  going  to  it 
all  his  life." 

"Maybe,"  Joe  suggested  later,  as  we  bore  south- 
ward on  a  woods  road,  "George  Wise  here  can  tell 
us  something."  We  turned  aside  to  a  house  where 
a  column  of  gray  smoke  was  drifting  up  from  the 
chimney. 

Five  minutes  after  we  had  joined  George  Wise 
and  his  family  around  the  heating  stove,  Joe  Larue 
suddenly  cocked  an  ear  and  exclaimed:  "Why,  there's 
my  dad  a'coming!  I'd  recognize  the  cough  of  his 
pickup  truck  anywhere." 

Now,  hitting  the  trail  again,  I  had  three  guides: 
Jim  Larue.  Sr.,  72;  Jim,  Jr.,  41;  and  Marion  Thomas, 
29.  who  had  come  on  the  truck.  In  the  first  mile  of 
walking,  I  saw  how  hard  it  was  going  to  be  to  keep 


Up  To  Treks 

Always  up  to  treks,  Louisville's  Howard 
"Old  Hiker"  Hardaway  continues  to  pile  up 
mileage  afoot  on  the  trail  of  lodes  of  lore. 
Accounts  of  his  ramblings  frequently  appear 
in  the  Magazine.  There's  more  about  him 
on  Page  2. 


Courier-Journal  Staff  Artist  Ben  Ramsey  traces  Howard  Hardaway's  Larue  County 
footsteps,  adding  illustrations  to  show  the  things  Hardaway  either  saw  or  heard  about. 


up  with  our  72-year-old  guide  as  he  skipped  up 
and  down  the  hillsides  covered  with  slick  frosty 
leaves  or  along  clay  paths  thawing  into  goo. 

After  a  few  detours  into  hollows,  Jim,  Sr..  had 
to  give  up  on  Mary  Jane  Skaggs  Cave. 

"Somebody  musta  dug  it  up  and  moved  it  since 
I  was  there  last,"  he  mumbled,  as  we  switched  our 
goal  to  the  old  Indian  Wall. 

The  preceding  night  I  had  found  Dalph  Creal, 
newspaper  publisher  and  County  judge,  occupied 
with  his  most  prized  possession,  a  rare  volume  by 
General  Bennett  H.  Young  about  prehistoric  sites 
in  Kentucky. 

"Here,"  Judge  Creal  had  pointed  out,  "is  a  sketch 
of  the  old  Indian  Wall  estimated  to  be  2,000  years 
old.  Walter  Middleton  was  there  a  few  days  ago. 
I  think  I'll  go  myself  sometime — if  I  can  get  a 
helicopter  to  take  me." 

I  next  had  talked  with  Walter  Middleton  and 
loaded  up  on  direction,  description  and  theories 
about  the  reason  for  the  Indian  Wall.  1  discussed 
all  this  with  my  three  guides  as  we  headed  east- 
ward through  the  woods,  holding  back  our  pace  so 
we  wouldn't  suddenly  come  out  of  the  woods  and  go 
shooting  over  the  300-foot  bluffs  overhanging  the 
Rolling  Fork  River. 

At  the  edge  of  a  bluff,  we  halted  to  take  in  the 
view,  then  turned  right  along  an  ever-narrowing 
ridge.  Presently  we  stumbled  on  a  ridge  about  3 
feet  high  in  the  center,  evidently  stone.  It  sup- 
ported a  few  small  bushes,  although  large  trees 


bordered  it.  First  came  exploration,  then  the 
theorizing. 

The  tumbled  stones  indicated  that  the  old  wall 
extended  more  than  300  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
bluff,  entirely  across  the  ridge,  then  forked  and 
dropped  down  a  moderate  grade  into  a  hollow. 

"Looks  like  enough  jumbled  rocks  to  have  made 
a  wall  perhaps  3  feet  thick  and  6  or  8  feet  high," 
was  the  first  comment. 

"But.  how  could  it  have  been  a  fort?"  somebody 
questioned.  "Except  for  the  bluffs  on  one  side, 
the  other  slopes  can  be  climbed  easily  by  an  enemy. 
And  there's  no  water  supply  in  the  area  behind  the 
wall." 

Two  of  our  explorers  took  off  for  another  look 
at  the  hollow. 

"Maybe  it  was  an  animal  trap,"  they  guessed  on 
returning.  "The  hollow  heads  up  with  a  semi-circu- 
lar cliff  that  is  a  wet-weather  waterfall.  Perhaps  the 
wall  would  deflect  animals  running  from  the  Indians 
from  the  ridge  into  the  hollow,  where  they  would 
be  penned  up  against  the  cliff." 

"If  we'd  only  come  2.000  years  sooner."  offered 
Joe  Larue,  Jr.,  "we'd  have  known  for  sure." 

We  dug  our  heels  in  and  dropped  down  the  steep 
slope  almost  into  the  chimney  of  the  Wayne  Ennis 
house,  now  occupied  by  Lara  Underwood.  Lara  had 
plenty  to  tell  us  about  visitors  to  the  old  Indian 
graves  nearby  and  the  old  wall  on  the  hill. 

"Last  summer,"  he  related,  "a  party  of  people 
said  they  were  going  to  cUmb  the  river  bluffs  to 
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The  well-known  slutllC  of  Lincoln  looks  down  at  Uodgenville  on 
Hardawuy  unci  Coimu  Judge  Dal|>lt  deal.  Cotiilhotise  is  at  tlie  rear. 


the  wall.  But  I  told  them  that  it  would  be  too 
steep,  particularly  for  'that  fat  lady.' 

"But  they  went  right  ahead  into  the  woods 
at  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  A  minute  later,  I  heard 
screams  and  the  word,  'Snake!'  When  they 
came  tearing  out  of  the  woods  the  fat  lady 
that  1  didn't  think  could  hardly  walk  was 
leading  all  the  others  by  50  yards." 

Our  party  headed  for  Uodgenville  by  the 
Lewis  Lick  Road,  starting  with  a  mile-long 
scenic  climb.  The  only  way  we  could  hold 
72-year-old  Joe,  Sr.,  down  to  our  pace  was 
by  keeping  him  busy  telling  stories  to  use  up 
half  of  his  wind. 

"When  I  was  about  1G  years  old,"  he  told 
us,  "I  was  down  here  when  the  farmers  were 
hauling  out  corn.  One  wagon  had  a  team  of 
horses  and  the  other  had  two  yokes  of  oxen. 
Each  wagon  needed  all  the  animals.  First, 
they  used  chains  for  the  horses  to  help  the 
oxen  climb  the  hill.  Then,  they  all  went  back 
down  the  hill  and  chained  the  four  oxen  to 
help  the  horses.  Not  only  was  it  uphill,  the 
mud  was  deep  and  sticky." 

A  couple  of  miles  farther  on,  Joe,  Sr.,  and 
Marion  Thomas  turned  right  to  get  to  their 
pickup  at  George  Wise's,  while  Joe,  Jr.,  and 
I  went  on — and  on.  Although  noon  means  din- 
nertime to  most  people,  it  was  only  12  o'clock 
for  us. 

"I  had  a  disappointment  in  Uodgenville  last 


night,"  I  told  Joe.  "No  pumpernickel  in  town 
for  me  to  carry  along  for  snacks.  Nor  any 
whole  wheat  bread.  Then  I  forgot  to  get  any- 
thing else." 

"A  possum  wouldn't  miss  the  pumpernickel," 
Joe  remarked.  "He  would  get  busy  on  these 
persimmons  along  the  fence  row." 

Really,  they  were  the  most  tasty  persim- 
mons I  have  ever  found,  particularly  the  first 
50  or  so. 

We  sat  at  the  junction  of  McDougal  Creek 
and  Brandy  Fork,  while  Joe  told  me  of  the 
old  McDeugal  home,  where  Joe's  father  lived 
as  a  boy  and  where  General  William  "Bull" 
Nelson  made  his  headquarters  during  the 
Civil  War. 

"Lots  of  Civil  War  relics  have  been  found," 
saitl  Joe,  "including  tokens  used  in  trade  by 
the  army  sutlers,  who  had  a  camp  of  their 
own." 

As  we  turned  southward  toward  Buffalo, 
we  recalled  what  Joe,  Sr.,  had  told  us  of 
"devil's  lanes,"  once  common  in  the  area.  It 
seems  that  when  a  pair  of  neighboring  farm- 
ers got  so  mad  at  each  other  they  had  no 
use  for  a  common  fence,  each  would  withdraw 
a  few  feet  and  build  a  private  fence  on  his 
own  property.  The  unused  strip  between  the 
two  fences  would  be  termed  "devil's  lane"  by 
the  neighbors. 

Just  as  the  persimmon  vitamins  were  wear- 
Continued  On  Page  16 
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Only  a  fragment  remains 
of  old  grave  marker  for 
young  Tommy  Lincoln 

LODES    OF    LORE  Continued 

ing  thin,  Joe  and  I  came  to  a  restaurant  at 
Buffalo  and  found  the  best  exercise  of  the 
day  to  be  sticking  one's  knees  under  a  table 
well   loaded  with  baked  ham  and  all  the 

fixin's. 

Then,  at  a  quicker  pace,  we  headed  for 
Lincoln  Memorial  Park  for  a  few  thoughts 
about  the  Great  Emancipator's  childhood  be- 
fore snagging  a  ride  into  Hodgenville  with 
Claude  Williams.  We  apologized  to  Claude 
about  riding  after  hiking  a  mere  25  miles  or 
so,  but  we  had  some  "research"  to  do  back 
in  Hodgenville. 

Early  next  morning,  I  was  a  mile  north  of 
Hodgenville,  walking  over  the  old  site  of 
Phillips  Fort  and  scratching  for  arrowheads. 
The  area  was  used  by  the  Indians  long  before 
Capt.  Philip  Phillips  had  built  a  fort  in  the 
early  1780's. 

Next,  I  headed  for  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
country,  skipping  the  trails  that  I  already  had 
covered  on  a  previous  hike  with  Boy  Scouts. 
On  the  former  trip  I  had  learned  that  the 
best  way  to  double  the  mileage  of  a  hike  is  to 
follow  Boy  Scouts  on  their  "short  cuts." 

For  my  present  jaunt,  I  planned  to  approach 
the  Knob  Creek  country  from  the  north  and 
to  meet  two  expert  guides  at  the  site  of  the 
boyhood  home  of  Austen  Gollaher,  who  had 
rescued  his  young  pal,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
from  Knob  Creek. 

'You  can  find  us,"  Fred  Howard  had  in- 
structed me,  "by  the  sound  of  me  and  Bill 
Lane  shooting  quail  near  the  old  cabin  site." 

I  followed  the  bangs  and  found  Fred,  Bill 
and  the  foundation  stones,  but  nary  a  quail. 


Steven  Williams,  left,  and  his  brother, 
Michael,  pose  with  fragment  from  grave  of 
Lincoln's  brother  who  died  at  age  of  4. 


Two  hours  later,  at  White  City,  I  talked 
with  the  great-granddaughter  of  Austen  Golla- 
her and  other  descendants  and  found  out  how 
to  locate  the  grave  of  Tommy  Lincoln  in  the 
old  Redmon  burying  ground.  He  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  younger  brother. 

After  the  Tommy  Lincoln  stone  marker  was 
found  several  years  ago,  souvenir  hunters 
chipped  away  so  much  that  the  land  owner, 
W.  G.  Miller,  carried  the  remaining  fragment 
to  his  house.  Now  there  is  a  modern  marker 
placed  by  Boy  Scouts  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I  was  shown  the  remains  of  the  original 
stone,  with  its  inscription  "TL,"  by  Steven 
and  Michael  Williams,  small  sons  of  the  pres- 
ent occupants  of  the  Redmon  farm. 

As  I  headed  back  toward  Hodgenville  to 
wind  up  my  Larue  County  ramble,  I  recalled 
the  story  they  had  told  me  about  Greenbrier 
Smith,  who  won  a  bet  by  carrying  a  200-pound 
barrel  of  flour  on  his  shoulder  from  Hodgen- 
ville to  Lcafdale. 

"I'd  like  to  pull  out  of  Hodgenville  in  a 
couple  of  hours  with  200  pounds  of  hot  biscuits 
under  my  belt,"  I  mused.  "I  think  I  could  use 
about  that  many." 


Once  6  to  8  feet  high,  the  old  Indian  Wall,  built  about  2,000  years  ago,  now 
is  only  a  meandering  little  ridge.  It  helped  the  Indians  trap  wild  animals. 
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Stiff  On  The  Trail 


Larue's  Old  Stone  House 
Was  Built  In  Virginia 


W'HILE  exploring  Larue  County  afoot, 
I  visited  overnight  in  a  house  that  was 
built  in  Virginia  170  years  ago — a  house 
that  was  well  known  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
during  his  boyhood  at  nearby  Knob  Creek 
Farm. 

Lincoln,  when  President,  recalled  a  trip 
with  his  father  to  Hodgen's  Mill  and  of  taking 
a  rest  along  the  way  under  shade  trees  at  the 
Old  Stone  House.  "Old"  was  an  apt  word  for 
the  house  even  in  Lincoln's  boyhood  around 
1820.  The  house  was  built  in  1791,  one  year 
before  Kentucky  became  a  state.  Kentucky 
then  was  part  of  Virginia. 

Also,  at  the  same  spot,  I  visited  a  school- 
room that  is  surely  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
state.  It's  the  upper  room  over  the  spring 
house  that  was  built  before  the  Old  Stone 
House  and  was  first  used  as  living  quarters 
while  the  residence  was  under  construction. 
In  this  ancient  schoolroom,  I  sat  on  the  long 
wooden  bench  plentifully  supplied  with  school- 
boy initials.  All  the  studying  I  did  in  that 
old  school  was  of  the  Old  Stone  House  and 
its  history. 

The  main  residence  was  built  by  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick,  probably  on  land  first  taken  up 
by  John  Larue  in  1783.  In  the  settlement  of 
John  Larue's  estate,  the  administrators  list 


a  charge  item  of  92  English  pounds  "to  the 
sale  of  9,510  acres  of  land  to  Joseph  Kirk- 
patrick as  per  bond."  The  actual  builder  was 
Ben  Castleman.  a  well-known  architect  of 
that  day. 

In  his  will,  Joseph  Kirkpatrick  left  the  land 
to  his  children — and  "one  bedroom"  to  his 
wife. 

An  owner  of  about  a  century'  ago  found 
the  old  three-story  stone  house,  about  25  by 
35  feet,  too  confining.  So  he  tore  out  an  end 
wall,  added  new  rooms  and  halls,  and  more 
than  doubled  the  size  of  the  building. 

The  present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Williams  (Mrs.  Williams  was  a  Larue),  pur- 
chased the  enlarged  home  from  the  family 
of  August  Ovescn.  a  native  of  Denmark,  who 
had  owned  the  place  for  about  50  years.  Own- 
er Ovesen  had  added  a  most  unique  and  at- 
tractive front  porch. 

Originally,  the  ground  floor  (really  a  foot 
or  so  underground)  was  a  single  big  room 
about  25  by  35  feet — with  a  huge  open  fire- 
place for  cooking.  The  second  floor  was 
divided  into  two  rooms  for  living  quarters. 
The  third  had  two  bedrooms  with  small  win- 
dows— and  walls  30  inches  thick.  Heating  has 
never  been  much  of  a  problem. 

The  present  owners,  Claude  Williams  and 
Continued  On  Page  18 


You're  looking  down  on  bottom  lands  along  Rolling  Fork  River  in  this  photo. 
The  scene  is  near  Larue  County's  famous  Old  Stone  House,  erected  in  1791. 
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Most  people's  racking  coughs  due 
to  colds  or  flu  arc  caused  by  irrita- 
tion of  the  membranes  along  the 
bronchial  tube*.  Phlegm  collects  in 
the  bronchial  passages  and  you  suf- 
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Now,  Creomulsion  Cough  Syrup 
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cotics. It  gets  at  their  cause— soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  loosens  anil 
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you  will  find  men  whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  give 
you  every  *  cooperation  and  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  your  financial  problems.  Come  in  and 
avail  yourself  of  their  services. 

i  ouuvvii  1 1  'iuubi  eoA'tMO.' 

Th»  Bank  of  friandly  Sarvica 
Fifth  and  Mattel  4th  and  Broadway 

Highland  and  Boiler    Bardstown  Rd.  and  Taylorsville  Rd. 

mber  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


The  old  hiker  scaled  the  heights 
in  order  to  get  a  night's  sleep 


BUILT    IN    VIRGINIA  Continued 

his  wife,  are  very  selective  collectors  of  old 
furniture,  particularly  of  walnut  and  cherry 
objects.  Their  most  recent  find  is  a  "mammy 
bench."  It's  a  rocking  bench  about  5  feet  in 
length.  About  three  feet  of  the  bench  is  re- 
served for  an  infant,  safe  and  snug  behind  a 
removable  railing  that  fits  into  sockets  in  the 
front  edge.  The  remaining  two  feet  of  bench 
is  left  for  mammy  so  she  could  sit  and  rock 
herself  and  the  baby. 

Several  beds  in  the  house  are  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  a  trundle  bed  underneath.  In 
fact,  when  Claude  Williams  conducted  me  to 
the  upper  floor  of  Old  Stone  House  for  the 
overnight  pause  in  my  Larue  County  hike, 
he  pointed  out  the  high  bed  and  the  trundle 
and  offered  me  a  choice.  Without  practice  at 
sleeping  in  trundles  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  I  took  to  the  high  bed  and 
barely  managed  to  scale  the  heights. 

Equally  dizzying  was  my  descent  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  odor  of  bacon  and  eggs  came 
through  the  doorway  and  Claude  called  for 
me  to  "come  and  get  it." 

Mrs.  Williams  had  gone  modern  on  us.  In- 
stead of  using  the  7-foot  open  fireplace  of 
170  years  ago,  she  had  switched  to  the  new 
kitchen  not  a  day  over  100  years  old. 

The  entire  house  has  its  water  supply  piped 
from  the  old  spring  house  that  stands  high 
on  a  stone  ledge  about  200  feet  from  the 


residence,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  floor. 
The  water  never  freezes.  It  has  a  year-round 
temperature  of  50  degrees.  The  water  runs 
constantly  through  the  pipes,  which  continue 
underground  from  the  basement  to  bring  the 
water  back  to  the  surface  down  a  slope  from 
the  house. 

For  a  pleasant  weather  pastime,  from  early 
spring  to  late  autumn,  Claude  Williams  makes 
use  of  the  big  front  porch  added  by  Ovesen. 
Claude  can  tell  you  the  time  of  day  or  night, 
or  season  of  the  year,  by  tuning  in  on  the 
sounds  of  birds  and  insects. 

"While  it's  still  day,"  he  said,  "I  listen  to 
the  bobwhites  from  the  grassy  areas.  I  keep 
listening  until  the  katydids  strike  up — and 
then  the  whippoorwills.  Other  birds  often  sing 
at  night  under  certain  conditions." 

Mrs.  Williams'  chief  pleasure  in  the  Old 
Stone  House  seems  to  be  in  entertaining  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  Howard,  the  latter's  hus- 
band, and  their  two  children — Federick 
Fabian  "Fabe"  Howard,  a  lusty,  7-year-old, 
and  little  19-month-o!d  Mary  Brown  Howard 
— named  for  her  mother,  grandmother  and  all 
the  other  Mary  Browns  in  the  family. 

Living  is  gracious  in  the  Old  Stone  House 
— even  if  you  have  to  scale  a  mountainous 
bed  after  a  hard  day  of  hiking  in  search  of 
Lincoln  lore,  caves,  old  forts,  and  other  won- 
ders of  Larue  County.  Howard  Hardatpay 


More  Color  Photos  On  Page  20 


Two  hunters  look  on  seldoin-seen  view  of  Knob  Creek  Farm,  boyhood  home 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  once  rested  under  trees  at  the  Old  Stone  House. 


Claude  Williams,  accom- 
panied by  his  grandson, 
Frederick  Fabian  Howard, 
7,  walk  in  front  of  his  Old 
Stone  House,  erected  in 
1791  in  Larue  County. 
However,  some  additions 
were  made  later,  the  frame 
part  in  the  1800's  and  the 
porch  as  late  as  1901.  Lin- 
coln visited  there  as  a  lad. 


50-degree  water 
flows  down  a  slope 
to  the  residence 


Williams  and  his  grandson,  "Fabe,"  again 
are  shown,  this  time  in  the  living  room 
of  the  house.  With  them  is  Williams's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Brown  Howard. 
Williams  holds  an  1890  survey,  made  by 
his  father,  of  Larue  County  farms. 


Above  is  spring  and  school 
house,  erected  before  1791. 
The  spring  still  furnishes  wa- 
ter to  Old  Stone  House.  The 
large  window  in  middle  is  for 
a  school  room.  The  window 
at  top  was  for  Indian  lookout. 


"Fabe,"  his  mother,  Mrs.  How- 
ard, and  author-hiker  How- 
ard Hardaway  are  shown  in 
the  schoolhouse.  The  school's 
desk  seats  are  as  much  as  150 
years  old,  and  some  are 
carved  with  pupils'  initials. 


M     THE    COURIER-JOURNAL    M  AO  AZ I N  E 


These  law  books  which  were  used  by  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
in  the  collection  of  William  H.  Townsentl  at  Lexington. 

Lincoln 
The  Lawyer 

Courteous,  direct,  logical  and 
informed,  he  probably  was  at 
his  best  in  cross  -  examination 

By   WILLIAM   H.  TOWNSEND 

The  author,  a  Lexington  attorney  and  historian,  is  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  authorities  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


BORN  in  a  log  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Kentucky,  and  reared  to  manhood  in  the  backwoods 
of  Indiana,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  less  than  a  year  of 
formal  schooling. 

Yet  he  eagerly  read  the  few  good  books  which  came  his  way 
— books  such  as  Weems's  "Life  Of  Washington,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Aesop's  Fables,"  Grimshaw's 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  St.  James  version  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

He  was  old  enough  to  cast  his  first  vote  when  he  arrived  at 
New  Salem,  a  tiny  frontier  village  in  Illinois.  There  he  clerked 
in  a  store  and  worked  as  a  farm  laborer.  Soberly,  he  pondered 
his  future.  He  thought  about  learning  to  be  a  blacksmith;  but 
he  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  fearing,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
lack  of  education  made  success  in  this  field  unlikely. 

However,  Lincoln  still  had  the  law  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
when  he  found  in  a  barrel  of  old  rubbish  a  battered  copy  of 
Blackstone's  "Commentaries."  Thereafter,  he  carried  this  bulky 
volume  with  him  wherever  he  went. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  hard  morning's  work  for  farmer 
Russell  Gadbey,  Lincoln,  at  the  lunch  hour,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
much  too  short,  and  patched  pants,  rolled  halfway  to  his  knees, 
stretched  out  on  the  woodpile  and  opened  Blackstone. 

His  employer,  passing  by,  inquired:  "What  are  you  reading, 
Abe?" 

"I  am  not  reading,"  replied  Lincoln.  "I  am  studying  law." 
"Good  God  A-mighty!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  Gadbey, 
as  he  walked  on. 

It  WAS  about  this  time  that  Lincoln  came  in  contact  with  John 
T.  Stuart,  an  able  lawyer  of  Springfield,  who  offered  to  lend 
him  books.  Now  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  unfaltering 
energy  and  purpose. 

Usually  he  was  able  to  catch  a  ride  to  Stuart's  office  in 
Springfield,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  walked  the  entire  18  miles 
and  back,  reading  as  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  at  the  age  of  28,  Abraham  Lincoln 
obtained  a  license  to  practice  law.  Packing  his  meager  belongings 
Continued  on  fotlotcing  pages 


^fo  -JmwtJfo^-  SALE 

ALL  MERCHANDISE  FROM  REGULAR  STOCK 


You  are  always  welcome  to  come  in  and  browse 
around.  It's  fun — especially  during  our  sale! 


LADIES'  DIAMOND  RINGS 


Platinum  Diamond  Dinner  Ring 
Beg.  $675.00  SALE  $395.00 

2.16  Canst  Emerald  Cut  Engagement  Ring 
Reg.  S1S00.O0  SALE  $1200.00 

White  Gold  Fancy  Ring,  One  Diamond 
Reg.  $37.50  SALE  $19.75 

Carat  18K  White  Gold  Solitaire 
Reg.  $285.00  SALE  $195.00 


Yellow  Gold  Fancy  Ring,  3  Diamonds 
Reg.  $200.00  SALE  $150.00 

1%  Carat  Yellow  Gold  Solitaire 
Reg.  $885.00  SALE  $695.00 

Fancy  Yellow  Unset  Diamond — .90  Carat 
Reg.  $475.00  SALE  $350.00 


MEN'S  DIAMOND  JEWELRY 


Ring,  Unde  Star  Sapphire  and  Diamonds 
Reg.  $235.00  SALE  $175.00 

Ring,  One  Large  and  6  Side  Diamonds 
Reg.  $585.00  SALE  $400.00 


Cuff  links.  Mermaids  in  Yellow  Gold 
with  Black  Star  Sapphires  ond  Dromonds 
Reg.  $265.00  pr.        SALE  $150.00  pr. 

Tie  lock,  Prong-Set  Solitaire  Diamond 
Reg.  $250.00  SALE  $200.00 


DIAMOND  WATCHES 


lady's  Diamond  Watch,  30  Diamonds, 
14K  White  Gold.  Reg.  $535.00 

SALE  $395.00 
lady's    Diamond    Watch,     10  Diamonds, 
14K  White  Gold.  Reg.  $195.00 
 SALE  $147.00 


Lady's  Diamond  Watch,  12  Diamonds, 
14K  White  Gold.  Reg.  $200.00 

SALE  $150.00 
Lady's  Diamond  Watch,  2  Diamonds, 
14K  White  Gold.  Reg.  $250.00 

SALE  $175.00 


CULTURED  PEARLS 

Earrings  Bracelets 


Necklaces 


Brooches 


Special  Group  of 

WATCHES 
40%  OFF 


20%  OFF 


STERLING  HOLLOWARE 


SPECIAL  TABLE 

full  of  miscellaneous 
Jewelry  and  l  / 

Silver.     '/2  PRICE 


LARGE  SELECTION 

Ladies'  &  Men's  14K  Yel- 
low Gold,  Gold  Filled  and 
Sterling  Jewelry 

20%  OFF 


Candelabra,  3-Light 
Reg.  $75.00  pr.  SALE  $59.50  pr. 

Water  Pitcher 
Reg.  $120.00  SALE  $89.50 

Tea  &  Coffee  Service,  5-Pc. 
Reg.  $500.00  SALE  $295.00 

Tea  &  Coffee  Service,  5-Pc. 
Reg.  $575.00  SALE  $395.00 

Coffee  Service,  3-Pc. 
Reg.  $135.00  SALE  $98.50 


Sugar  &  Creamer 
Reg.  $20.00  SALE  $16.95 

Compote 

Reg.  $12.00  SALE  $9.75 

Candlesticks,  Low 
Reg.  $11.00  SALE  $8.75 

Candelabra,  Low,  3-Light 
Reg.  $32.00  SALE  $26.50 


SILVERPLATED  HOLLOWARE 


Tea  &  Coffee  Service,  4-Pc. 
Reg.  $142.50  SALE  $89.50 

Tea  &  Coffee  Service,  5-Pc. 
Reg.  $225.00  SALE  $175.00 

Water  Pitcher 
Reg.  $10.50  SALE  $8.75 

Gallary  Tray 
Reg.  $75.00  SALE  $59.50 

Gravy  Boat  &  Troy 
Reg.  $19.25  )SALE  $15.75 


Shrimp  Dish 
Reg.  $10.00  SALE  $7.95 

Covered  Vegetable  Dish 
Reg.  $14.00  SALE  $11.75 

Chafing  Dish 
Reg.  $33.00  SALE  $27.50 

Wine  Cooler 
Reg.  $30.00  SALE  $23.75 


AU  SALES  FINAL 


w,  •easel  Atcoa* 


c/ 


570  South  Fourth  Street  Since  182$ 

Louisville's  Oldest  Business  Establishment 


SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY    12,     1M1  21 


7^m  Steody"  Ring  for 


Pay  $2.00  Monthly 


TEENAGE  CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS  INVITED 


Cv.  4tb  t  Mhnaa  I"*-  Tr«!  Ciahr 

t»WMNav  Wwf.  Dili*  Mmm  Cmtti 

Clf.MttaMil  lr«p«i  Maw  CmHr 


when  should 

your  baby  walk?  «  r 3>  ^' 

hoi    good    ond    loody    .    .  . 
know     Inn     -k.n     iKot    big  <^SSl 


Royalty  designed  Gorham 
sterling  silver  pin  cush- 
ion. The  burgundy  velvet 
cushion   is  removable. 


■mrf  1k«tm 

Starks  Bldg. 
St-  Matthews— Gardiper  Lan 


KAU  FMAN'S 


OF  KENTUCKY 


our  judy  bond  dots 
have  lot*  of  dash! 

3.98 

The  blouse  that  couldn't  be  easier 
to  care  for!  Luscious  Dacron®  polyester, 
short  sleeved,  bow  accented  in  white  with  red, 
navy,  lilac  or  brown  polka  dots.  Sizes  32-38. 

MAIN  FLOOR  BLOUSES  AND  DIXIE  MANOR 
MAIL  AND  PHONE  ORDERS  FILLED  DlAL  JUM&i 


Plain  and  popular,  Lincoln  took 
his  law  practice  to  14  counties 


LINCOLN  Continued 

into  an  old  pair  of  saddle  bags,  he  borrowed 
a  Horse  and  jogged  up  to  Springfield. 

Into  a  large  general  store  the  tall  stranger 
went  to  inquire  the  price  of  a  mattress, 
blankets,  sheets  and  a  pillow  for  a  single  bed. 
The  proprietor,  Joshua  F.  Speed,  made  a 
quick  calculation  which  totaled  $17. 

"It  is,  no  doubt,  cheap  enough,"  said  his 
customer  sadly,  "but,  cheap  as  it  is,  I  am 
unable  to  pay  it.  If  you  can  credit  me  until 
Christmas,  I  will  pay  you  then,  if  I  am  able. 
But  if  I  fail  as  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  ever  pay  you." 

Seeing  the  young  stranger  so  pained  at 
contracting  a  small  debt.  Speed  invited  him 
to  share,  without  cost,  his  double  bed  upstairs. 
Thus  began  an  abiding  friendship. 

A.FTER  four  years  as  a  junior  partner  of 
John  T.  Stuart,  and  Vh  years  with  Stephen  T. 
Logan,  Lincoln  in  1844  formed  his  own  firm 
with  William  H.  Herndon,  a  young  man  who 
had  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Logan  & 
Lincoln — a  partnership  which  was  to  last  un- 
til dissolved  many  years  later  by  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin. 

More  than  half  of  the  senior  partner's  time 
was  spent  "riding  the  circuit,"  while  Herndon 
kept  the  Springfield  office  open  and  took  care 
of  local  business. 

The  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois  was 
comprised  of  14  sparsely  settled  counties,  and 
in  winter  the  mud  was  deep  and  the  rivers 
and  creeks  swollen  and  treacherous.  But  it 
was  a  merry  and  carefree  company  that  forded 
these  streams  on  horseback  and  galloped  across 
the  wide,  rolling  prairie  in  fair  weather  and 
foul. 

Some  of  the  lawyers  visited  only  a  few  of 
the  most  accessible  county  seats  in  the  dis- 
trict, while  others  made  nearly  all  of  them. 
Abraham  Lincoln  rode  the  entire  circuit. 

Always  scrupulously  clean  and  closely 
shaven,  but  clad  in  a  wrinkled,  ill-fitting  suit, 
wearing  a  tall  stovepipe  hat  which  sometimes 
looked  as  if  a  calf  had  gone  over  it  with  its 
wet  tongue,  and  carrying  a  huge,  faded,  green- 
cotton  umbrella  and  an  old  saddlebag  filled 
with  books,  papers  and  a  change  of  linen, 
Lincoln  was  the  plainest  personality  and  the 
best-liked  lawyer  in  all  the  14  counties. 

At  the  trial  table,  waiting  for  a  case  to  be 
called,  Lincoln  was  not  an  imposing  figure. 

Slouched  in  a  chair,  his  long  legs  crossed, 
hands  sometimes  crammed  in  trouser  pockets, 
he  seemed  no  taller  than  the  average  man. 

His  coarse,  thick,  rebellious  hair  fell  care- 
lessly over  the  massive,  deep-lined  forehead. 
His  rugged,  wealherbeaten  face  with  its  angu- 
lar jaws  and  firm,  upturned  chin  looked  care- 
worn and  haggard,  his  gray  eyes  dull. 


He 


LOWEVER.  when  he  rose  and  began  to 
speak,  the  jury  and  courtroom  audience  were 
startled  at  the  phenomenal  change  in  his 
appearance. 

His  height  of  6  feet  4  inches  was  majestic; 
his  voice,  ordinarily  rather  high  pitched,  be- 
came resonant  and  well  modulated;  the  dark 
eyes  now  flashed  and  twinkled;  the  droll  smile 
which  expanded  his  furrowed  cheeks  revealed 
a  mouth  full  of  white,  regular  teeth  and 
wreathed  his  whole  countenance  in  animation. 
Sparing  in  the  use  of  gestures,  Lincoln 


stood  squarely  on  his  feet,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  back  or  one  hand  clutching  a  lapel 
of  his  coat  and  the  other  hanging  easily  at 
his  side. 

His  gaunt,  loosely  knit  frame  had  great 
vertical  elasticity.  When  deeply  moved,  he 
would  stretch  himself  beyond  his  already- 
impressive  height,  throw  his  long,  sinewy 
arms  high  above  his  head,  pause  for  an  in- 
stant in  this  attitude,  and  then  sweep  his  huge 
fists  through  the  air  with  a  crashing  emphasis 
no  one  ever  forgot. 

Lincoln  was  probably  at  his  best  in  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses. 

He  knew  his  facts  and  the  rules  of  evidence, 
and  moved  cautiously.  He  never  asked  un- 
necessary questions.  He  was  direct  and 
courteous.  Without  seeming  effort,  he  sought 
to  establish,  whenever  possible,  a  relaxed — 
even  friendly — relationship  with  the  witness. 

In  almost  every  instance,  he  saw  the  logical 
conclusion  of  an  answer  long  before  it  dawned 
upon  the  person  making  it  and  was  thus  able 
to  lead  him  without  appearing  to  do  so. 


0P 


"NE  who  tried  many  cases  against  him  said: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  instinctively  saw  the  kernel  of 
every  case  at  the  outset,  never  lost  sight  of 
it  and  never  let  it  escape  the  jury." 

However,  his  remarkable  success  as  a  trial 
lawyer  has  tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that, 
as  the  records  show,  his  power  of  analysis, 
irresistible  logic  and  strong  grasp  of  intricate 
subjects  won  a  large  majority  of  his  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  both . 
of  his  cases  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Lincoln  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  The  fact  th'at  he  rep- 
resented many  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
corporations  in  the  state,  including  the  Illinois 
Centra]  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroads,  the 
Bank  of  Illinois,  and  the  North  American  In- 
surance Company,  did  not  lessen  his  popularity 
in  any  degree  with  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  only  criticism  ever  voiced  against 
Lincoln  by  his  fellow  lawyers  was  that  he  was 
"impoverishing  the  bar  by  his  picayune 
charges  of  fees." 

This  complaint  seemed  to  have  been  some 
foundation  in  fact,  as  indicated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  the  height  of  Lincoln's 
career  as  a  lawyer. 

He  had  represented  a  client  in  the  leasing 
of  a  hotel  at  Quincy.  When  the  deal  was  over, 
nothing  having  been  said  as  to  the  amount 
of  compensation,  the  client  mailed  his  attor- 
ney a  check  for  $25.  In  a  few  days  he  received 
this  letter: 

February  21.  18S6 

Mr.  George  P.  Floyd* 
Quincy,  111. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  jutt  received  yourt  of  the  16th 
with  check  on  Ftagg  &  Savage  for  twenty- 
five  dollars.  You  mutt  think  I  nm  a  high- 
priced  man.  You  are  too  liberal  with  your 
money.  Fifteen  dollart  it  enough  for  the 
job.  I  tend  you  a  receipt  for  fifteen  dol- 
lart, and  return  to  you  a  ten-dollar  bill. 

V  ours  truly, 
A.  Lincoln. 
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A  rare  water  color  in  (he  Townsend  collection  depicts  Lincoln  as  he  "rode  the  circuit.1 


"Resolve  to  be  honest  in  all  events,"  was 
Lincoln's  advice  to  law  students.  "If  in  your 
judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  re- 
solve to  be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer. 

"Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neigh- 
bors to  compromise  whenever  you  can.  Point 
out  to  them  how  the  nominal  winner  is  often 
a  real  loser — in  fees,  expenses  and  waste  of 
time. 

"As  a  peacemaker,  the  lawyer  has  a  su- 
perior opportunity  of  being  a  useful  man." 

Lincoln  had  an  unfailing  good  humor  and 
never  indulged  in  personalities,  a  practice 
quite  common  in  trials  of  that  day,  unless  in 
self-defense.  However,  he  was  known  to  pos- 
sess a  withering  sarcasm  which,  though  rarely 
employed,  never  failed  to  drive  an  adversary 
to  cover. 

During  selection  of  a  jury  in  a  certain  case, 
a  lawyer  objected  to  one  of  the  jurors  be- 
cause of  his  acquaintance  with  Lincoln,  who 
represented  the  other  side.  Such  an  objec- 
tion was  then  considered  a  personal  reflec- 


tion and  Judge  David  Davis  promptly  over- 
ruled it. 

When  Lincoln's  turn  came  to  examine  the 
jury,  he  also  began  to  inquire  whether  any 
of  them  knew  opposing  counsel. 

"Now,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  the  court  said  severely, 
"you  know  my  ruling  on  that.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  juror  knows  your  opponent  does  not 
disqualify  him." 

"No,  your  honor,"  responded  Lincoln  dryly, 
"but  I'm  afraid  some  of  these  gentlemen  may 
not  know  him,  which  would  place  me  at  a 
disadvantage." 

February  10,  1861,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
last  day  in  Springfield.  He  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Southern 
States  were  seceding.  Civil  war  was  imminent. 
A  seemingly  whimsical  destiny  had  placed  in 
the  big,  untried  hands  of  a  country  lawyer 
the  distracting  problems  of  a  disintegrating 
union. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Lincoln  walked 
into  the  small  second-floor  office  on  the  west 

Continued  on  Page  24 
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The  last  day  before  Washington: 
visitors,  business  and  memories 


Lincoln  presented  this  appearance  in  earlier  law  years. 


LINCOLN  Continued 

side  of  the  Springfield  Public  Square,  where 
the  faithful  junior  partner  waited.  The  lines 
in  his  face  were  deep  with  care  and  fatigue. 

All  day  long,  visitors  had  passed  through 
the  office  which  he  now  occupied  in  the  State- 
house,  and  it  was  not  until  the  crowds  had 
gone  away  that  he  was  able  to  meet  his  part- 
ner in  the  old  office  for  the  last  conference. 

For  a  little  while  the  two  men  discussed 
various  unfinished  legal  business  and  went 
hastily  over  the  books  of  the  firm.  When  these 
few  matters  had  been  disposed  of,  Lincoln 
walked  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  battered  lounge. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  lay  with  his  face  to 
the  ceiling  without  speaking.  These  four  walls 
held  recollections  of  poverty,  disappointment, 
bitter  struggle  and  ultimate  success,  never  to 
be  erased  from  his  memory.  In  this  room  he 
had  prepared  his  briefs  and  talked  with  clients. 

Here  he  had  pondered  great  national  issues 
now,  by  almost  miraculous  circumstances,  con- 
fronting him  for  solution.  On  the  scarred  pine 
table  he  had  written  the  "house-divided- 
against-itself"  speech  and  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute address. 

And  here,  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  with  the 
emotions  of  defeat  heavily  upon  him  after 


Douglas  had  beaten  him  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  had  written  his  friend.  Dr.  Anson 
G.  Henry:  "I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race. 
Though  I  now  sink  out  of  view  and  shall  be 
forgotten,  I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks 
which  will  tell  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
long  after  I  am  gone." 

Then,  suddenly,  as  he  lay  on  the  couch, 
Lincoln  began  to  talk  of  the  early  days  of  his 
practice,  recalling  the  humorous  features  of 
various  lawsuits  on  the  circuit.  His  reminisc- 
ences ran  on  happily  until  dusk  crept  through 
the  dingy  little  windows,  reminding  him  that 
it  was  time  to  go  home. 

As  he  gathered  a  bundle  of  books  and  pa- 
pers  under  his  arm.  he  spoke  wistfully  of  the 
metal  sign  "Lincoln  &  Herndon"  that  swung 
on  rusty  hinges  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

"Let  it  hang  there  undisturbed,"  he  said 
softly.  "Give  our  clients  to  understand  that 
the  election  of  a  President  makes  no  change 
in  the  firm  of  Lincoln  &  Herndon.  If  I  live, 
I'm  coming  back  sometime  and  then  we'll  go 
right  on  practicing  law  as  if  nothing  had 
happened." 

He  lingered  for  a  moment  as  if  to  take  a 
last  look  at  the  old  quarters,  then  walked 
slowly  through  the  door  into  the  narrow  hall- 
way and  down  the  rickety,  creaking  stairs. 
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Elizabethtown  News 
Elizabethtown ,  Kentucky 
March  3,  1964 


j  Lincoln's  Cabin 
Has  Been  Housed 
More  Than  50  Years 

The  rustic  log  cabin  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  has 
been  housed  in  this  granite  mem- 
orial   at    the    Abraham  Lincoln 
National  Historic  Birthplace  Site 
near  Hodgenville,  for  more  than 
50  years.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
building  was  laid  on  February  12, 
j  1909,    the    100th    anniversary  ol 
1  Lincoln's  birth,  and  it  was  dedi- 
cated on  November  9,  1911. 

The  area  was  established  as  a 
national  park  in  1910.  Approx- 
imately 2V4  million  persons  have 
visited  the  memorial  since  its 
dedication  a  half-century  ago.  A 
new  visitor  center  which  features 
an  audio-visual  program  and  ex- 
hibits depicting  Lincoln's  back- 
ground has  helped  attract  addi- 
tional visitors  in  recent  years. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE 
BEGINNINGS  OF 
HODGENVILLE,  KY. 

From  Hardin  Co.  Court  Rec- 
ords. Order  Book  C.  Page  441. 
Feb.  9,  1818. 

On  a  motion  of  John  Hodgen 
and  Isaac  Hodgen,  Executors  of 
Robert  Hodgen,  deceased  and  Sar- 
ah Hodgen  who  presented  in 
Court  their  petition  with  a  plan 
thereto  annexed  a  town  is  estab- 
lished on  the  lands  of  Robert 
Hodgen,  deceased,  on  Nolin  agree- 
able to  the  said  petition  and  plan 
which  is  order  to  be  entered  of 
record  to  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Hodgenville,  where 
upon  they  entered  into  acknowl- 
dged  their  bond  that  is  to  say, 
the  said  John  Hodgen  for  himself 
and  as  an  agent  for  Isaac  Hodg- 
en, the  other  executor  of  the  said 
Robert  Hodgen  deceased  and  also 
as  agent  for  Sarah  Hodgen,  is 
the  penalty  of  one  thousand 
pounds  conditioned  as  the  law  di- 
rects with  Horiotio  G.  Winter- 
smith  and  Joseph  Vertrees  their 
securities  and  it  is  further  order- 
ed that  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  Sr., 
William  Brown,  William  Cessna 
Samuel  Hodgen  and  Abraham  En- 
low  be  appointed  Trustees  in  and 
for  the  said  town  of  Hodgenville. 

Taken  from  LaRue  Co.  Court 
Records.  Order  Book  No.  1.  P.  14. 

Monday,  May  1,  1843 

Ordered  that  John  Mills,  John 
Farline,  Rawleigh  Mclntire,  Ste- 
phen W.  Stone,  or  any  three  of 
them  be  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  draft  a 
plan  for  the  Court  House,  Clerks 
Office  and  Jail  for  this  County 
and  to  fix  upon  the  manner  in 
which  payment  for  erecting  said 
buildings  are  to  be  made;  also,  to 
fix  upon  a  site  upon  the  Public 
Square  in  the  town  of  Hodgen- 
ville on  which  the  Court  House 
and  Clerk's  Office  are  to  be  erect- 

( Continued  on  Page  2) 


MILL  BUILT  1789 


HODGENVILLE,  KY.,  seat  of 
LaRue  County,  is  one-half  mile 
below  the  confluence  of  the  three 
branches  of  Nolin  River.  In  1789 
Robert  Hodgen  erected  a  mill  on 
his  land.  In  addition  to  operating 
his  mill  and  farm,  he  conducted 
a  tavery  or  "ordinary",  in  which 
notables  were  entertained,  includ- 
ing the  French  botanist  Michaux, 
in  January  1797,  and  the  Royal 
travelers,  exiled  Prince  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  brothers,  in  Ap- 
ril 1797.  Hodgen  died  in  1810,  and 
soon  afterward  the  settlement 
that  sprung  up  near  his  tavern 
was  named  for  him.  In  the  pub 
lie  square  is  a  bronze  STATUE 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  by 
A  d  o  1  p  h  A.  Weinam,  erected  in 
1909  through  National  and  State 
appropriations. 

The    LINCOLN  MEMORIAL 
NATIONAL  PARK,  is  on  the  Old 
Sinking  Soring  Farm,  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  nark  is  the  Lincoln  MeiiSMK'ial, 

'"rowning  an  eminence  v/itrm 
an  austere  square  structure  ap- 
proached from  a  plaza  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  30  feet  wide, 
flanked  by  hedges  and  trees. 
SINKING  SPRING,  its  waters 
still  sweet  and  clear,  is  protected 
by  stone  walls  and  flagging  at 
the  foot  of  the  knoll. 

The  Memorial,  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope,  is  built  of 
Connecticut  pink  granite  and 
Tennessee  marble.  Across  the 
front  are  six  granite  Doric  col- 
umns; similar  columns  frame 
three  grilled  openings  on  each 
side.  Over  the  entrance  is  carved 
"With  Malice  Toward  None  and 
Charity  for  All."  On  the  rear  in- 
side wall  are  inscribed  the  life 
stories  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks. 

In  the  center  of  the  building 
stands  the  log  cabin  that  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  BIRTH- 
( Continued  on  Page  2) 


OLD  COURT  HOUSE 


Regarding  our  Quaint  Old  Court 
House  standing  in  the  public 
Square,  it  has  become  one  of  our 
ancient  land-marks  and  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  history  of  our 
County.  It  was  first  built  in 
1843.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was 
being  used  as  a  barracks  by  Un- 
ions soldiers  and  on  Feb.  21,  1865 
it  was  burnt  by  Quantrill's  guer- 
rillas. It  has  been  said  that  the 
walls  were  still  left  standing  and 
that  the  present  court  house  was 
soon  thereafter  rebuilt  upon  the 
present  walls,  however,  we  do 
not  have  definite  proof  as  to  this. 
If  anyone  can  come  forth  with 
the  actual  facts  regarding  this  it 
will  be  appreciated.  Anyway,  the 
present  Court  House  is  much  ov- 
er 100  years  old  and  has  served 
our  County  long  and  well  but  it 
is  still  sturdy  but  badly  in  need 
of  repairs.  Many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  County  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  this  His- 
torical Old  Shrine  restored  and 
preserved  for  our  Posterity.  A 
petition  is  at  present  being  cir- 
culated to  get  the  sentiments  of 
the  peoole  regarding  it  and  95  per 
Cent  of  the  people,  it  is  safe  tr> 
say  have  signed  it  thus  far  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  see  it  restor- 
( Continued  on  Page  3) 
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SURVEYOR  IN  1806 

On  Feb.  24,  1806,  it  is  ordered 
that  Frederick  Hull  be  and  he  is 
hereby  appointed  Surveyor  of 
that  part  of  the  road  from  Pier- 
points  Mill  to  Hodgens  Mill,  which 
lies  between  the  foot  of  the  High 
Hill  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek 
above  Anthony  Vernons  house,  in 
addition  to  that  part  which  he  is 
now  Surveyor  of,  and  that  the 
same  hands  do  assist  him  in  keep- 
ing the  said  road  in  repair  to 
Pierpoints  Mill  on  Youngers 
Creek. 
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(Cont.  from  Page  1) 

ed  and  that  they  report  tho  same 
to  the  next  term  of  the  Court 
subject  to  this  order. 

Taken  from  LaRue  Co.  Court 
Records.  Order  Book  No.  1.  P.  23. 

June  5,  1843 

This  day  come  into  Court  the 
Committee  appointed  at  the  last 
term  of  this  Court  to  procure 
suitable  buildings,  for  a  Court 
room,  Clerk's  Office  and  Jury 
room  and  reported  verbally  thai 
they  had  rented  of  Thoma: 
Brown,  Esquire,  the  house  for- 
mally occupied  by  said  Brown,  as 
a  Store  House  as  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  Clerk's  Office,  and  Jury 
room  for  this  County  for  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  said 
Brown  the  sum  of  Seventy-five 
dollars,  per  annum  rent,  the  rent 
to  commence  on  the  25  day  of 
March  last,  said  house  having 
been  occupiede  as  Clerks  Office 
since  that  time  they  had  also  pro- 
cured of  said  Brown  the  Baptist 
Meeting  Hoouse  free  of  rent  as  a 
suitable  building  in  which  to  hold 
the  Court  of  this  County  —  that 
they  had  agreed  with  said  Brown, 
that  the  house  procured  as  a 
Clerks  Office,  Jury  Room,  should 
be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  for  which  they  were  rented 
— no  public  meetings  of  any  kind, 
or  elections  should  be  held  in  the 
same  unless  sanctioned  by  Brown 
and  that  the  Court  should  have 
control  over  the  Meeting  House 
only  on  Court  days  —  and  also 
that  the  Houses  should  be  put 
and  kept  in  as  good  repair  as 
they  were  on  the  25  day  of  March 
last  and  possession  should  be  de- 
livered one  year  from  that  day, 
all  of  which  is  agreed  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Court. 

Taken  from  LaRue  Co.  Court 
Records.  Order  Book  from  1843- 
1847,  page  25. 

Monday,  June  5,  1943 

The  Commissioners  appointed 
at  the  last  term  of  this  Court,  do 
draft  a  plan  for  a  Court  House 
(and)  for  this  County,  this  day 
made  their  report,  in  which  re- 
port is  hereby  confirmed,  and  the 
plan  reported  are  hereby  adopt- 
ed by  this  Court  as  the  plan  on 


which  the  Court  House,  Clerk's 
Office  and  Jail  of  this  County 
shall  be  built  and  it  is  ordered 
that  the  said  Commissioners  pro- 
ceed, giving  Public  Notice  at  two 
or  more  Public  Places  in  the 
County  and  in  the  Kentucky  Re- 
gion printed  in  Elizabethtown  to 
let  out  the  Erection  of  said  public 
buildings,  to  the  lowest  bidder  to 
act  and  be  governed  in  all  things 
by  the  laws  of  the  State  on  the 
subject  of  Public  Buildings — the 
Dourt  House  to  be  finished  and 
lelivered  on  or  before  the  7th 
day  of  November,  1844  and  the 
Clerks  Office  and  Jail  by  the  first 
day  of  June,  1845.  The  buildings 
to  be  let  out  upon  the  following 
terms  to  wit  —  That  the  under- 
takers shall  take  the  subscrip- 
tions of  twenty-five  hundred  and 
fifty-five  hundred  and  fifty  five 
dollars  subscribed  by  the  citizens 
of  Hodgenville  and  vicinity  to- 
ward the  erection  of  said  public 
buildings  and  report  to  the  Com- 
missioners or  the  part  of  the 
Court  for  the  twenty  two  hun- 
dred dollars  and  should  the  un- 
dertakers collect  out  of  said, 
more  than  the  $2,200,  the  amount 
to  be  credited  on  the  balance  of 
his  contract  —  and  the  balance  of 
the  contract  to  be  made  in  five 
annual  installments  —  The  first 
installment  to  be  levied  at  the 
laying  of  the  next  County  levy  in 
November  next  and  the  other  an- 
nually from  that  day. 

Ordered  that  Stephen  W.  D. 
Stone  and  Lloyd  Harris  be  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  ground  of  Hodgen- 
ville for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Jail  of  the  County  upon  and 
that  they  contract  for  a  lot  to 
have  a  stray  pen  erected  there- 
on and  that  they  make  a  report 
to  the  Court  at  next  term, 
o— O- — n 

HARDIN  COUNTY 
BOOK  B.  INDEX. 


Daugherty,  Christopher.  Sept. 
29,  1808.  May  Court  1811.  Wife: 
Martha.  Children  mentioned  but 
not  named.  Ex.  Wife:  Wit:  John 
Daugherty,  Jesse  Daugherty, 
John  Watts. 

Miller,  Peter.  May  16,  1813. 


Oct.  Court,  1813.  Wife:  Sarah. 
Sons:  John,  James,  Robert,  Sam- 
uel, Hiram,  Peter.  Daus.  Nan- 
cy Duncan,  Eliz.  Saylard,  Polly. 
Ex:  not  named.  Wit:  Denton 
Georgehean,  Achilli  Moreman, 
James  Miller. 

Hodgens,  Robert.  Feb.  1,  1810. 
  Wife:  Sarah.  Daus:  Susan- 
nah Thomas,  Margaret  Vertrees, 
PlK'be  LaRue,  Sally  LaRue,  Hed- 
idah  Keith,  Eliz.  Hodgen,  Polly 
Hodgen.  Sons:  Isaac,  John,  Sam- 
uel, James,  Jacob,  (Jabe?).  Men- 
tions heirs  cf  Robert  Hodgens. 
Jr.  Wit:  Jard  Crutcher,  Richard 
Winchester,  Arval  Lafollet. 

Mill  Built  -  (Cont.  from  Page  1) 
PLACE  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN. When  the  cabin  was  re- 
stored and  placed  within  the 
walls  of  the  Memorial  Building, 
its  size  was  reduced  slightly.  It 
is  now  12  feet  wide  and  17  feet 
long  its  walls  are  11  logs  high. 
The  spaces  between  the  logs  are 
chinked  with  clay,  and  a  clay- 
lined  log  chimney  stands  at  one 
end.  A  small  window  gives  the 
only  light,  and  the  doorway  is  so 
low  that  a  man  of  average  height 
must  stoop  when  entering. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  grand- 
father, came  to  Kentucky  from 
Virginia  between  1782  and  1784. 
His  son,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and 
Nancy  Hanks  were  married  at 
Beeciiland  in  Washington  County 
in  1806,  and  set  up  housekeeping 
at  Elizabethtown. 

In  December,  1808  Thomas  Lin- 
coln purchased  this  farm  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Nolin  River,  and 
came  here  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  Sarah.  In  the  short  time 
he  lived  on  it,  he  farmed  a  few 
acres,  hunted,  did  carpentry  work 
for  other  farmers.  Hardin  County 
tax  records  show  that  he  was  tax- 
ed for  possession  of  a  few  horses. 
On  Feb.  12,  1809,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born,  and  in  1811  anoth- 
er son,  Thomas,  was  born  and 
died  and  is  buried  here  in  LaRue 
Co.  in  a  little  known  grave  yard. 
In  1813,  possibly  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  title  to  the  land,  the 
Lincoln  family  moved  to  a  Knob 
Creek  farm  where  they  lived  un- 
til they  moved  to  Indiana. 
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Court  House  •  (Cont.  from  P.  1) 

ed  and  used  for  some  useful  pur- 
pose to  attract  more  Tourists  to 
stoy  and  shop  in  our  town.  We 
understand  that  if  enough  people 
are  interested  in  keeping  the  Old 
Court  Mouse  that  we  may  be  able 
to  qualify  for  State  or  Federal 
funds  to  get  this  building  restor- 
ed and  made  a  Shrine.  It  could 
be  used  as  an  Information  Cen- 
ter to  inform  Tourists  of  the  ma- 
ny other  attractions  we  have  here 
in  LaRue  County.  A  Museum 
couold  also  be  set  up  for  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  his- 
torical facts,  data,  and  records 
and  of  other  objects  of  any  sort 
that  are  distinctive  of  the  history, 
tradition  and  legends  of  our  peo- 
ple. This  building  with  its  fire- 
proof vault  is  ideally  suited  to 
this  purpose  and  the  LaRue  Co. 
Historical  Society  would  like  to 
use  it  for  that  purpose. 

This  old  Court  House  has  long 
served  as  an  abode  of  Justice.  It 
is  the  shrine  of  Liberty.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  expressions  of  Amer- 
icanism —  because  it  has  been 
the  heart  of  our  Community. 
What  is  to  be  done  about  it  must 
be  done  quickly  for  vandalism 
has  already  beginning  to  take 
place  on  this  biulding  and  only 
yesterday  a  man  was  seen  re- 
moving the  Memorial  brick  which 
had  written  on  it  the  date  the 
first  Court  House  was  built  here. 
"SAVING  AND  PRESERVING 
THE  SACRED  MONUMENTS  OF 
YESTERDAY  HELPS  TO  BUILD 
THE  MONUMENTS  OF  TOMOR- 
ROW." 

JEFFERSON°COUNTY 
MARRIAGES 

Jacob  Funk,  Jr.  married  E 1  s  a 
Van  Metre  on  April  9,  1784. 

William  McClure  married  Mar- 
tha Beard  on  April  8,  1785,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Beard;  Daniel  Mc- 
Clure Bondsman. 

William  Davenport  married 
Mary  Taylor  on  May  10,  1785. 

John  McClure  married  Jane 
McClintock  —  Daniel  McClure 
Bondsman;  she  was  the  relict  of 
Adam  McClintock. 


William  McClure  married  Mar- 
garet Mossman  —  Daniel  Mc- 
Clure Bondsman.  Father:  Archi- 
bald Mossman,  on  May  10,  1787. 

John  Churchill  maried  Matilda 
Slaughter,  daughter  of  Cadwalder 
Slaughter  on  April  13,  1789. 

William  Rodman  married  Eliz- 
abeth Newland,  daughter  of  Phil- 
lip Newland  on  April  25,  1789. 

James  Ferrill  married  Hannah 
Kennison  on  August  3,  1789. 

Cadwallader  Slaughter  married 
Lucy  Slaughter,  daughter  of 
Francis  Slaughter  on  Dec.  26, 
1790.  Witness.  George  Slaughter. 

Jonathin  Thomas  married  Ma- 
ry Kirkpatrick  (widow)  on  June 
25,  1792. 

William  Stewart  married  Nan- 
cy Daniel  on  November  17,  1793. 

Samuel  Mackey  married  Eliza- 
beth Kirkpatrick  on  January  20, 
1794. 

Henery  Duncan  married  Nancy 
Shipp  on  April  7,  1795. 


EXCERPTS  FROM  THE 
HARDIN  COUNTY 
MINUTE  BOOKS 


On  March  1805,  George  Helm, 
who  was  Surveyor  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  crossroads  about 
half  way  from  Hodgens  Old  Mill, 
came  into  Court  and  gave  up  his 
appointment,  whereupon  the  said 
Road  is  divided  and  William  Cess- 
na is  hereby  appointed  Surveyor 
from  the  crossroads  to  Isaac 
Friend's,  and  that  all  hands  liv- 
i  ing  at  Isom  Enlows,  George 
Helm,  and  the  said  William  Cess- 
na's Planation  do  assist  in  keep- 
ing said  road  in  repair,  and  that 
Joseph  Todd  is  hereby  appoint- 
ed Surveyor  from  said  Isaac 
Friends  until  it  intercepts  the 
road  leading  frorn^  Hodgens  Mill, 
and  that  all  the  hands  living  on 
the  Little  South  Fork  above  Wil- 
liam Kessnas  do  assist  Joseph 
Tood  in  keeping  said  road  in  re- 
pair. 

SOME  EVENTS  OF  1904 


Jim  Druen,  of  Buffalo,  sold  to 
persons  in  Italy  his  fine  stallion 


"ONWARD  SILVER",  for  $21,- 
000.  The  sale  was  made  at  Lex- 
ington where  the  horse  was  stab- 
led. 

Oversen-Burba  Co.  offered  $10.- 
00  in  gold  to  the  farmer  making 
the  best  yield  of  10  acres  or 
more  raised  by  using  Nelson, 
Morris  and  Co.'s  fertilizer.  $5.00 
in  gold  was  second  prize. 

One  of  the  largest  Gypsy  camps 
ever  seen  in  LaRue  County  was 
encamped  near  Slaughter's  Woods 
north  of  town.  About  200  people, 
mostly  children.  The  business  was 
horse  swapping,  but  they  were 
more  disposed  to  buy  them. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Old 
Timers  remember  Jockey  Street 
in  Hodgenville,  where  farmers 
brought  horses,  mules  and  other 
livestock  to  town  to  swap? 

o— o — o 

HUBBARD  FAMILY 


Jacob  Hubbard  was  born  Sept. 
26,  1834  on  the  Rolling  Fork  Riv- 
er  in  LaRue  County,  Ky.  He  was 
the  son  of  Wm.  K.  and  Harriett 
Miller  Hubbard,  to  whom  five 
sons  and  four  daughters  was 
born,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be 
grown. 

William  K.  Hubbard  was  born 
in  1808  in  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  followed  boating 
and  teaming,  and  was  also  Sur- 
veyor and  farmer.  About  1825  he 
settled  about  twelve  miles  North 
ofo  Hodgenville.  He  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Hubbard  who  was 
born  in  Va.,  but  settled  in  Nelson 
Coo.  in  1800,  where  he  first  en- 
gaged as  a  merchant,  later  as  a 
farmer,  slave  holder  and  trader 
on  the  River.  Mrs.  Harriett  Hub- 
bard was  a  native  of  Nelson 
County  and  a  daughter  of  Jacob 
Miller  who  was  of  German  de- 
scent, and  married  a  Miss  Hill. 
They  were  both  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  in  Nelson  Coun- 
ty above  1795,  where  Mr.  Miller 
engaged  in  the  hotel  busines" 
and  farming.  He  was  a  soldier  of 
1812,  was  in  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans with  his  son  John  Miller. 

Jacob  Hubbard  was  reared  on 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Hubbard  Family 

(Cont.  from  Page  3) 

a  farm  and  at  the  age  of  21  years 
he  commenced  life  on  his  own 
account  at  farming  at  $10.00  per 
month  for  three  months,  after 
which  he  went  to  Louisville  and 
engaged  as  a  Salesman  in  a 
Wholesale  Grocery  for  two  years; 
alter  which  he  returned  to  Hod- 
genville  and  engaged  in  the  Gro- 
cery business  for  six  years,  when 
he  again  returned  to  Louisville 
and  engaged  in  the  Wholesale 
Grocery  business  for  two  and  a 
half  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Hodgenville  and  located  where  he 
now  lives,  immediately  North  of 
the  village  on  a  farm.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard married  Lura  Elliott  on 
Sept.  6,  1860.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Edmond  and  Eliza  Peak  El- 
liott. Mrs.  Hubbard  died  on  Sept. 
16,  1860.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Hubbard 
then  married  Mary  M.  Rodman 
on  Oct.  27,  1863.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  J.  H.  and  Cath- 
erine Murry  Rodman.  Seven  chil- 
dren blessed  this  union:  Murry 
R.,  Miller  (died  at  age  18  months), 
Jessie  R.,  J.  Charley,  William  S., 
Mary  M.,  and  Bessie  LaRue. 
o — O — o 

HARDIN  COUNTY.  WILL 
BOOK  A.  1792-1809 

Friend,  Banner.  Aug  3,  1793. 
Estate  to  sister  Eliz.  Stuart  and 
brother  Joseph  Friend.  Ex.  Phil- 
lips, George  Hamilton.  Wit.  Isaac 
Hybes,  Catherine  Harris,  Mary 
Yataler. 

Howell,  Jacob:  Inventory.  Dec. 
1803.  Aprs.  John  Kennedy,  Daniel 
Kennedy,  Andrew  Pairleigh. 

LaRue,  Peter   Apr.  1798 

of  County  Hampshire,  state  of 
Va.  gives  power  of  Attorney  to 
his  brother  Jacob  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Ky.  Wit:  Jacob  LaRue, 
James  LaRue,  Isaac  LaRue,  Sam- 
uel IaRue,  William  LaRue. 

McDowell,  Robert.  Jan.  4,  18.., 
Aug.  23,  1802.  Legatees:  Mother, 
brother  John  McDowell,  Wit. 
James  Wilson,  John  Wilson. 

Miller,  Christopher.  Sept.  13, 
11800.  Sept.  23,  1805.  Wife:  Elon- 
er.  Sons:  Henry,  William,  Philip. 
Heirs  of  dau.  Nancy.  Ex.  Henry 


Miller,  William  Miller,  Philip  Mil- 
ler, (sons).  Wit:  Robt.  Hodgens, 
John  Deremiah,  A.  Kell  . . . .  ? 

Van  Meter,  Jacob.  Nov.  11 
1798.  Dec.  Court  1798.  Wife:  Let- 
ty.  Sons:  Jacob,  John  Isaac.  Dau. 
Peggy-  Grandchilden:  Catherine, 
Sarah,  Letty,  Elizabeth,  (Heirs  of 
son  Abraham,  Dec'd.)  Ex  Jacob 
Van  Meter,  Isaac  Van  Metre 
(sons).  Samuel  Haycraft.  Wit. 
Robert  Mosely. 

o— O— o 

McDOUGALL  FAMILY 

ALEXANDER  McDOUGALL 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland  on 
May  12,  1738.  In  1762  he  sailed 
thence  and  in  August  1762  he 
landed  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  He 
lived  there  three  and  one-half 
years  and  then  moved  to  Wilm- 
ington, North  Carolina  where  he 
resided  seven  years  and  six 
months,  when  he  moved  to  South 
Carolina  near  the  Indiana  Coun- 
ty line,  in  what  is  now  called  Un- 
ion County. 

He  was  drafted  in  the  Army 
for  two  months  in  1778,  in  which 
William  Fore  was  Colonel  and 
Thomas  Blessingham  was  Cap- 
tain. He  states  that  he  was  draft- 
ed several  times  from  1777  to 
1782.  For  two  years  he  held  the 
Commission  of  Lieutenant  in  the 
Militia;  his  commission  signed  by 
Thomas  Pickney,  then  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  Thomas  Bless- 
ingham was  his  Captain,  William 
Force  was  his  Colonel  and  Thom- 
as Brandis  was  the  Brigadier 
General. 

He  was  in  the  defense  of  Char- 
leston against  Commodore  Park- 
er; was  also  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
notorious  Terry  called  Bill  Cun- 
ningham who  had  committed 
murders  and  burned  two  Iron 
Works  on  Pacolot  River  and  num- 
erous other  engagements. 

He  resided  in  South  Carolina 
until  1801,  when  he  removed  to 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and 
setled  on  what  was  called  Little 
South  Fork  Creek,  (now  McDoug- 
all  Creek)  in  LaRue  County,  Ken- 
tucky on  the  site  where  Earl 
Friend  now  lives.  He  was  a  Min- 


ister of  the  Baptist  Church  for 
sixty  years.  His  wife  preceded 
him  in  death.  He  died  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1841  at  the  age  of  103 
years,  10  months  and  three  days. 
He  applied  for  a  pension  in  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky,  on  Janua- 
ry 21,  1833  at  the  age  of  91  years 
next  May.  His  Pension  Number 
was  S-30567,  South  Carolina  Ser- 
vice. 

o— O— o 
RECORDS  WANTED 

If  you  have  any  Old  Court  Rec- 
ords, historical  data  pertaining  to 
our  County  or  other  interesting 
information  youo/  would  like  to 
contribute  to  our  Society,  we 
would  be  glad  for  you  to  send  or 
bring  it  in.  We  may  be  able  to 
use  it  in  some  future  edition  of 
our  Historical  paper,  but  if  not, 
we  would  be  glad  to  file  it  in  our 
Historical  files  for  future  refer- 
ence. Send  all  information  and  in- 
quiries to  the  LARUE  COUNTY 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY.  In  care 
of  The  Lincoln  Memorial  Library 
on  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Hodgenville,  Ky. 
oufv  present  Headquarters  and  it 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  our  Cor- 
responding Secretary  or  the  Pres- 
iding Officer  of  o  u  r  Club.  New 
Club  Officers  are  soon  to  be  elect- 
ed and  their  names  will  be  given 
in  the  next  edition  of  our  paper. 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  have 
you  file  with  us  a  copy  of  your 
family  genealogy.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  Genealogical 
Committee,  it  having  been  abol- 
ished by  the  Board  of  Directors 
about  a  y  e  a  r  ago.  At  present, 
each  member  is  requested  to  work 
on  their  own  family  lines,  (with 
the  help  of  more  experienced 
members,  if  help  is  needed),  and 
to  turn  a  copy  of  it  in  to  our  So- 
ciety to  keep  on  record  in  the  So- 
ciety's Files. 

If  you  think  that  you  would 
like  to  join  our  fast  growing  His- 
torical Society,  why  not  pay  us 
a  visit  and  sit  in  one  of  our 
meetings.  We  meet  each  second 
Monday  of  the  month  at  2:00  p./\f] 
'ear. 


PREMIERE  SHOWING 


Mister  Lincoln 

8:30  EST 

LINCOLN  VILLAGE  PARK 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

ADMISSION  —  $5.00 


JOEL  RAY  SPROWLS 


Presents  .  .  • 

Mister  Lincoln 

•f^An  Outdoor  Drama  of 
Lincoln  And  The  Civil  War 


W 


NIGHTLY 

8:30  EST 
Monday  Thru  Friday  Night 

★     *  ★ 

LINCOLN  VILLAGE  PARK 

HODGENVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


RESERVED  $3.00 
GENERAL  ADMISSION  $2.00 


Written  and  Directed  By 
DON  PATTERSON 


WORLD  PREMIER  OF 


MIST 


Monday,  Night,  July  11th 


New  Historical  Drama  Will  Be  Presented 
At  New  Amphitheatre  2!/2  Miles  South 
Of  Hodgenville  on  Highway  31-E 


The  premier  of  "MISTER  LIN- 
COLN" in  a  new  outdoor  amphi- 
theatre on  July  j£th  will  bring 
something  new  to  LaRue  County 
and  the  world  of  the  outdoor  dra- 
ma in  the  state. 

The  over  all  plan  and  produc- 
tion is  the  brain  child  of  Joel  Ray 
Sprowles,  of  Lincoln  Show  Barn 
fame,  and  the  amphitheatre  is 
behind  the  show  barn  in  a  na- 
tural hollow  that  should  allow 
fine  accoustics,  and  a  splendid 
view  of  the  stage  from  every  one 
of  the  540  terraced  seats. 

The  stage  has  already  been 
built  and  is  being  used  now  for 
rehearsals  which  are  going  on 
nightly  as  the  cast,  mostly  of  lo- 
cal people,  are  striving  for  per- 
fection by  opening  night. 

Author  of  the  play,  "Mister 
Lincoln",  and  director,  is  25  year 
old  Don  Patterson,  English  teach- 
er at  LaRue  County  High  School 
for  the  past  three  years.  Patter- 
son is  single  and  wrote  and  pro- 
duced his  own  play,  "Plebian  Es- 
cape", while  in  Campbellsville 
College. 

All  told  Patterson  has  written 
five  plays  and  as  he  says,  two 
and  a  half  books.  One  of  the 
books,  "The  Kingdom  of  Pester 
John",  is  being  published  in  the 
near  future.  The  book  concerns 
Ihe  adventures  of  a  young  man 
in  Miami. 

The  drama  to  be  presented, 
"Mister  Lincoln,"  starts  about 
midway  of  Lincoln's  first  term  as 
president  and  continues  until  his 
assassination.  Patterson  says  that 
he  intends  to  convey  the  thought 
that  freedom  has  responsibilities 
which  one  must  work  to  obtain 


and  hold. 

Assistant  director  artd  set  de- 
signer will  be  Edward  C.  Jett, 
Jr.,  of  Bardstown.  Jett  graduated 
in  May  at  Campbellsville  College 
and  was  co-director  of  produc- 
tions at  the  college  the  past  year. 
While  there  he  was  president  of 
the  Harlequins,  a  drama  society 
and  was  elected  most  outstanding 
member  in  1965.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Jett,  of 
Cox's  Creek  and  will  enter  the  U. 
S.  Air  Force  in  September. 


The  cast  will  consist  of  about 


20  players  and  the  production  will 
take  about  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  show. 

There  are  twelve  scenes  in  the 
drama,  among  them  a  scene  at 
Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  the  White 
House  during  his  second  inaugu- 
ration, the  surrender  farm  house 
at  Appamadox,  a  Union  camp,  a 
Confederate  camp,  Slave  quarters 
and  battlefield  scenes. 

The  amphitheatre  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  rail  fence  made  out 
of  old  rails  of  which  some  500 
were  purchased  from  an  old  farm 
near  Mt.  Sherman.  The  seating 
room  can  easily  be  expanded 
whenever  necessary  to  hold  sev- 
eral hundred  more  seats. 

The  stage  is  36  by  32  feet  and 
the  side  scenery  and  stage  adds 
up  to  almost  100  foot  front  facing 
the  audience. 

Parking  this  summer  will  be  on 
the  paved  space  in  front  of  the 
Lincoln  Barn  Show  building.  Lat- 
er Joel  Ray  says  he  expects  to 
provide  parking  space  on  part  of 
the  nine  acres  on  which  the  the- 
atre stands.  , 

One  great  difference  between 
this  and  other  outdoor  dramas 
presented  in  the  state  is  that  this 
is  entirely  underwritten  and  pro- 
moted by  Joel  Ray  Sprowles,  who 
has  attracted  state  wide  attention 
with  his  shows  at  the  Lincoln 
Barn  Show. 

The  Barn  shows  will  continue 
on  Saturday  nights  as  usual,  there 
being  no  Saturday  presentation  of 
"Mr.  Lincoln".  Sprowles  says  he 
sees  no  conflict  between  the  two 
as  they  should  attract  a  different 
groupe  of  people  at  each  event. 
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NEW  KENTUCKY  AMPHITHEATER  PRESENTS  NEW  LINCOLN  PLAY 

Abraham  Lincoln,  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Ford's  Theater,  is  being  brought 
to  life  in  another  theater  650  miles  and  101  years  away  from  the  tragic  incident, 

"Mister  Lincoln"  is  the  brand-new  historical  drama.,  and  the  new  Lincoln  Village 
Park  Amphitheater  in  LaRue  County,  Ky.  is  staging  the  production  beginning  July  1L 

The  play  is  directed  by  its  author,  LaRue  Countian  Don  Patterson,  and  traces  Lincoln's 
steps  from  midway  in  his  first  term  of  office  until  his  death  in  1865  „   Patterson,  who  has 
four  other  plays  and  a  soon -to -be -published  novel  to  his  credit,  is  only  25.  Joel  Ray 
Sprowles,  the  producer,  is  a  popular  radio  broadcaster  who  has  had  theater  experience 
with  Hodgenville's  Lincoln  Show  Barn,   Television  and  other  professional  experience  is 
shared  by  several  of  the  20 -member  cast.   The  new  5 40 -seat  amphitheater  is  2  1/2  miles 
south  of  Hodgenville  on  US-31E. 

"Mister  Lincoln"  will  be  staged  Monday  through  Friday  at  8:30  p.m.  through  Sept.  2. 
Reserved  seats  are  $3,  general  admission  $2;  children  6  to  13  $1„50,  under  6  free. 

For  reservations  and  further  information  write  to  Joel  Ray  Sprowles,  Lincoln 
Village  Park,  Hodgenville,  Ky.  42748. 

#  #  #  . 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  KENTUCKY 


Hodgenville —  Center  of  the  Universe 


—  Hardin 


Yon  have  heard  of  Mark  Hardin  in  the  old  times. 
Ho  was  soldier,  lawyer,  politician,  and  improved 
Hardin  County  by  making  it  his  home.  A  propo- 
sition arose  while  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  cut  off  a  new  county  from  Hardin,  to  be 
called  Larue.  The  county  scat  was  not  determined 
upon,  but  Hodgenville  was  the  favorite  in  the  race. 
Mark  opposed  the  division  bitterly,  but,  he  soon 
found,  uselessly.  Both  sections  wanted  it  to  go. 
The  candidate,  seeing  further  resistance  was  useless, 
made  an  appointment  to  speak  at  Hodgenville — the 
very  hot-bed  of  county  secession — and  duly  appear- 
ed on  the  stump.  He  began  his  speech  somehow 
in  this  way : 

"  Fellow-citizens :  I  hear  every  where  that  there 
is  a  decided  wish  to  divide  our  county;  and  some, 
I  regret  to  say,  oppose  it.  .  Why?  I  ask,  why? 
fellow-citizens.  Look  at  this  end  of  Hardin.  It 
comes  out  of  the  way.  It  is  detached  naturally 
from  Hardin.  It  projects  like  the  toe  of  a  boot; 
and,  fellow-citizens,  the  too  of  that  boot  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  blunt  end  of  any  candidate  who 
opposes  this  just,  proper,  and  natural  division. 
[Cheers. J  Having  shown  you  that  this  end  (La- 
rue) is  thus  by  nature,  and  should  be  divided  by 
law  from  the  other,  my  next  consideration  is  the 
county  seat.  To  gentlemen  as  intelligent  as  you, 
and  as  familiar  with  the  section  to  be  divided  off, 
I  need  not  point  out  that  Hodgenville  will  be  tho 
centre  of  the  proposed  county  ;  and  where,  but  at 
the  centre,  should  the  county  seat  be?  [Cheers.] 
Gentlemen,  you  have  doubtless  heard  the  removal 
of  our  State  capital  spoken  of.  As  it  is,  it  is  tuck- 
ed up  in  a  north  corner  of  tho  State^wliere  it  is 
about  as  convenient  a  situation  for  the  capital  of 
the  whole  State  as  Elizahethtown  [the  county  seat 
of  Hardin]  is  to  be  the  county  seat  of  Larne.  The 
same  reasons  that  induce  us  to  separate  this  part 
of  the  county  from  the  other  should  make  us  move 
tho  capital.  We  must  move  it,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  State.  Now  take  a  map.  Kentucky  is  120 
miles  long,  by  about  1 10,  in  the  centre,  wide.  Now 
Larue  County  is  on  a  perpendicular  line  just  70 
miles  from  the  Ohio  Uiver,  and  210  from  each  end 
of  the  State,  and  Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  Larue 
County.  I  have  thus  mathematically  demonstra- 
ted to  you  that  the  State  Capital  should  he  removed 
to  Hodgenville.  [Enthusiastic  checringJ^Tellow- 1  N 
citizens :  I  have  been  inadvertently  led  into  these 
questions,  but  I  will  proceed  further.  In  the  late 
war  [the  war  of  1812]  Washington  City  was  burn- 
ed by  the  British;  and  why?  Because  it  was  on 
.  pur  exposed  border.  The  national  capital  should  bo 
removed  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  to  the  centre 
of  the  Union.  Kentucky  is  the  great  seal  set  in 
the  centre  of  our  mighty  republic,  as  you  will  gee 
by  enumerating  the  surrounding  States,  and  as  I 
have  already  shown  you  that  this  is  the  centre  of 
|  Kentucky,  the  national  capital  should  be  removed 
to  Hodgenville."  As  some  had  begun  to  smell  a 
large  Norway  by  this  time  the  cheering  wasn't 
quite  so  loud.  "Nay,"  said  the  orator,  in  a  burst 
of  enthusiasm,  "  Hodgenville  is  the  centre  of  God's 
glorious  and  beautiful  world !" 

"How  in  the  do  you  make  that  out?"  said 

an  irritated  voice  in  the  crowd. 

The  speaker,  drawing  himself  up,  and  sweeping 
his  forefinger  in  a  grand  circle  about  the  horizon, 
Said,  "Look  how  nice  the  slcyjiis  down  all  around!" 


Hardin  County  Enterprise 
Elizabethtown,  Kentucky 
Monday,  February  15,  1965 


New  Court  House  For  LaRue 


BY  RON  BENNINGFIELD 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  com- 
mercial stating  "Progress  is 
our  most  important  product"? 

This  is  an  age  where  trips 
to  the  moon  are  no  longer 
fantasies  told  at  a  child's  bed- 
side but  are  certain  to  be  a 
forthcoming  reality.  This  is  a 
world  in  which,  if  a  person 
doesn't  keep  pace  with  all  the 
advances  in  every  field,  he  will 
fall  hopelessly  behind  on  the 
march  of  civilization. 

LaRue  Countians  are  keep- 
ing in  step  in  the  march  of 
press  with  the  erecting  of 
a  new  county  courthouse.  This 
building,  located  on  High 
Street  in  Hodgenville,  will 
make  obsolete  one  of  the  most 
colorful  structures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county. 

The  old  courthouse,  situated 
on  the  public  square  in  Hod- 
genville, was  built  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  used  by 
Union  soldiers  as  their  sleep- 
ing quarters  and  was  burned 
by  Confederate  guerillas  in 
February,  1865. 

This  ancient  seat  of  law  has 
helped  in  the  capture  of  cri- 


minals and  has  substituted  as 
a  gallows. 

Two  men,  after  allegedly 
killing  a  person  and  stealing 
his  car,  came  upon  a  road- 
block in  the  street  behind  the 
courthouse.  They  succeeded  in 
running  through  the  roadblock 
but  their  get-away  was  spoil- 
ed when  their  car  crashed  into 
the  corner  of  the  building.  Both 
were  then  arrested  and  later 
tried  and  convicted. 

In  the  1920's  a  Negro,  af- 
ter being  convicted  of  molest- 
ing a  young  child,  was  hanged 
by  a  mob  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  courthouse.  This  lynch- 
ing was  the  last  known  public 
hanging  in  LaRue  County. 

In  the  past  few  years  citi- 
zens of  the  county  noticed 
the  old  building  was  becoming 
out  of  date  and  deteriorating. 
It  is  a  two-story  structure 
containing  eight  rooms.  Each 
of  these  rooms  is  heated  by 
a  coal  stove. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
structure  were  deteriorat- 
ing and  people  realized  there 
was  a  definite  need  for  a  new 
building. 


R.  H.  Shoffener  was  granted 
the  contract  for  the  new  build- 
ing which  was  completed  in 
January,  1965. The  cost  of  the 
project  was  around  $300,000. 

The  new  courthouse  is  a 
modern,  three-story  struc- 
ture with  22  rooms,  all  heat- 
ed with  gas.  However,  there  is 
a  touch  with  the  past  for  in 
the  belfry  of  the  modern  build- 
ing is  a  bell  dating  back  to 
1865.  This  bell  was  situated 
in  the  old  courthouse  for  many 
years. 

There  will  be  a  formal  open- 
ing of  the  new  law  building 
sometime  soon  but  the  exact 
date   has   not  yet  been  set. 

Although  it  has  not  been  de- 
cided as  to  what  will  become 
of  the  historic  old  County 
Courthouse  the  people  of  La- 
Rue county  are  proud  of  the 
majestic  old  building  which 
has  served  its  purpose  so  well 
and  they  are  equally  proud  of 
the  new  structure  which  is  a 
symbol  of  showing  the  county 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
place will  not  fall  behind  in 
the  progress   of  this  area. 


Replaced  By  The  New 
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IN  REPLY  REFER  TO 


August  16,  1966 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  McMurtry: 

After  talking  with  you  yesterday,  I  called  Mr.  Clarence  Friend,  Presi' 
dent  of  the  LaRue  County  Historical  Society,  and  he  brought  me  the 
enclosed  paper  which  has  an  article  on  the  old  courthouse.  Instead 
of  clipping  the  article,  I  am  sending  the  paper  as  there  may  be  other 
information  in  it  you  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Friend  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  LaRue 
County  and  is  making  an  intensive  study  of  its  history.    He  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  he  would  be  glad  to  send  you  any  information  that  he 
has  acquired  any  time  you  might  need  it. 

We  at  Abraham  Lincoln  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  the 
past  and  the  information  we  get  from  Lincoln  Lore.    If  we  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  at  any  time,  do  not  fail  to  call  on  us. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Nancy  M,  Black 
Acting  Superintendent 


Enclosure 
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enclored  paper  which  has  an  article  on  the  old  courthouse.  Instead 
of  clipping  the  article,  I  am  sending  the  paper  as  there  may  be  other 
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Mr.  Friend  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  LaRue 
County  and  is  making  an  intensive  study  of  its  history.    He  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  he  would  be  glad  to  send  you  any  information  that  he 
has  acquired  any  time  you  might  need  it. 

We  at  Abraham  Lincoln  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  us  in  the 
past  and  the  information  we  get  from  Lincoln  Lore.    If  we  can  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  at  any  time,  do  not  fail  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Nancy  M.  Black 
Acting  Superintendent 
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nodgenvllle,Jiy. 
August  ^i,  lyoo 


i^r.  K.Gerald  wcMurtry , 
rt.  «ayne,md. 

Dear  sir* 

The  librarian  at  The  .Lincoln  afeiBorial  county  Horary,  Ladies 
jbincoln  J-eague  jsuliding,  nas  handea  me  your  recent  letter  con- 
cerning some  items  ror  your  Lincoln  Lore, 

xes,  our  old  courthouse  has  Deeu  razed, despite  strong  errorts 
oy  the  nistorical  Society  to  keep  it  ror  a  tourist  information 
center,  and  eventually  a  museum,  which  it  no  douDt  would  have  oeen 
aole  to^ror  another  century. 

xhe  county  came  into  existence  in  lb43  m  March,  and  named,  juattjie 
oy  j'dn.  i-ahue  nelm,  *iepreaentative  from  harain  county  at  that  time  in 
the  itate  Assemuiy,  in  honor  or  his  maternal  ancestral  family,  xhe 
name  Lynn  was  also  suggested  In  memory  or  joenjamin  ijynn  ror  whom  the 
little  river  was  named  "Her©  is  the  imoii,  out  no  Lynn",  said  one  or 
his  worried  explorer  comrades.  j&ut  tne  LaBue  name  won, -and  there  have 
oeeii  Latiues  in  tne  county  ail  the  years  down  to  tne  present  day,  as 
well  as  scores  and  scores  or  ramlly  connections  or  otner  names, 

oourt  sessions  were  held  in  a  cnurcn  until  the  courthouse  was 
rlnlsned.  it  was  ourned  Dy  guerrillas  in  *'eoruary  ltfb!p, supposedly 
Quantriii's  ,  rebuilt,  ourned  out  again  in  lbyl,  again  reouiit, duu 
now  there  is  a  handsome  new  Duilding,  wnicn  cannot  De  seen  until  you 
get  t©  it,  and  only  a  gaping  hole  where  tne  sturdy  ©id  building  was, 
and  still  snould  De  for  otner  useful  purposes,  as  well  as  an  interesting 
landmark,  unique  with  its  ironwork  steps  on  tne  outside.  These  sold 
for  tfipuui^at  tne  auction5ror  a  motel  at  uumoenand  Falls,  it  is  gener- 
ally oeiieved  that  the  same  walls  were  usea  In  all  tnree  ©r  its 
periods  or  existence,,  and  tne  wreckers  round  them  still  strong, despite 
the  ©pinion  01  its  enemies  tnat  it  was  unsure  ror  rurtner  occupancy. 

wany  notauio  people. rr©m  uongressmea  c©  rresidents  and  a  queen, 
nave  graced  tne  liuoi*  public  square  with  their  presence.  Theodore  9£b 
Roosevelt  laid  the  corner  stone  ror  the  Lincoln  Memoral  in  19o9» 
Taft  dedicated  it  1911 »  Wilson  accepted  it  for  the  Government  in  1916, 
F.D.R.  came  in  1936,  he  said  "Just  to  feed  his  soul",  and  Eisenhower 
came  while  passing  through  Kentucky,  tyueen  Marie  ©f -Roumania  and  her 
son  and  daughter  laid  a  wreath  at  the  statue  in  19^6,  and  Ll@yd  George 
I  think  in- the  30 *s,^  asked  some  others  wh©  didn't  remember  either. 

Hodgenville *  s  birthday  is  Feb.9,lb,lb>,  the  county  in  March  1843.  we 
hope  t©  d©  s©me  cele  orating  in  196b1. 

There  is  a  drama  in  progress  now  "Mr  .Lincoln" ,  near  Lincoln  Farm, 
It  begins  in  his  life  while  ^resident.  It  is  being  well  attended  and 
found  interesting  by  both  l©cal  people  and  tourists.  ' 


In  July,  visitors  register^  at  the  Birthplace  were  from  all  fifty  states 
the  District  of  uolumbia,  and  twenty  six  foreign  countries  from  all  parts  ' 
of  the  world.  Over  ninety  seven  thousand  in  just  one  summer  manth. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  town  has  benn  having  a  week  long  Feb ,12th 
observance,  both  patriotic  and  commercial,  called  "Lincoln  Days','  and  cli- 
maxed with  a  parade  of  floats,  saddle  clubs,  displays  and  awards,  the 
home  oand  which  is  nationally  known,  the  oolor  Guard  and  Firing  »->quad 
from  Fort  Jinox,  and  other  attractions'.  Will  probata  be  an  annual  affair. 

The  Ladies  Lincoln  League  was  organized  in  1909,  started  a  library  in 
1917,  and  kept  it  going  for  many  years  by  selling  souvenirs  made  from 
Lincoln  Birthplace  wood,  I  some  of  the  ladies  themselves  wielding  a  two- 
man  "crosscut"  saw  to  make  shorter  lengths; 4ce  cream  socials  and 
other  activities  for  funds  ,  until  one  of  the  chart e  repassed  away  and 
having  no  family  willed  all  her  substantial  property  to  the  League  for 
the  continuance  of  the  library,  it  &s  now  a  member  of  the  Uxbow  Regional 
Library  in  JLllzabethtown,  and  now  has  a  county  library  board. 

Did  you  know  we  have  a  dwelling  house  in  LaRue  county  built  in 
*irginiar  It  was  built  of  stone  by  a  pioneer  family  before  &entuc£y  be- 
came a  state,  Bas  been  remodeled  and  added  to  but  the  original  is  still 
there  and  used. 

we  organized  our  county  Historical  Society  three  years  ago,  and  have 
members  in  several  states,  a  goodly  number  of  home  people  but  not  as 
many  as  should  be, we  have  genealogy  charts,  cemetery  census  records, 
historical  markers  and  other  facets  of  interest. 

I  hope  this  letter  hasn't  been  of  too  much  local  history  to  be  of 
interest  to  you,  but  J-  have-recently  written  a  -s*  county  history  and  01 
pioneer  families  which  hope  to  have  published  soon,  perhaps  in  two  parts, 
one  lor  the  county  part  and  the  other  ror  the  genealogy  feature. 

ao  perhaps  I  get  a  Dlt    wound  up  on  tnc  suDjocL.r  na*t?  a  county 
nlstory  aura.pta>oii  ana  au  lua-King  ©ne~on  Lincoln,  keep  every  item  I  can 
find  anywhere  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  will  leave  them  to  the 
Historical  wociety  sonetimo.  I  am  eignty  one,  a  plain  old  farm  nouse- 
wiie  anu  i-obired  school  teacher. 


»ery  truly  youra, 
~rs.  -lint  -j.n©tt 


-i-v^uJ-  j^f^x  JL,-t^u*^~*-j  y  JLf  Lj^u, 


JQts&si  yyi^t .  yyut- ?>U4  v2~W/ 


^     ^,  / 


Number  1545  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  November,  1966 


HODGENVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
How  It  Fits  Into  The  Lincoln  Story 


Abraham  Lincoln,  in  preparing  his  autobiographical 
sketches  for  presidential  campaign  purposes  in  1860, 
often  gave  the  approximate  location  of  his  Kentucky 
birthplace  as  Hardin  County.  However,  he  was  cognizant 
in  1860  that  the  precise  locality  on  the  South  Fork  of 
Nolin   River  was   in  the 
"recently  formed  [March, 
1843]    county  of  Larue." 
To   have  been   more  ex- 
plicit, although  he  could 
not  pin-point  the  site  as 
we  can  today,  he  would 
have  had  to  state  that  his 
birthplace  was  between  the 
forks  of  the  Nolin  River, 
three  miles  from  the  North 
fork  and  one  mile  from 
the  South  fork,  and  three 
miles  from  Robert  Hod- 
gen's  mill  site  at  the  old 
Gum  Spring. 

Hodgen's  mill  was  built 
perhaps  as  early  as  the 
year  1789.  Hodgen  also 
was  the  proprietor  of  an 
"ordinary"  or  tavern  in 
which  many  notables  were 
entertained,  including  the 
French  botanist,  Michaux, 
in  January  1797,  and  the 
royal  travelers,  exiled 
Prince  Louis  Phillippe  and 
his  brothers  in  April  1797. 
Hodgen  died  in  1810,  and 
soon  after  the  settlement 
that  had  sprung  up  near 
his  tavern  was  named  for 
him. 

The  name  of  the  town 
was  incorrectly  spelled 
"Hogginsville"  by  Lincoln 
in  his  letter  to  Samuel 
Haycraft,  Jr.,  of  May  28, 
1860.  The  county  seat 
town,  which  did  not  exist 
when  the  Thomas  Lincolns 
resided  in  Kentucky,  was 
not  founded  until  Febru- 
ary 9,  1818. 

The  founding  of  Hodgen- 
ville  was  accomplished  by 
the    favorable    action  of 
the  Hardin  County  Court, 
meeting  in  Elizabethtown, 
upon  the  petition  of  the 
proprietors  and  the  surveyed  plat  which  was  ordered  to 
be  recorded  in  the  county's  records  by  Samuel  Haycraft, 
Jr.,  the  Court  Clerk.  The  petition  follows: 
"To  The  Honorable  the  Justices  of  Hardin  County  Court, 

The  undersigned,  Isaac  and  John  Hodgen,  executors  of 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Robert  Hodgen,  late  of 
said  County,  deceased  and  Sarah  Hodgen  relict  of  the 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

An  early  photograph  (Circa  1909)  of  the  Larue  County  Court 
House  situated  near  the  center  of  the  Public  Square  in  Hodgen- 
ville,  Kentucky.  It  was  built  in  1843-44  and  razed  in.  1966. 


same,  now  in  possession  of  the  home  plantation  of  said 
deceased  beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent: 

That  it  having  been  heretofore  repeatedly  suggested 
to  them  by  the  good  people  of  the  vicinity,  that,  it  would 
inure  to  their  benefit  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  under- 
signed and  the  other  heirs 
of  said  decedant,  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  of 
a  town  on  said  plantation, 
they  the  undersigned,  have 
caused,  agreeably  to  law, 
notification  to  be  made  in 
the  Bardstown  Repository, 
of  an  intention,  on  the 
part  of  the  undersigned,  to 
make  application  to  your 
Honorable  body  for  that 
purpose  during  the  pres- 
ent February  term:  —  as 
reference  being  made  to 
said  publication,  herewith 
offered  will  more  fully 
appear.  The  town  above 
mentioned  to  be  contained 
within  the  limits  following 
(Viz.).  Beginning  at  the 
South  west  corner  of  said 
[plantation]  house  thence 
running  North  83°  East  12 
poles  12  ft.,  thence  South 
7°  East  63  poles  13  V2  ft., 
thence  South  83°  West  63 
poles  IBV2  ft.,  thence  North 
7°  West  70  poles  8  ft., 
thence  North  83°  East  49 
poles  IV2  ft.,  thence  South 
7°  East  12  poles  12  ft.  to 
the  Beginning  Containing 
27%  acres,  as  in  the  plan 
of  said  contemplated  town, 
hereto  annexed  will  more 
fully  appear. 

We  the  undersigned  do 
further  pray  your  Honor- 
able Body,  that  Joseph 
Kirkpatrick  Senior,  Wil- 
liam Brown,  William 
Cessna,  Samuel  Hodgen 
and  Abraham  Enlow  be 
appointed  trustees  of  said 
town  dated  this  7th  Feb- 
ruary 1818. 

John  Hodgen 
Sarah  Hodgen" 
The  original  petition, 
tied  as  a  folder  with  yellow  ribbon,  contains  a  partially 
mutilated  plat  of  (76)  lots.  The  lots  measure  105  feet 
square  and  the  streets  are  60  feet  wide.  Some  of  the 
streets  bear  the  names  of  Main,  Cross  and  Water.  (See 
plat) 

Until  the  formation  of  the  new  County  of  Larue  (named 
for  John  La  Rue),  Hodgenville's  growth  was  slow.  The 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

The  original  surveyed  plat  of  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  sub- 
mitted by  the  town  Commissioners  to  the  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky  Court  February  9,  1818. 

town  was  first  designated  as  a  Post  Office  on  December 
7,  1826.  The  present  population  of  greater  Hodgenville 
is  2900.  The  area  of  greatest  interest  is  the  Public 
Square.  Here  was  built  (1843-44)  the  County  Court 
House,  which  preserves  among  its  records  all  the  land 
transactions  after  the  year  1843  relative  to  Thomas  Lin- 
coln's Sinking  Spring  (the  President's  birthplace)  and 
Knob  Creek  farms.  These  land  records  have  been  in- 
valuable to  the  National  Park  Service  in  establishing 
the  boundaries  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Historical  Site. 

The  old  court  house,  used  as  a  barracks  by  Union 
Soldiers  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
partially  burned  by  guerrillas  (supposedly  Quantrill's) 
on  February  21,  1865.  Rebuilt  (probably  on  the  original 
walls),  it  was  burned  out  again  in  1891.  Again  rebuilt, 
it  remained  until  razed  in  1966.  A  new  and  modern 
court  house,  located  on  a  different  site,  was  completed 
in  January,  1965.  It  is  a  three-story  structure  of  twenty- 
two  rooms.  The  antiquated  and  limited  facilities  of  the 
old  court  house  necessitated  its  removal,  and  it  was 
razed  to  give  way  to  improved  traffic  control  and  to 
augment  the  town's  present  parking  facilities. 

Hodgenville's  Public  Square  had  nothing  to  commend 
it  to  the  traveler  or  historically  minded  visitor  until 
the  year  1909  when  Adolph  A.  Weinman's  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  area.  Even  after  the  statue's  dedication  on  May  31, 
1909,  the  square  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sculp- 
tured monument  presented  a  rather  bleak  and  uninterest- 
ing appearance.  Fortunately,  this  condition  was  success- 
fully remedied  by  the  Ladies  Lincoln  League  which  set 
up  an  organization  of  seventeen  charter  members  with 
the  avowed  purpose  to  beautify  the  Public  Square.  Funds 
were  raised  in  1909  to  pave  the  streets,  and  to  put  con- 
crete walks  and  a  grass  plot  around  the  Lincoln  monu- 
ment. Four  light  standards  with  large  globes  were  erec- 
ted; and  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President's  son,  contributed 
one  thousand  dollars  toward  this  work. 

In  1917  the  League  began  to  gather  books  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Lincoln  Library.  A  fund  was  also 
started  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building.  The  drive 
was  successful  and  an  attractive  library  building  was 
erected  (dedicated  February  12,  1935),  which  today  con- 


tains a  sizable  collection  of  Lincolniana.  Many  of  the 
books  are  from  the  library  of  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones  and 
were  donated  by  his  son,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones.  Both  men, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association  and  were  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  preserve  for  the  public  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  Thomas  Lincoln  farm,  and  for  bring- 
ing about  the  erection  of  the  memorial  building  to  house 
the  traditional  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin. 

This  'past  summer  Hodgenville,  largely  through  the 
promotional  (including  financial)  efforts  of  Joel  Ray 
Sprowles,  sponsored  a  new  historical  drama  about  the 
Sixteenth  President  and  the  Civil  War  entitled  "Mister 
Lincoln."  Written  by  a  Larue  Countian,  Don  Patterson, 
the  play  was  premiered  on  Monday  evening,  July  11th 
and  was  staged  in  a  new  540  seat  amphitheater  (Mon- 
days through  Fridays  until  September  2nd.).  The  amphi- 
theater is  located  at  the  Lincoln  Village  Park  two  and 
one-half  miles  south  of  Hodgenville  on  Highway  31-E. 
The  stage  is  36  x  32  feet.  The  side  scenery  and  other 
equipment  extending  almost  one  hundred  feet  faces  to- 
ward the  audience. 

The  play  starts  about  midway  in  Lincoln's  first  presi- 
dential term  and  continues  until  his  assassination.  The 
drama  stresses  the  idea  "that  freedom  has  responsibili- 
ties which  one  must  work  to  obtain  and  hold."  The  play 
was  directed  by  the  author.  There  are  twelve  scenes  in 
the  drama,  including  the  White  House  during  the  second 
inauguration,  Lee's  surrender  at  Appamattox,  a  Union 
camp,  a  Confederate  camp,  slave  quarters,  battlefield 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

An  early  photograph  of  the  heroic  bronze  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  Adolph  Alexander  Weinman  in  the  pub- 
lic Square  at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  This  statue  was  dedi- 
cated on  Memorial  Day,  May  31,  1909.  The  statue  was 
erected  from  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  by  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  $10,000  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  several  hundred  dollars.  Robert  Lincoln  declared  the 
sculpture  a  "noble  statue  of  his  father." 

The  statue  has  become  a  focal  point  of  interest  for 
many  notable  visitors  such  as  Robert  Lincoln,  Henry 
Watterson,  William  Howard  Taft  (1911),  Wood  row  Wil- 
son (1916),  David  Lloyd  George  (1923),  Queen  Marie 
of  Roumania  (1926),  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (1936), 
Madame  Pandit  of  India  (12  or  15  years  ago),  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (1954). 
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scenes  and  Ford's  Theatre  where  the  President  was  assas- 
sinated. Local  talent  from  Hodgenville  and  neighboring 
towns  made  up  the  cast  of  about  twenty  players.  The 
production  requires  about  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
to  present.  There  is  every  expectation  that  this  play  will 
again  be  presented  during  the  summer  of  1967. 

The  Lincoln  name  is  conspicuous  in  Hodgenville.  A 
roving  reporter  of  the  Kansas  City  Times  in  an  article 
published  a  few  years  ago  made  the  following  comments: 
"The  town's  business  runs  pretty  strongly  to  the 
Lincoln  name  though  there  is  no  proof  that  the  name 
is  used  for  family  reasons.  It's  business  again.  They 
all  do  it  —  from  the  Lincoln  National  Bank  on  down 
the  scale  to  the  Lincoln  tavern.  When  you  drive  into 
town  you  are  impressed  by  the  way  the  Lincoln  name 
dominates  the  commercial  life.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plaza  in  the  business  district  a  huge  bronze  statue  of 
the  martyred  President  seems  to  dwarf  every  other 
object  near  it.  Almost  every  piece  of  printed  matter 
you  pick  up,  whether  a  restaurant  menu  or  business 
card,  carries  the  Lincoln  reminder  in  some  form,  and 
everywhere  one  goes  he  is  confronted  with  printed 
directions  as  to  how  to  get  to  the  farm  on  which  the 
President  was  born,  or  to  another  farm  on  which  he 
lived  until  he  left  the  state  with  his  parents  in  1816. 

"The  town  is  full  of  resident  Lincoln  'experts',  some 
of  them  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  much  to 
the  authentic  history  of  the  President's  family." 
The  citizens  of  Hodgenville  are  becoming  interested 
in  their  history.  For  the  past  two  years  the  town  has 
been  having  a  week  long  February  12th  observance  which 
is  both  patriotic  and  commercial,  called  "Lincoln  Days." 
This  celebration  is  usually  climaxed  with  a  parade  of 
floats,  the  high  school  band  which  is  nationally  known, 
a  color  guard  and  firing  squad  from  Fort  Knox,  saddle 
clubs  and  displays  for  which  awards  are  given.  Then, 


too,  in  1963  a  County  Historical  Society  was  organized 
and  the  members  have  made  genealogy  charts,  cemetery 
census  records,  and  erected  historical  markers.  Plans 
are  now  underway  to  celebrate  on  February  9,  1968  the 
sesqui-centennial  of  Hodgenville.  Perhaps  at  this  time 
there  will  be  considerable  attention  given  to  the  158th 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 


The  Birthplace  Memorial 

Editor's  Note:  In  connection  with  the  lead  article  of  this  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore  it  is  appropriate  to  devote  some  space  to  "The  Birth- 
place Memorial"  which  is  the  real  reason  why  so  many  notable  people 
have  visited  Hodgenville,  Kentucky.  Excerpts  from  Lincon  Lore  "The 
Birthplace  Memorial"  (No.  826)  February  5,  1945  and  "Eisenhower 
Visits  The  Kentucky  Lincoln  Country"   (1307),  April  26,  1954  follow: 

"It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  three  presidents  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the  memorial 
project.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  present  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  memorial,  on  February  12, 
1909;  William  Howard  Taft  was  the  distinguished  guest 
at  the  dedication  of  the  building,  on  November  9,  1911; 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  received  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  government  the  memorial  structure,  contents  and 
surrounding  acres  on  September  4,  1916. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  the  lifetime  journey 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  White 
House,  but  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  fact 
that  presidents  of  three  successive  administrations 
journeyed  from  the  White  House  to  this  Kentucky  log 
cabin  to  participate  in  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
memorial  project. 

The  Cornerstone 

"The  centennial  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  was  one 
of  the  most  widely  observed  anniversaries  of  any  Amer- 
ican historical  character.  Nearly  every  newspaper  printed 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

David  Lloyd  George,  the  former  English  Prime  Minister,  stood  before  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  on  October  21,  1923.  The  New  York  World  reported  the  visit: 

"At  Hodgenville  Lloyd  George  was  met  by  several  hundred  Kentuckians,  all  of  characteristic  pre-revolutionary 
American  stock,  who  still  live  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  and  who  habitually  refer  in  conversation  to  the  great  Presi- 
dent as  'Abe.' 

"Proceeding  to  the  public  square  the  former  Premier  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  Courthouse  to  inspect  the 
monument  of  Lincoln  by  A.  A.  Weinman  and  was  received  by  citizens  and  school  children,  the  latter  singing  'God  Save 
the  King'  as  the  distinguished  visitor  stood  before  them  bare  headed." 
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a  special  centennial  edition.  The  outstanding  celebration 
by  far  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  memorial 
building  at  Hodgenville  with  an  address  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  concluded  his  address  with  the 
often  quoted  characterization  of  Lincoln,  'The  mightiest 
of  the  mighty  men  who  mastered  the  mighty  days.' 

"While  the  speaking  was  going  on,  the  cornerstone 
was  suspended  in  the  grasp  of  a  derrick.  Upon  a  signal 
from  the  President,  the  huge  stone  was  lowered  to  its 
correct  position  and  the  first  trowel  of  mortar  was  applied 
by  him. 

"The  program  of  the  occasion  was  as  follows: 

Invocation  —  E.  L.  Powell,  Minister  First  Christian 
Church,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  — 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Address  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  —  Gover- 
nor Augustus  Wilson. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Lincoln  Farm  Association  — 
Governor  Joseph  Folk,  President  of  Association. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Federal  Army  —  General  James 
Grant  Wilson. 

Address  on  behalf  of  Confederate  Army  —  General 
Luke  E.  Wright. 

The  Dedication 

"While  Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  the  cabin  site  on 
a  most  significant  anniversary,  his  successor,  William 
Howard  Taft,  made  the  pilgrimage  on  a  day  of  no  sig- 
nificance whatever,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
Lincoln  family.  It  was  just  another  day  apparently  set 
apart  as  a  convenient  time  for  the  president  to  make 
the  appointment.  The  address  of  President  Taft  on  this 
occasion  was  a  much  more  scholarly  effort  than  the 
oratorical  declamation  by  Roosevelt,  and  his  characteri- 
zation of  Lincoln  included  this  statement: 

'The  lucidity  and  clearness  of  his  thought  manifested 
itself  in  the  simplicity,  directness  and  clearness  of  his 
style.  He  had  imagination  and  loved  poetry.  He  had  the 
rhythm  of  language,  and  though  purely  self-educated, 
these  circumstances  developed  a  power  of  literary  ex- 
pression that  the  world,  and  especially  the  literary  world, 
has  come  fully  to  recognize  and  enjoy.' 

"The  principle  speakers  on  this  dedication  occasion 
were: 

William  Howard  Taft  —  President  of  the  United  States. 

Joseph  W.  Folk  —  Ex-Governor  of  Missouri. 

Augustus  E.  Wilson  —  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

William  A.  Borah  —  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Gen.  John  C.  Black  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  Watterson  —  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

"The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rabbi  Enlow  and  the 
benediction  by  Bishop  Bryne. 

The  Acceptance 

"The  day  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  accepted 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  government  was 
a  significant  one;  it  was  Labor  Day,  1916.  His  address 
was  brief  but  as  might  be  expected,  couched  in  the 
language  of  a  brilliant  educator  and  one-time  university 
president.  One  can  clip  out  almost  any  paragraph  in  his 
speech  and  have  a  significant  tribute.  Here  is  one  at 
random  which  refers  to  the  log  cabin  boy: 

"This  little  hut  was  the  cradle  of  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  men,  a  man  of  singular,  delightful,  vital  genius 
who  presently  emerged  upon  the  great  stage  of  the  Na- 
tion's history,  gaunt,  shy,  ungainly,  but  dominant  and 
majestic.  A  natural  ruler  of  men.' 

"The  program  of  the  day  follows: 

Invocation  —  Dr.  Canfield  of  Centre  College. 

Address  —  Gen.  John  B.  Castleman. 

Address  —  Gov.  Joseph  W.  Folk. 

Address  —  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams. 

Presentation  of  the  Lincoln  Birth-place  Farm  —  Robert 
J.  Collier. 

Acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America 
—  Newton  D.  Baker. 

Flag  Raising  Ceremonies. 

Address  —  President  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Benediction  —  Rev.  Shahan. 

A  Fourth  Presidential  Pilgrim 

"The  story  of  the  presidential  treks  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Kentucky  log  cabin  might  be  called  the 
Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt  pilgrimages.  It  is  not  known 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  purposely  chose 


June  14  (1936),  Flag  Day  to  visit  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln,  and  inasmuch  as  he  made  no  address  on  the 
occasion  it  would  appear  to  have  been  merely  a  courtesy 
call  to  pay  a  silent  tribute  to  the  Emancipator.  However, 
after  the  visit  he  was  prompted  to  make  a  few  remarks 
for  publication,  among  them  these  words: 

"Here  we  can  renew  our  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  faith 
which  Lincoln  held  in  the  common  man  —  faith  so  simply 
expressed  when  he  said:  'As  I  would  not  be  a  slave  so 
I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference,  is  no  democracy.' " 

President  Eisenhower's  Speech  at  the  Lincoln 
Shrine  Near  Hodgenville,  April  23,  1954 

"Senator  Cooper,  my  fellow  citizens: 

"Long  have  I  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity  to 
visit  this  shrine,  which  is  so  truly  American.  Now,  never 
in  my  wildest  moment,  did  I  picture  in  my  mind  this 
kind  of  occasion.  I  saw  myself  driving  up  in  an  ordinary 
jalopy,  and  stopping  with  my  family  to  look  and  visit 
this  great  spot. 

"I  am  truly  honored  by  the  courtesy  you  show  me  in 
being  here  today  that  I  may  greet  you  and  bring  a  word 
of  welcome  from  your  far-off  capital,  Washington. 

"I  think .  I  could  best  express  my  feelings  about  Lin- 
coln in  this  way.  In  my  office  in  the  White  House  I  have 
sketches  of  four  great  Americans  on  the  wall  —  Benja- 
min Franklin,  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  repre- 
sent all  that  is  best  in  America  in  terms  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  the  readiness  of  Americans  always  to  raise 
up  and  exalt  these  people  who  live  by  truth,  whose  lives 
are  examples  of  integrity  and  dedication  to  our  country. 

"I  would  like  to  speak  about  two  or  three  character- 
istics of  Lincoln  that  I  think  most  of  us  could  now  re- 
mind ourselves,  possibly  with  profit.  He  was  a  great 
leader  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  methods  he  used 
in  leadership. 

"You  can  find  no  instances  when  he  stood  up  in  public 
and  excoriated  another  American.  You  can  find  no  in- 
stance where  he  reported  to  have  slapped  or  pounded 
the  table,  and  struck  the  pose  of  pseudodictator,  or  an 
arbitrary  individual. 

"Rather  the  qualities  he  shared  and  exhibited  were 
forebearance  in  the  extreme  —  patience.  Once,  he  called 
upon  General  McClellan,  and  the  President  went  over  to 
the  General's  house  —  a  process  which  I  assure  you  has 
been  reversed  long  since  —  and  General  McClellan  de- 
cided he  did  not  want  to  see  the  President  and  went  to 
bed. 

"Lincoln's  friends  criticized  him  severely  for  allowing 
a  mere  general  to  treat  him  that  way.  And  he  said,  'All 
I  want  out  of  General  McClellan  is  a  victory  and  if  to 
hold  his  horse  will  bring  it,  I  will  gladly  hold  his  horse.' 

"This  means  one  thing:  Lincoln's  leadership  was  ac- 
complished through  dedication  to  a  single  purpose,  the 
preservation  of  the  Union.  He  understood  deeply  the 
great  values  that  unite  us  all  as  a  people,  Georgia  with 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  with  Texas,  California 
with  Florida.  He  knew  that  there  were  divisive  influences 
at  work,  but  he  also  knew  they  were  transitory  in  char- 
acter; they  were  flaming  with  heat,  but  they  were  made 
of  stuff  that  would  soon  burn  itself  out. 

"The  true  values  of  America  he  understood  are  en- 
during, and  they  hold  us  together.  And  so  he  was  pa- 
tient. He  was  forebearing.  He  was  understanding.  And 
he  lives  today  in  our  hearts  as  one  of  the  greatest  that 
the  English-speaking  race  has  produced,  and  as  a  great 
leader.  Yet  never  did  he  fall  into  the  false  habit  of 
striking  a  Napoleonic  attitude  at  any  time  and  under 
any  provocation. 

"We  remember  his  words  because  they  still  mean  for 
us  and  still  explain  to  us  what  this  country  is: 

"The  greatest  power  in  God's  footstool  that  has  been 
permitted  to  exist.  A  power  for  good,  among  ourselves, 
and  in  all  the  world. 

"And  he  —  this  great  Lincoln  —  was  the  one  who  did 
so  much  to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  live  at  a  time 
when  that  would  be  so  —  when  America's  leadership  in 
the  world  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
of  liberty  in  that  world,  just  as  his  presence  in  the  1860s 
was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom 
and  union  of  this  nation, 

(Concluding  paragraph  continued  to  December,  1966  issue) 
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Hodgenville  Christian  Church 

The  Hodgenville  Church,   the  oldest  existing  religious  structure  in  LaRue 
County  and  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  Hodgenville,  is  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Lincoln  Square    in  Hodgenville  .     Its  site  is  in  the  heart 
of  this  community  of  2,562.     The  sanctuary  faces  West  Main  Street  and  presents  a 
width  of  three  bays  and  a  length  of  four    bays  .     A  flight  of  four  steps 
approaches  the  central      double  doors  which  are  in  the  shape  of  a  lancet  arch. 
This  is  enveloped  by  a  recessed  stilted  arch,  above  which  is  centered  a  roundel 
whose  inscription  identifies  the  structure  and  gives  its  date  of  erection: 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  A.D.   1877.     Flanking  the  entrance  are  two  recessed  blind  basket 
arches.     The  east  and  west  corners  are  treated  with  arches  that  are  somewhat 
awkwardly  integrated  since  these  corner  arches  are  one  brick-course  higher  on 
the  main  facade  (see  photo  2). 

The  north  and  south  facades  contain  four  recessed  basket  arches  each.  These 
are  of  greater  width  than  those  of  the  front  facade  and  each  is  pierced  by  a 
stilted  arch  window;   stained  glass  in  these  was  installed  in  1900.     The  exterior 
is  of  brick  that  was  fired  in  the  local  area  and  the  courses  are  laid  in  common 
bond   (see  photo  1) . 

The  gable  roof  is  covered  with  tin  and  is  surmounted  by  a  four-sided  belfry 
that  rests  on  a  square  base.     Louvred  windows  in  the  shape  of  stilted  arches  appear 
on  each  side.     Each  window  has  a  keystone  at  the  apex  of  its  arch  in  addition 
to  Doric  pilasters  on  the  sides.     All  corners  of  the  belfry  are  given  Doric 
pilasters  that  rise  to  meet  an  entablature  interrupted  by  a  pediment  on  each  side. 
These  are  given  projecting  wooden  roundels  in  their  centers.     Springing  from 
the  belfry's  four  sides  and  from  the  pediments  is  a  sloped  pyramidal  dome  (see  photo  2) 

The  interior  of  the  Hodgenville  Christian  Church  has  been  remodeled  and  is 
substantially  altered  in  contrast  with  the  exterior  which  is  primarily  in  its 
original  state  (see  photo  3).     Surviving,  though,  is  the  original  red  pine 
flooring;  and  the  original  church  pews  currently  being  utilized  in  the  basement. 

In  1900  an  education  wing  was  added  to  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
addition  is  well  integrated  with  the  original  portion  for  similar  brickwork, 
window  openings  and  roof  covering  were  used  in  its  construction  (see  photo  1). 
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Hodgenville  Christian  Church 

The  Hodgenville  Christian  Church,  located  ir.  Hodgenville  on  the  courthouse 
square,  was  built  in  1877.     The  church  is  the  eldest  church  structure  in  LaRue  County 
and  the  second  oldest  building  in  Hodgenville. 

The  Hodgenville  Christian  Church  was  formally  organized  in  1872,  when  forty 
residents  of  Hodgenville  and  the  outlying  county  ~et  at  the  LaRue  County  Courthouse  to 
establish  a  Christian  (Disciples  of  Christ)  Church.     The  congregation  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Brother  R.  A.  Hopper.     Hopper,  the  first  pastor,  lived  in 
Lebanon,  in  adjoining  Marion  County,  and  served  as  the  pastor  for  the  Lebanon  Christian 
Church,  as  well  as  preaching  in  Hodgenville  once  a  month. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  or  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Kentucky  dates 
to  the  early  1820s  and  1830s  when  Alexander  Cazpbell,  a  former  Presbyterian  minister 
from  Pennsylvania,  traveled  throughout  the  state  preaching  and  spreading  his  beliefs. 
Campbell  called  for  a  return  to  a  more  fundamental  Christianity,  eliminating  societies 
and  groups  within  the  congregation  which,  he  thought,  would  ultimately  result  in 
uniting  all  Christendom.     According  to  his  beliefs,  the  individual  congregation  was 
the  highest  and  the  only  ecclesiastical  organisation  recognized  in  the  New  Testament 
and  therefore  it  had  no  need  of  association  or  conferences.     Campbell's  objections  to 
missions,  Bible  and  tract  societies,  church  constitutions,  theological  schools,  and  an 
educational  ministry  resulted  in  his  separation  from  existing  denominations    and  the 
founding  of  a  new  church.     Most  of  Campbell's  followers  originally  came  from  the 
Baptist  Church  (Fortune,  p.  171). 

The  Hodgenville  Christian  Church  congregation  continued  to  meet  for  services  in 
the  courthouse  until  1876  when  they  purchased  tvo  lots  on  the  town  square  for  the  site 
of  a  church.     The  present  church  structure  was  co-pleted  in  1877.     In  1900  additional 
rooms  for  a  Sunday  school  were  built  onto  the  church. 

Around  1910  a  disasterous  fire  virtually  destroyed  the  commercial  district  of 
Hodgenville.     Fortunately  the  Hodgenville  Christian  Church  was  one  of  the  few 
buildings  which  survived  and  remains  today  as  cue  of  the  oldest  structures  in  the  town. 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth 
President.  It  was  a  lifelong 
interest  inherited  from  his 
father.  Although  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a  Georgia  slaveholding 
family,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,  working  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'  families  could  be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all  the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor  peddlers.  The  elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York  and  performed 
considerable  work  for  the 
common  soldiers  and  their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican  FIGURE  1 


Theodore  Roosevelt 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was  careful  to  link  the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 
best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 
true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 
their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 
Roosevelt  despised  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  thought  "the 
worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 
he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 
He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  fiHed  the 
presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
people,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."  For  a  man  who 
detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 
liberal   tradition.  The  more  liberal  and  reform-minded 
Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 
Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 
could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 
At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
New  York  in  1911,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 
moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 
extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 
meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 
other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 
past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 
the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 
progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 
heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 
The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead  to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His   [Lincoln's]  attitude 

toward    the    Dred  Scott 

decision    is    urged    as  in 

support  of  the  pernicious 

project  for  the  recall  by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of  judicial    decisions.  He 

thought   it   an  erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for  the  nationalization  of 

human  slavery.  He  never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 

Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 

I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church  I  would  stop  and 
have  an  hour's  talk  with 
Hay.  We  would  go  over 
foreign  affairs  and  public 
business  generally,  and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public  men,  even  Wash- 
ington. 

That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had 
gram  and 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,   O  uitinam,  bone 
dux,    ferias  Praestes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  most  charming  of 
all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 
affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 
in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 
he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 
4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 
containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 
my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 
told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 
occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever  to  treat  the 
Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 
when  the  two  conflicted. 
Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 
my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heart  into 
this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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Debate  set  on  Lincoln  shrine  oak 

^  i.,„»  iRinlhe  visitors'  ( 


.  HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  <AP>  -  On 
la  global'level  the  fate  of  a  single  oak 
I  lree  _  even  one  that  earned  its  place 
I  in  American  history  by  shading  a 
I  young  Abraham  Lincoln  —  is  not  a 
1  pressing  issue. 

But  in  Hodgenville,  where  Lincoln 
is  immortalized  on  everything  from 
life  insurance  to  convenience  stores 
to  a  local  family-planning  center, 
there  can  be  no  greater  horticultural 
cause.  .    „  ..  . 

Recent  attempts  by  the  National 
I  Park  Service  to  separate  the  Boun- 
dary Oak  from  its  roots  in  what  is 
now   the  Abraham   Lincoln  Bir- 
thplace National  Historic  Site  have 
I  caused  a  small  furor  in  this  Larue 
I  County  city. 

It  has  prompted  discussion  at  the 
Rotary  Club,  an  aborted  petition 
I  drive  by  those  who  want  the  tree  to 
stav.  and,  finally,  the  scheduling  of  a 
public  hearing  June  18  to  help  decide 
the  tree's  fate. 

"People  were  upset  to  the  point  of 
getting  nasty,"  said  Carl  Howell  Jr., 
a  lawyer  and  Lincoln  historian 
whose  grandparents  deeded  land 
and  a  portion  of  the  tree  to  federal 
authorities  in  1945. 
"Each  county  has  its  own  piece  of 
I  history,"  Howell  said. 

"We're  very  jealous  and  protec- 
|  live  of  the  tree." 

The  white  oak  marks  the  corner 
i  boundary  of  a  300-acre  farm  that 
I  Lincoln's  father  purchased  two  mon- 
ths before  Abraham  was  born  in 
•February  1809.  Historians  say  the 
ttree  _  which  was  then  perhaps  150 
| years  old  -  and  a  nearby  spring  that 
£  las  the  family's  only  water  source 
ire  the  only  remaining  features  of 
he  Kentucky  homestead  that  they 
an  associate  with  Lincoln  "without 
invocation." 

"Young   Abe   probably  played 
oeneath  its  branches,"  said  Len 
Brown  a  regional  historian  for  the 
lation'al  Park  Service  in  Atlanta 
■here's  a  lot  of  emotionalism  tied 

'    its  prime  the  boundary  oak 
uud  90  feet  tall  and  measured  six 
ttin  diameter.  Its  branches  spread 
r  more  than  100  feet.  But  drainage 
id  other  problems  caused  the  once- 
Wely  tree  to  deteriorate.  Each 
:  there  were  fewer  leaves,  and 
general   vigor   of   the  tree 
aished.  Brown  said. 

he  tree  began  to  die  in  1976.  But  I 
ause  of  its  historical  significance, 
irk  service  staffers  began 
restling  with  the  unusual  problem 
how  to  preserve  what  remained. 
"Tie  limbs  have  been  cut  away 
^ause  they  posed  a  safety  hazard 
i  the  30,000  tourist  who  visit  the 
jik  each  year.  Two  years  ago,  the 
irk  service  strung  wire  cables  bet- 
|en  the  oak  and  surrounding  trees 


to  prevent  it  from  falling  on  an  ob- 
servation deck. 

But  in  January,  park  employees 
noticed  that  the  trunk  swayed 
slightly,  and  officials  proposed 
removing  the  tree,  said  site  superin- 
tendent Bill  Nichols  The  plan  was  to 
cut  a  cross  section  from  the  trunk 
that  would  be  displayed  at  a  visitors 
center. 

But  when  a  local  wrecker  crew 
tried  to  bring  the  tree  down  on  May 
9,  it  moved  only  several  inches. 

"We  discovered  it  was  still  firmly 
attached,"  Brown  said. 

Howell  and  other  Lincoln  devotees 
said  they  unaware  of  the  park  ser- 
vice's plans  for  the  Boundary  Oak 
until  news  accounts  of  the  un- 
successful destruction.  And  that 
began  the  debate  over  the  fate  of  the 
tree. 

Howell  believes  park  officials  dia 
not  explore  any  alternatives  for  the 
oak. 

"They  just  thought  it  should  come 
down,"  he  said. 

But  Nichols  said  park  officials  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  safety 
and  preserving  history.  There's  no 
question  the  tree  is  dead  and  that  it  s 
future  is  limited.  Nichols  said.  I 

Nichols    said    he    may  have 
misjudged  the  emotional  tie  that 
many  residents  have  to  the  history  it 
represents. 
The  public  hearing  at  7: 


EDT  June  18  in  the  visitors'  center  is 
designed  to  solicit  suggestions  for 
cost-effective  ways  to  preserve  the 
tree's  remains. 
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Lincoln  farm  on  block;  Daniel  Boone  has  details 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  [UPI]— Abraham 
Lincoln's  boyhood  home,  where  he  learned  to 
read  by  firelight,  is  being  put  up  for  auction 
because  the  owners  can't  find  anyone  who  will 
pay  SI  million  for  the  200-acre  farm. 

The  agent  for  the  sale  Saturday  is  Daniel 

Boone. 

"I  have  no  idea  what  it  is  worth,"  said 
Boone. 

Lincoln  was  2  years  old  when  he  and  his 
family  arrived  at  the  farm  in  LaRue  County 
in  the  spring  of  1811.  He  spent  S'/j  years  there 


before  his  family  moved  on  to  Indiana. 

The  farm  looks  much  like  it  did  in  those 
days.  But  absent  are  the  human  trains  of 
slaves  being  driven  by  men  on  horseback 
through  the  area — an  image  burned  in  the 
Great  Emancipator's  mind  throughout  his  life. 

Still  present  is  Knob  Creek,  where  young 
Lincoln  nearly  lost  his  life  in  flood  waters.  He 
was  saved  by  his  friend,  Austin  Gallaher 
whom,  Lincoln  said  shortly  before  his  assas- 
sination, "I  would  rather  see  than  any  man 
living." 

While  the  Lincoln  boyhood  cabin  was  torn 


down  in  the  1880s  for  firewood  before  its 
historical  significance  was  recognized,  tht 
Gallaher  cabin  is  still  on  the  property. 

Mary  Brooks  Howard,  whose  late  husband's 
family  bought  the  farm  in  the  1920s,  said  the 
farm  needs  work  to  improve  it  as  a  tourist 
attraction.  Thousands  of  tourists  a  year  pay  a 
quarter  to  tour  the  cabin,  but  Howard  said  she 
would  like  to  see  it  turned  into  a  replica  of  an 
early  1800s  farm. 

Howard  has  been  trying  to  sell  the  farm 
since  her  husband  died  five  years  ago. 
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Lincoln  home  sale 
generates  interest 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  (AP)  —  The 
auction  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
boyhood  home  in  LaRue  County  is 
generating  quite  a  bit  of  interest. 

The  200-acre  farm,  which  includes 
a  replica  of  a  log  cabin  where  Lin- 
coln lived,  will  be  sold  Saturday  mor- 
ning. Lincoln  lived  on  the  property 
as  a  youth. 

"I  look  for  quite  a  bit  of  news 


media  to  be  there,"  said  Cordell 
Tabb  of  Cecilia,  the  auctioneer  for 
the  sale.  "It's  going  to  make  history, 
I  guess." 

"Anytime  a  piece  of  property  like 
that  changes  hands  it's  important," 
said  Jim  LaRue  Jr.,  a  Hodgenville 
insurance  salesman,  accountant  and 
amateur  historian.  "I  feel  it  will  still 
be  preserved." 

There  will  be  no  starting  bid,  Tabb 
said. 

"It  doesn't  matter  where  it  (the 
bidding)  starts,"  he  said.  "Where  it 
stops  is  what's  going  to  matter." 

News  of  the  auction  has  been 
broadcast  on  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
America"  and  on  ABC  Radio  com- 
mentator Paul  Harvey's  show,  said 
Dan  Boone,  the  Elizabethtown  real 
estate  agent  in  charge  of  the  sale. 

This  week,  a  CBS  News  crew  was 
filming  in  LaRue  County  and  Boone 
has  been  interviewed  by  Mutual 
Radio  in  Washington. 

"It  could  be  dandy  auction," 
Boone  said. 

Mary  Brooks  Howard,  the  farm's 
owner,  would  like  to  see  it  turned  in- 
to a  working  farm  with  livestock  and 
19th  century  farm  implements  that 
would  give  visitors  a  feel  for  what  it 
was  like  to  live  in  LaRue  County  in 
the  early  1800s. 

"We've  had  four  or  five  Lincoln 
buff  individuals  that  have  called  and 
I  would  say  three  or  four  have  been 
"fight  serious,"  said  Boone. 

The  home  had  16,283  paid  ad- 
missions in  1984,  Tabb  said. 
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By  JAMES  T.  YENCKEL 

Washington  Posl 

Like  a  quirky  old  museum,  the 
Kentucky  heartland  is  filled  with  a 
rare  mix  of  Americana,  as  I  discov- 
ered recently  during  a  meandering 
three-day  drive. 

I  was  drawn  to  central  Kentucky 
particularly  by  historic  Mammoth 
Cave  National  Park,  the  world's 
most  extensive  cave  system  that 
tunnels  for  more  than  300  twisting 
miles.  But  the  array  of  attractions 
above  ground  —  both  scenic  and 
historical  —  proved  fully  as 
diverting. 

One  day,  I  came  upon  the  ghost 
of  an  abandoned  coal-mining  town 
called  Blue  Heron,  all  but  hidden 
deep  in  the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Big 
South  Fork  River.  Now  a  part  of  a 
new  national  parkland,  the  old 
community  tells  a  haunting  story  of 
a  harsh  life  partially  redeemed  by 
the  splendor  of  the  surrounding 
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countryside. 

Not  far  away  is  Cumberland 
Falls,  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
waterfall  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  after  Niagara.  Impressive  as  it 
is,  the  huge  falls  is  more  famous  for 
its  radiant  "moonbow,"  a  rare  rain- 
bow effect  occurring  only  when  the 
glow  from  a  full  moon  is  reflected 
in  the  mist  rising  from  the  tumbling 
Cumberland  River. 

Kentucky  was  once  frontier 
country,  and  the  little  town  of  Har- 
rodsburg  was  founded  in  1774  as 
the  first  pioneer  settlement  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  That 
event  is  marked  by  a  large  timbered 
fort,  said  to  be  an  exact  replica  of 
the  original. 

A  state  park  site,  it  ably  trans- 
ports visitors  into  the  past.  In  one  of 
the  lofty  blockhouses,  frontiersman 
George  Rogers  Clark  plotted  his 
great  military  and  political  cam- 
paign that  opened  the  Old  North- 
west Territory  to  expansion. 

I  made  a  southward  loop  out  of 
Louisville,  picking  up  tangled 
threads  of  America's  past.  How 
many  times  did  I  cross  Daniel 
Boone's  footsteps?  Around  every 
curve,  it  seemed,  I  made  yet 
another  discovery. 

Throughout  my  drive,  I  passed 
through  pretty  country,  much  of  it 
a  gently  rumpled  landscape  of 
small  farms  and  tidy  turn-of-the- 
century  towns  linked  by  winding 
back  roads. 

To  the  south,  the  landscape  — 
known  as  the  Cumberland  Plateau 
—  becomes  more  ragged,  cut  by 
deep  chasms,  fast-flowing  rivers 
and  large  lakes  rimmed  by  count- 
less hidden  coves  and  hollows. 

On  the  eastern  edge  rise  the 
shady  green  mountains  of  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  This  is  Ken- 
tucky's outdoor  playground,  a 
prime  destination  for  boating,  fish- 
ing, camping  and  hiking.  House- 
boating,  especially,  is  popular  on 
giant  Lake  Cumberland  because  its 
irregular  1,255-mile  shoreline  offers 
plenty  of  secluded  spots  to  anchor. 

During  the  trip  I  hiked  several 
trails,  one  of  them  deep  into  Mam- 
moth Cave,  100  miles  south  of 
Louisville.  An  authentic  natural 
wonder,  it  also  qualifies  easily  as  a 
historical  site.  Discovered  in  the 
1790s,  the  cave  —  the  longest  in  the 
world,  with  330  miles  of  passages 
explored  so  far  —  quickly  became 
one  of  the  country's  most  popular 
attractions.  It  served  briefly  as  a 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  in  the  1840s 
and  was  officially  named  a  national 
park  50  years  ago. 

Serious  cavers  can  hike  two  or 
more  hours  along  a  variety  of  wan- 
dering corridors  that  bear  such 
names  as  Gothic  Avenue,  Cascade 
Hall  and  Fat  Man's  Misery. 

Much  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  park  is  pocked  by  sinkholes  — 
deep  depressions  in  pastures  and 
croplands.  They  act  as  catch  basins, 
channeling  rain  and  melted  snow 
into  the  vast  labyrinth  below. 

After  a  night  in  the  park's  mod- 
est lodge,  I  drove  east  past  giant 
Lake  Cumberland  on  the  Cumber- 
land Parkway,  a  lightly  traveled  toll 
road  through  a  green  countryside 
of  forested  hills  and  farm  valleys. 

Ultimately,  I  was  headed  for  the 
mountains  and  Cumberland  Falls 
State  Resort  Park.  But  a  last-minute 
check  of  the  map  sent  me  on  a 
slight  detour  south  for  a  look  at  the 
Big  South  Fork  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area,  straddling  the 
Kentucky-Tennessee  border.  I  had 
never  heard  of  it.  but  the  new 
national  parkland  turned  out  to  be 
the  highlight  of  my  trip. 

Much  of  the  park  is  a  reclaimed 
wilderness.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  timbering  and  mining 
nearly  stripped  the  landscape  bare, 
and  acid  from  the  mines  polluted 
the  streams.  Now  the  hillsides  are 
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The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site  preserves  a  log  cabin  once  believed  to  be 
the  president's  first  home. 


again  thickly  wooded,  drawing 
hikers  and  campers,  and  the 
streams  regularly  fill  with  kayaks, 
canoes  and  white-water  rafts.  Fish- 
ing and  swimming  are  popular. 

I  made  my  way  north  from  the 
falls  toward  Louisville  over  ram- 
bling back  roads  through  prosper- 
ous-looking farm  country. 

The  fort  at  Harrodsburg  was  my 
first  stop,  and  afterward  I  contin- 
ued on  to  Bardstown  for  a  guided 
tour  of  the  mansion  where  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home"  was  com- 
posed by  Stephen  Foster.  A  lovely 
brick  dwelling  in  Federal  style,  it  is 
surrounded  by  235  acres  of  well- 
tended  lawns  and  gardens.  Most  of 
the  furnishings,  date  to  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century. 

Foster,  who  wrote  at  least  200 
songs  in  a  brief  career,  was  a  guest 
in  1852,  and  the  guide  points  out  the 
desk  in  the  library  where  he  pre- 
sumably wrote.  A  dozen  years  after 
his  visit  to  Kentucky,  Foster  died 
lonely  and  impoverished  in  New 
York  at  age  37. 

On  a  happier  note,  Bardstown 
claims  the  title  of  "Bourbon  Capital 
of  the  World."  Several  distilleries  in 
the  vicinity  offer  tours. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace 
National  Historic  Site  is  a  30-mile 
drive  to  the  west.  The  Lincolns 
lived  on  Sinking  Spring  Farm  for 
only  2'A  years  after  Abe  was  bom. 

About  1900,  a  group  of 
America's  leading  citizens  formed 
an  association  to  preserve  the  site, 
and  they  commissioned  a  neoclassi- 
cal memorial  of  granite  and  marble 
to  house  what  was  once  believed  to 
be  the  Lincolns'  tiny  log  cabin.  In 
1909,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  memo- 
rial, which  is  almost  as  large  and 
impressive  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  perched 
dramatically  atop  a  small  hill. 

it  is,  I  think,  too  grandiose  for 
the  simple,  woodland-fringed  farm 
site  Inside  the  memorial  is  a  worn 
and  crumbling  log  cabin,  a  humble 
contrast  to  the  polished  temple 
enclosing  it.  Over  the  years,  the 
[cabin's  origins  have  become  sus- 
(pect,  and  it  now  is  considered  only 
"a  symbol  of  the  original  Lincoln 
dwelling  and  may  have  no  direct 
link  to  the  family. 


Many  tourists  visiting  Kentucky  are  surprised  to  learn  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  in  the  state. 

Lodges  make  stay  comfortable 


By  JAMES  T.  YENCKEL 

Washington  Post 

WHERE  TO  STAY:  My  choices 
were  two  park  lodges,  because  they 
are  both  set  in  beautiful  wooded 
countryside: 

B3  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel,  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park.  Located 
just  across  a  footbridge  from  the 
Visitor  Center,  the  hotel  includes 
two  modern  motel-like  structures 
and  two  clusters  of  cottages.  I 
stayed  in  a  tree-shaded  "hotel  cot- 
tage." one  of  10  individual  white- 
frame  buildings  set  in  a  shady  glade 
nicely  away  from  traffic  and 
crowds.  Though  a  bit  worn,  each 
houses  one  comfortably  furnished 
bedroom  and  bath.  A  room  for  two 
ranges  from  $33  to  551  a  night  in 
the  fall. 

A  hearty  "caveman"  coffee-shop 
breakfast  with  juice,  eggs,  Ken- 
tucky ham,  biscuits,  hashbrowns 
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For  reservations:  502-758-2225. 

■  DuPont  Lodge,  Cumberland 
Falls  State  Resort  Park.  Lodging 
facilities  include  the  woodsy-look- 
ing stone  and  timber  DuPont  Lodge 
as  well  as  one-  and  two-bedroorr 
cottages.  A  room  for  two  in  th< 
lodge  this  fall  is  $54  a  night:  a  one 
bedroom  cottage  is  $64  a  night. 

The  restaurant  is  attractive,  bu 
the  menu  is  more  humble  than  on< 
might  expect  for  such  a  fine  lodge 
Dining  is,  however,  quite  inexpen 
sive.  My  full  dinner  featuring  ; 
grilled  chicken  breast  accompaniec 
by  canned  vegetables  came  u 
J10.H  with  tip. 

For  reservations:  800-325-0063. 

Other  state  park  lodgings:  Fif 
teen  Kentucky  state  resort  park: 
offer  accommodations  in  lodge: 
with  dining  rooms.  For  a  bookie 
describing  the  parks,  includin) 
rates,  contact  Kentucky  State  Parks 
fSOOl  255-7275  (PARK). 
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LaRue  man  says  Lincoln's  log  cabin 
is  really  just  one  his  granddad  had 


HODGENVILLE,  Ky.  —  An- 
other puzzling  footnote  can  be 
added  to  the  long,  complex  story 
of  the  logs  contained  in  the  tradi- 
tional birthplace  cabin  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Last  year  National  Park  Serv- 
ice historian  Dwight  Pitcaithley 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  stirred  con- 
siderable media  interest  and  de- 
bate with  his  claim  that  the  so- 
called  Lincoln  birthplace  cabin  in 
Kentucky  was  a  counterfeit  that 
had  outlived  its  amusement-park 
origins. 

Pitcaithley  asserted  that  the 
cabin,  which  is  enshrined  in  a 
pink  granite  memorial  at  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  probably 
contains  none  of  the  logs  from 
Abraham  Lincoln's  original  birth- 
place, but  rather  logs  taken  years 
later  from  a  two-story  cabin  on  a 
neighboring  farm  that  belonged 
to  a  John  A.  Davenport. 

Not  long  after  the  story  was 
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published,  William  W.  Wyatt  of 
Hodgenville,  a  71-year-old  retired 
Fort  Knox  employee  and  a  life- 
long resident  of  LaRue  County, 
disclosed  that  his  grandfather, 
Charlie  Wyatt,  had  told  him  of 
selling  an  old  cabin  to  the  people 
at  "the  Lincoln  farm"  who  used 
the  logs  to  build  the  so-called 
Lincoln  birthplace  cabin. 

"I  was  working  for  granddad 
when  I  was  about  12  years  old, 
and  he  told  me  . . .  'the  Lincoln 
cabin  out  there  at  Lincoln's  farm 
is  not  Lincoln's  cabin,' "  Wyatt 
said.  "He  said  that  Lincoln's  cab- 
in rotted  down  ...  but  they  got  11 
or  12  logs  that  they  could  still  use 


out  of  the  old  cabin.  Granddad 
sold  them  a  cabin  that  was  al- 
most like  it,  and  he  said  they 
hauled  40  logs  away,"  supposed- 
ly to  use  in  building  the  replica. 

Wyatt's  grandfather,  who  was 
born  in  1866  and  died  in  1943, 
once  owned  about  three  farms 
near  the  Lincoln  property.  What 
is  interesting  about  his  statement 
is  not  his  claim  that  the  existing 
Lincoln  cabin  is  a  replica,  but 
that  some  of  its  logs  may  be  from 
the  original  Lincoln  cabin. 

Possible,  but  improbable,  Pit- 
caithley says.  While  logs  for  a  re- 
built cabin  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  several  sources,  visi- 
tors to  the  Lincoln  homesite  soon 
after  Lincoln's  election  in  1860 
mentioned  finding  no  cabin  or 
the  remains  of  any. 

That  might  have  been  because 
the  cabin  had  already  been 

See  TALE 
Page  4,  col.  5,  this  section 


Festivities  honor 
Lincoln's  birthday 

The  annual  Lincoln's  birth- 
day luncheon,  sponsored  by 
Lincoln  Days  Celebration  Inc., 
is  at  noon  today  at  the  Hodgen- 
ville Woman's  Club.  Tickets  are 
$5  per  person. 

At  the  Lincoln  birthplace  site, 
a  wreath  will  be  placed  on  the 
Lincoln  cabin  at  1:30  p.m.,  and 
birthday  cake  will  be  served  in 
the  lobby  of  the  visitor's  center. 

A  permanent  survey  marker 
installed  by  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Professional  Sur- 
veyors will  be  dedicated  during 
the  ceremony.  The  aluminum 
marker  will  be  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  stump  of  the 
Boundary  Oak,  which  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  tree  that  marked 
one  corner  of  Thomas  Lincoln's 
property  at  Sinking  Spring 
Farm.  The  surveyors  used  mod- 
ern survey  techniques,  includ- 
ing a  satellite  system,  to  pin- 
point the  oak's  location. 

The  public  is  invited  to  both 
events. 
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1991  STAFF  PHOTO  BY  BYRON  CRAWFORD 


In  May,  park  ranger  Patsy  Cobb  stood  next  to  the  Lincoln  birthplace 
cabin,  inside  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
near  Hodgenville. 

Tale  of  Lincoln's  log  cabin  grows 


Continued  from  Page  B  1 

moved,  said  Carolyn  Link,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Birthplace  National  Historic  Site. 
She  said  that  the  park's  administra- 
tive history  indicates  that  the  cabin 
was  bought  and  moved  to  a  neigh- 
boring farm  about  the  time  Lincoln 
was  elected  president. 

The  existing  cabin,  which  was 
bought  in  good  faith  by  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  from  Davenport 
and  moved  back  to  the  Lincoln  farm 
site  about  1906,  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  one  that  originally 
stood  at  the  site,  she  said. 

Wyatt  does  not  remember  his 
grandfather  mentioning  any  date 
when  his  cabin  was  sold  to  the  Lin- 
coln farm,  but  the  elder  Wyatt 
would  have  been  about  28  years  old 
when  a  New  York  entrepreneur 
bought  the  Lincoln  farm  in  1894  and 
began  developing  it  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction. 

"I  don't  want  a  bunch  of  people 
coming  around  wanting  me  to  prove 
something,  because  I  can't,"  Wyatt 
said.  "All  I  know  is  what  my  grand- 


dad told  me." 

By  1911,  when  President  William 
Howard  Taft  dedicated  the  memori- 
al, the  alleged  Lincoln  cabin  had 
been  disassembled  and  moved  nu- 
merous times  for  exhibitions 
around  the  country,  and  Pitcaithley 
thinks  that  some  of  its  logs  may 
even  have  been  accidentally 
switched  with  those  of  another  cab- 
in that  was  advertised  as  the  birth- 
place of  Jefferson  Davis. 

In  1920  John  Wright,  the  son  of 
architect  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  was 
inspired  by  the  cabin  to  patent  the 
toy,  Lincoln  Logs.  In  1933,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  began  managing 
the  site,  and  in  recent  years  the  cab- 
in has  drawn  about  300,000  visitors 
annually. 

Pitcaithley  says  that  the  National 
Park  Service  still  has  not  acted  on 
his  recommendation  that  the  logs  in 
the  Lincoln  cabin  be  scientifically 
tested  to  determine  whether  any 
date  to  1809,  when  Lincoln  was 
born. 

"It's  a  logical  step  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  needs  to  be  taken,  given  the 
history  of  the  cabin,"  he  said. 


National  Historic 
Hodgenville,  Kentucky 


"/  was  born,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the 
most  humble  walks  of  life. " 


On  December  12,  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  $200.00  cash 
for  348  acres  of  rough  land  situated  a  short  distance  south  of 
Hodgen's  Mill,  Kentucky.  Identified  locally  as  the  Sinking 
Spring  Farm,  the  property  was  best  known  for  the  cool 
waters  of  a  large  limestone  spring  which  surfaced  there.  It 
was  on  a  knoll  above  the  spring  that  Thomas,  his  wife  Nancy, 
and  their  first  child,  Sarah,  settled  into  a  one-room  log  cabin. 
On  February  12,  1809,  the  walls  of  that  crude  cabin  re- 
sounded to  the  cries  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln's 
newborn  son,  Abraham. 


National  Park  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


Visiting  the  Park 

Located  3  miles  south  of  Hodgenville,  KY  on  U.S.  31 E  &  KY 
61.  Stop  at  visitor  center  for  directions  to  the  Memorial 
Building,  Sinking  Spring,  hiking  trails,  and  picnic  area.  Film 
"Lincoln:  The  Kentucky  Years"  shown  hourly  in  auditorium. 
Open  daily  except  Christmas. 


Other  Nearby  Points  of  Interest 

The  Lincoln  Museum  located  on  the  Hodgenville  town 
square,  near  the  famous  Lincoln  Statue.  Life-like  figures 
enable  visitors  to  follow  the  important  events  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Open  daily. 


Lincoln  Boyhood  Home  at  Knob  Creek.  Home  to  Abraham 
for  5  years  before  moving  to  Indiana.  Replica  of  log  cabin 
with  period  furnishings.  Open  daily  April  -  October. 


For  additional  information  contact: 

Superintendent 

2995  Lincoln  Farm  Rd. 

Hodgenville,  KY  42748 
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Welcome  to  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Kentucky.  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  U.S. 
President,  was  born  February  12,  1809,  about 
three  miles  south  of  here  on  the  Sinking  Spring 
Farm  which  is  today  part  of  the  National  Park 
System. 

In  181 1,  the  Lincoln  family  moved  six  miles 
east  to  the  Knob  Creek  place  from  where  Abe  had 
his  few  years  of  formal  schooling  under  Zacariah 
Riney  and  Caleb  Hazel. 

The  Musuem  building  is  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  located  on  the  town 
square  overlooked  by  the  original  bronze  statue 
of  Lincoln  by  A. A.  Weinmann.  The  Lincoln 
Museum  first  level  depicts  twelve  authenticated 
scenes  of  great  importance  in  Lincoln's  life  and 
our  nation's  history.  On  the  second  level  are  ex- 
hibits, memorabilia,  and  the  Lincoln  Days  Art 
Collection. 

Enjoy  your  visit  to  Lincoln's  Birthplace. 


SCENE  1:  THE  CABIN  YEARS 
1809-1816 

This  slave-era  cabin  was  removed  from  a 
farm  in  north  eastern  Larue  County  and 
reconstructed  here  in  the  museum.  The  chinking 
and  the  mud  floor  were  made  according  to 
pioneer  recipes.  Note  the  creek  stone  fireplace 
which  was  the  hub  of  household  activities. 

This  scene  depicts  the  Lincoln  family  on  a 
typical  evening  at  their  Knob  Creek  home.  We 
see  Thomas  Lincoln,  Nancy  Hanks,  and  young 
Abe  enjoying  his  favorite  pastime— reading. 

As  President,  Lincoln  wrote  "My  earliest 
recollection  is  of  the  Knob  Creek  place."  It  was 
here  that  he  first  witnessed  the  slaves  being  driven 
south  along  the  toll  road  to  be  sold.  It  was  also 
here  that  he  was  saved  from  drowning  in  Knob 
Creek  by  his  playmate,  Austin  Gollaher. 

The  boyhood  home  at  Knob  Creek  is  6  miles 
east  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

Sponsor:  The  News  Enterprise 


SCENE  2:  THE  BERRY-LINCOLN  STORE 
1831 

This  small  frontier  store,  located  on  a  bluff 
above  the  Sangamon  River  in  New  Salem,  Illi- 
nois, was  stocked  with  food  stuffs,  dry  goods, 
furs,  hides,  pots,  plates,  glassware  and  medi- 
cines. The  store  carried  sugar,  salt  and  coffee 
imported  through  St.  Louis.  In  addition  fire- 
arms, ox  yokes,  and  tools  were  available.  During 
quiet  times  at  the  store,  Lincoln  read  and 
studied  grammar,  mathematics,  and  even 
Shakespeare.  It  was  during  his  six-year  stay  in 
New  Salem  that  Lincoln  began  his  fledgling 
efforts  at  speechmaking  and  politics.  Here  we 
see  young  Ann  Rutledge  whom  legend  calls  his 
first  sweetheart. 

Sponsor:  Hodgenville  Rotary  Club 


SCENE  3:  THE  RAILSPLITTER 
1825 

In  1816,  the  Lincoln  Family  moved  from 
Knob  Creek  farm  and  settled  on  Pigeon  Creek, 
Spencer  County,  Indiana.  Abe  was  seventeen, 
standing  6'2"  and  weighing  160  pounds.  A 
neighbor  said,  "He  was  a  strong  man,  physically 
powerful,  and  could  strike  with  a  maul  a  heavier 
blow  than  any  man,  as  well  as  sink  one  deeper." 
His  political  supporters  later  used  the  image  of 
"The  Railsplitter"  and  "Honest  Abe  from  the 
Backwoods  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana"  as  effec- 
tive campaign  slogans. 

Sponsor:  LaRue  County  Farm  Bureau 
Credits:  W.L  McCoy,  Photography 


SCENE  4:  THE  MARY  TODD  HOME 
1849 

This  spacious  two-story  red  brick  residence 
of  Georgian  Colonial  design,  located  at  574-576 
West  Main  Street  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  was 
the  girlhood  home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  approaches  the  entry,  recreated 
here  to  detailed  scale,  bearing  flowers  to  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  During  their  month  long 
visit  in  1849,  Abraham's  legal  expertise  was 
required  in  the  settling  of  the  estate  of  Robert  S. 
Todd,  Mary's  father.  The  Mary  Todd  Home  is 
said  to  be  the  first  shrine  in  honor  of  a  first  lady. 

Sponsor:  John  G.  Mercer 
(In  Memoriam) 
Credits:  Bob  Williams,  Design 


SCENE  5:  LINCOLN  VISITS  FARMINGTON 
1841 

During  a  "down"  period  in  Lincoln's  three 
year  courtship  of  Mary  Todd,  he  journeyed  to 
Louisville  to  visit  his  good  friend,  Joshua  Speed 
at  his  parents'  home,  Farmington.  The  Speed 
home  was  lively  with  the  activities  of  a  large 
family  and  their  friends.  Lincoln  soon  lost  his 
melancholy  mood  while  aiding  in  Joshua's 
romance  with  Fanny  Henning. 

Joshua's  mother,  Lucy  Fry  Speed,  presented 
Lincoln  with  an  Oxford  Bible  during  his  visit. 
Lincoln's  "bread  and  butter"  note  is  well 
known.  The  Lincoln-Speed  friendship  remained 
strong  throughout  the  years.  This  scene  shows  a 
portion  of  Mrs.  Speed's  parlor  at  Farmington 
which  is  located  at  3033  Bardstown  Road  in 
Louisville.  The  historic  home  is  open  for  public 
tour. 

Sponsor:  Druther's  Restaurant  of  Hodgenville 


SCENE  6:  THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATES 
1858 

The  passing  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  ear- 
ly in  1854  brought  Lincoln  back  into  the  political 
arena.  He  joined  the  new  Republican  Party  and 
began  making  speeches  opposing  the  view  of 
Democratic  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  that 
each  new  territory  be  allowed  to  decide  for  itself 
its  stand  on  slavery.  This  view  repudiated  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

It  was  this  series  of  debates,  especially  the 
"House  Divided  Against  Itself"  speech  which 
resulted  in  Lincoln's  becoming  the  Republican 
standard-bearer  in  the  contest  against  Douglas  for 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Although  Lincoln  lost  his  bid  for 
that  election,  these  debates  with  "The  Little 
Giant"  gave  him  national  exposure  and  eventu- 
ally led  to  his  becoming  the  successful 
Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1860. 

Sponsor:  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Company 
of  Elizabethtown 
Credits:  Lois  Howard  Wimsett,  Artist 


SCENE  7:  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 
SEPTEMBER,  1862 

In  this  scene,  you  see  President  Lincoln  in 
his  White  House  Cabinet  Room  working  and 
reworking  his  drafts  of  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation. He  never  completed  more  than  a 
single  sheet  each  day,  reading,  revising,  and 
carefully  weighing  each  sentence.  In  midsummer 
of  1 862,  Lincoln  called  his  cabinet  together  and 
revealed  his  determination  to  adopt  the  policy. 
After  the  federal  victory  at  Antietam,  he  decided 
to  wait  no  longer.  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  whereby  four  million  slaves  were 
given  their  freedom  and  slavery  forever  prohibi- 
ted in  these  United  States. 

This  room  is  now  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Bedroom. 


Sponsor: 


Federal  Savings  Bank 


SCENE  8:  THE  MATTHEW  BRADY  STUDIO 
FEBRUARY,  1864 
"Mr.  Brady  has  made  me  President,"  said 
Lincoln  to  campaign  supporters  before  the  elec- 
tion of  1864.  This  portrait  of  Lincoln  with  his 
youngest  son,  Tad,  was  printed  in  many  of  the 
nation's  newspapers  and  became  one  of  the  best 
known.  It  was  "my  father's  favorite,"  Lincoln's 
son  Robert  later  said.  This  photograph,  known  as 
"Brady's  Lincoln,"  is  engraved  on  our  five-dollar 
bill.  During  his  years  in  Washington,  Lincoln  sat 
before  the  Brady  cameras  on  not  less  than  seven 
occasions,  each  time  photographed  in  several 
poses.  Matthew  Brady's  name  has  a  special  place 
in  American  history.  His  work  included  famous 
Americans,  places,  and  the  recording  of  the  Civil 
War.  Brady  has  provided  a  permanent  pictorial 
history  of  this  era  of  our  country. 

Sponsor:  Hodgenville  Woman's  Club 


SCENE  9:  THE  SECOND  INAUGURATION 
MARCH  4,  1865 

March  4,  1865,  was  a  somber,  drizzly  day. 
Roads  were  covered  with  mud  and  a  cold,  gusty 
wind  was  blowing. 

The  huge  multitude  on  the  plaza  in  front  of 
the  capitol  broke  into  a  tremendous  shout  as  Lin- 
coln stood  to  be  sworn  into  office  by  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

President  Lincoln  stepped  forward  and  began 
to  read  his  inaugural  address  printed  in  two  col- 
umns upon  a  single  page.  As  his  voice  rang  out, 
he  was  interrupted  with  applause  and  cheers.  As 
he  spoke  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  chari- 
ty for  all,"  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds. 
Many  people  saw  this  as  a  good  omen  for  an  end 
to  the  War  Between  the  States  and  a  brighter 
future  for  the  Union. 

Sponsor:  Hodgenville  Lions  Club 


SCENE  10:  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 
NOVEMBER  19,  1863 
The  ceremonies  to  honor  the  51,000 
Americans  who  died  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
in  July,  were  held  on  a  cold,  wet  Thursday  in 
November  at  10:00  in  the  morning.  The  band 
played  as  the  procession  moved  through  the  town 
toward  the  cemetery.  The  dignitaries  took  their 
places  on  the  platform  and  Edward  Everett,  the 
principal  speaker,  began  his  oration  which  lasted 
two  hours. 

President  Lincoln  had  been  asked  "to  set 
apart  formally  these  grounds  to  their  sacred  use" 
by  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  The  President 
stood,  glanced  at  his  manuscript,  and  began  what 
has  become  one  the  world's  most  famous 
speeches — learned  by  countless  school  children 
and  others  around  the  world.  It  lasted  three 
minutes. 

Sponsor:  Lincoln  National  Bank,  Hodgenville 
Credits:  janet  Cream,  Artist 


SCENE  11:  SURRENDER 
APRIL  9,  1865 
Palm  Sunday,  Lee  and  Grant  meet  in  the 
McLean  home  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
Virginia. 

U.S.  Grant,  in  his  mud-splattered  boots 
straight  from  the  battlefield,  drafts  the  document 
while  Lee,  seated  in  a  simple  cane  backed  chair, 
rests  his  hands  on  the  "surrender  table."  These 
two  great  generals  signed  the  agreement  which 
allowed  the  South  to  keep  her  dignity,  the  North 
to  show  compassion,  and  the  end  of  four  bitter 
years  of  Civil  War. 

Sponsor:  The  Bank  of  Magnolia 


SCENE  12:  FORD'S  THEATRE 
APRIL  14,  1865 

The  surrender  was  signed;  Civil  War  was 
over;  April  14  was  a  day  for  thanksgiving.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  chosen  to  attend  Ford's  Theatre 
where  the  popular  Laura  Keene  was  performing 
in  the  comedy  "Our  American  Cousin." 

The  President,  who  greatly  enjoyed  theatre, 
with  his  wife  and  their  guests,  Major  Henry 
Rathbone  and  his  fiance  Clara  Harris,  were  seated 
in  Box  7  which  had  been  specially  furnished  for 
the  Presidential  visit. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  entered  the  theatre  and 
ascended  the  stairs  unnoticed  by  guards.  He 
entered  directly  behind  Lincoln  and  fired  one 
shot.  The  President  slumped  forward  in  his  chair. 
Booth  vaulted  the  railing  of  the  box,  catching  his 
spur  in  the  flag.  As  he  fell  to  the  stage,  Booth  frac- 
tured his  left  leg,  but  even  so  dashed  across  the 
stage  shouting  "Sic  Semper  Tyranis!"  (Thus 
Always  To  Tyrants). 

Seconds  later  he  had  disappeared  into  the 
night,  while  the  wounded  President  was  carried 
across  the  street  to  the  Petersen  house.  There  he 
lingered  until  7:22  the  next  morning,  never 
regaining  consciousness. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton  was  to  have  said, 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
Sponsor:  Elizabethtown  Visitors  &  Information 

Commission 


THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 

66  LINCOLN  SQUARE 
HODGENVILLE,  KY  42748 
502-358-3163 
IRIS  LARUE,  DIRECTOR 
The  Museum  is  open  daily. 
Admission:   Adults:  $3.00;  Sr.  Citizen  &  Military:  $2.50 

5-12  years:  $1.50;  under  5  free. 
Group  rates:  Students:  $1.00;  Adults:  $2.00 


The  Uncommon  Wealth  Of 

KENTUCKY 
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By  MARTY  FINLEY 

mfinlev(5j.thenewsenterprise  com 

HODGENVILLE—  A  quick  glance  at  Hodgenville's  streetscape  tells  even  a 
casual  observer  that  Lincoln  is  not  taken  lightly. 

And  Abe  s  birthplace  on  Fridaycelebrated  its  latest  achievement  in  a  small 
ceremony  at  the  Lincoln  Museum  The  designation  of  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Scenic  Highway  as  a  National  Scenic  Byway. 

The  highway  —  a  71 -mile  corridor  traversing  U  S  31 E  from  Hodgenville  to 
Bardstown,  where  it  connects  to  U.S.  150  to  Danville  —  is  one  of  six  nationally 
recognized  byways  in  Kentucky  and  joins  151  in  46  states  "It  links  you  with  an 
entire  family,"  said  Amy  Potts  of  Preservation  Kentucky. 

The  application  process  was  arduous,  Potts  said,  but  she  said  it  was  a  group 
effort  as  the  Rural  Heritage  Development  Initiative  partnered  with  Preservation 
Kentucky,  The  Kentucky  Transportation  Cabinet,  and  officials,  residents  and 
business  owners  in  Boyle,  LaRue,  Nelson  and  Washington  counties. 

"We  all  came  together  unified  to  make  this  happen,"  LaRue  County  Judge- 
Executive  Tommy  Turner  said 

Turner  said  the  designation  would  increase  tourism  and  economic 
developments  in  Hodgenville  and  LaRue  County  while  increasing  the  level  of 
community  pride  harbored  in  the  region. 

And  even  though  the  Lincoln  Bicentennial  is  winding  down,  the  spirit  of  it  should 
be  kept  alive  by  those  in  the  community,  he  said 

Kentucky  Tourism,  Arts  and  Heritage  Cabinet  Secretary  Marcheta  Sparrow 
said  the  area's  scenic  splendor  and  cultural  richness  made  the  Lincoln  Heritage 
Scenic  Highway  a  prime  candidate  for  the  designation  of  national  scenic 
byway 

"We  re  going  to  tell  Abraham  Lincoln's  story  on  and  on  through  this,"  she  said. 


A  $144,000  grant  was  awarded  for  the  creation  of  signs  to  mark  the  byway  and  brochures  and  Web  sites  to 
market  it.  Potts  said. 

She  encouraged  locals  who  drive  the  road  daily  to  look  at  it  through  a  new  set  of  eyes  now  and  appreciate 
the  history  and  scenery  encapsulated  through  the  corridor. 

"It  sort  of  made  me  homesick,  and  I've  never  lived  here,"  she  said 

In  addition  to  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Scenic  Highway,  The  Kentucky  Great  River  Road,  a  63-mile  highway 
network  along  the  Mississippi  River  in  western  Kentucky,  and  Woodlands  Trace,  a  43-mile  corridor  through 
Land  Between  the  Lakes  National  Recreation,  round  out  the  new  byways  in  Kentucky.  They  join  the  Country 
Music  Highway,  The  Red  River  Gorge  Scenic  Byway  and  Wilderness  Road  Heritage  Highway  in  this  elite 
group 

Marty  Finley  can  be  reached  at  (270)  505-1762 
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LINCOLN  LEAGUE 


Mr  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  a  well 
known  newspaper  man,  of  Tulsa, 
Okla,  and  Mr  Pickney  Allen,  of  the 
Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky  were 
distinguished  visitors  at  the  Lincoln 
League  Library  last  Thursday 

Mr  Jones  was  well  pleased  with  the 
growth  «f  the>4JJUrary     He  said,  he 


having  already  given  several  hundred 
volumes    from    his    father's  large 
library      He  reminiscently  told  this 
amusing  incident,  when  the  committee 
in  charge  came  to  select  a  site  for  the 
Lincoln  statue  the  Town  Board  said, 
"You  cannot  put  it  on  the  west  side 
of-  Court  House  because    the  Town 
Pump  mysteriously  disappeared  one 
night     The  Statue  was  duly  rected 
and  when  unveiled  with  appropriate 
ceremony,  May  31,  1909,  it  was  set- 
ting in  a  bare  and  unkept  square  Mr 
Adolphus  A  Weinman,  sculptor  of  the 
statue  wanting  a  suitable  setting  for 
this  second  best  likeness  of  Mr  Lin- 
coln, receiving  no  response  from  the 
men  of  the  town,  he  applied  to  the 
women  to  organize  the  Ladies  Lincoln 
League     In  August  of  this  same  year 
some  fifteen  women    banded  them- 
selves together  under  the  name  Ladies 
Lincoln  League,  for  the  purpose  ofj 
beautifying  the  public  square      Mrs  j 
Allie  B  Handley  was  chosen  its  first' 
and  most  capable  president  Under 
her  direction  letters  were  sent  far  and 
near  to  frieends  and  former  LaRue 
countians    'Gifts  from  one  to  a  thous- 
and dollars  were  received     Mr  Robt 
Lincoln,  son  of  the  President  gave  one 
thousand  dollars 

The  first  work  was  to  convert  the 
plat,  immediately  surrounding,  the 
Statue,  into  the  presentb'eautiful  plat 
Second  and  immediately  following  the 
first  work  was  paving  with  crushed 
rock  the  whole  Public  Square  One 
thing  was  now  needful  to  make  the 
square  appear  as  well  by  night  as  by 
flay^that  was  light  "The.  Ladies  Lin- 
coln League  said  "Let  there  be  light" 
and  by  plays,  dinners  and  candy  sales 
there  was  light  ■ 

Mr  Jones  concluded  with  this  state- 
ment, "The  place  where  Her  Majesty, 
the  Queen  of  Rumania  will  be  received 
today  was  made  by  your  Ladies  Lin- 
coln League" 

Mr  Pickney  Allen  voluntarily  of- 
fered, with  the  assistance-  of  Miss 
Thomas,  to  write  a  feature  story  of 
i  the  Library  and  Ladies  Lincoln  Lea- 
gue 
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4  Traveler  Into  The  Past  Meets  A  Boy — Abe  Lincoln 
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work.  Maybe  thty  don't  like  it 
either." 

Where  does  the  boy  live? 

"Over  here."  He  waved  indistinct- 
ly with  a  bony  hand — "in  the  cabin, 
with  Tom,  my  paw;  Nancy,  my  maw, 
and  Sarah,  my  older  sister.  Little 
Tom,  he  died.  We  buried  him  up 
on  the  hill  across  the  road  in  the 
cemetery  thar. 

"I  sleep  in  the  quarter  loft,"  the 
boy  volunteered  as  if  that  were  an 
accomplishment. 

"Maw  says  I  was  born  down  near 
The  Barrens.  Maw  says  it  was  bet- 


ter. The  spring  never  got  dry  like 
this  crick  in  the  summer.  But  paw 
says  the  iand  was  not  as  good." 

Would  he  like  to  go  back  to 
that  place  and  possibly  settle  some 
questions  for  me  ? 

"No,"  he  said,  and  a  troubled  look 
passed  over  his  face  and  seemed 
to  age  and  dim  the  features  for  an 
instant.  "We  Kaintucks  don'  go 
there  much,  'cept  for  business,  since 
the  federal  Yankees  came." 

"The  federal  Yankees?" 

The  boy  looked  more  disturbed,  as 
if  he  did  not  understand,  and  let 
that  question  pass. 

"We're  a  goin'  to  be  Yankees  our- 


selves, I  reckon,"  he  said,  instead 
"Paw  says  it's  too  much  trouble 
keeping  this  land.  Somebody  velse 
has  a  grant  to  it,  too.  He's  gone 
to  Indiana  to  look  us  up  a  place 
where  the  title  comes  right  from 
the  guver'ment. 

"That's  why  I  ain't  a  hurryin'," 
he  explained.   "Paw's  not  home." 

The  boy  jumped  awkwardly  from 
the  bank  to  the  gravel  at  the  creek 
side,  filled  his  pail  and  picked  up 
a  flat  stone  just  the  size  and  yel- 
lowed color  of  his  palm. 

He  intended  apparently  to  skip  the 
stone  over  the  water,  but  a  tiny 
protruding  fossil  deposit  near  one 


edge  attached  his  interest.  He  pulled 
himself  up  the  bank  with  the  help 
of  a  sapling  and  handed  the  stone  to 
me. 

He  had  started  to  ask  what  the 
fossilized  leftover  from  sea  depths 
of  ages  past  might  be  when  a  wom- 
an's voice  came  haunting  down  the 
valley. 

"Abe!  Oh,  Abe,  boy!"  it  called, 
not  unkindly.  "Get  back  here!" 

1  looked  up  then  turned  again,  j 
The  boy  had  vanished.  The  dog  was  I 
scurrying  as  fast  as  its  short  legs 
would  go  .  .  . 

There  was  a  quality  of  unreality  I 


about  Uie  whole  matter — except  for 
that  flat  stone. 

But  there  remained  the  nouse  at 
Bardstown,  25  miles  away  Built  in 
stages,  between  1795  and  1818,  the 
home  of  Judge  John  Rowan,  U.S. 
senator  from  Kentucky,  has  been 
preserved  by  the  state. 

It  is  called  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  for  the  song  that  Stephen 
Foster,  Rowan's  cousin,  war  in- 
spired to  write  in  -1852 

A  solid  silver  toilet  service 
gleamed  in  the  guest  room.  The 
slaves  were  gone. 

WEDNESDAY:  The  Hoosier 
Days  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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